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Ouee-in-a-liferime gift. The Revere you vive for Christmas promises 
continued happiness foryears to come. [ls glorious, natural color movies 
bring pleasure with each showing—become more precious with time. 


Revere equipment is so easy to use. Anyone who can take snapshots can 
take and show movies to be proud of—right rom the very start. 
Proud, too, of Revere’s smart design... the look of quality that wins 
admiration from all who see it, 
Visit vour Revere dealer and see his exciting sclection of fine Revere 
cumeras and projectors. At a wide range of lower prices, there 
is no better photographi¢ value to be found. 
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YOUR NEW SCHICK ELECTRIC SHAVER MUST 





OUTSHAVE BLADE RAZORS 





or YOUR MONEY BACK 


ON ALL SCHICK SHAVERS BOUGHT FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, THE TRIAL OFFER 
PERIOD !5 EXTENDED UNTIL JANUARY 10 


You can buy a Schick Electric Shaver 
today and mail it with a hig “DO NOT 
OPEN UNTIL CHRISTMAS” on the 
package. The money-back trial offer 
period doesn’t start until Dec. 25 on any 
Schick bought this month... and we’ve 


added five days to our 10-day trial. 

Ifatany time before January 10, 1950, 
your dad, brother, uncle, or other lucky 
man isn’t convinced the Schick can out- 
shave bis blade razor, either you or he 
can return it and get your money back. 

By “outshave’” we mean getting a 
faster, more comfortable shave that’s just 
as close ashe wants. Schick Incorporated 
—Stamford, Conn. 





SCHICK SUPER {above} V-16 
shearing head; handy stop- 
start switch snaps powerful 
AC-DC motor on and off. 
‘«Whisk-its’” eatch besrd chp- 
pings. In handsome 

all-metal travel case $22.50 
SCHICK COLONEL {/eft} 3-M 
hollow-ground shearing head; 
powerful AC-DC motor; 
‘Whisk -its”’ catch beard clip- 
pings, losmart leath- 

ereite travel case $17.50 
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If your briars 
in the doghouse... 
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Give your pipe o break. Give yourself 
a treat, Light up a pipeful of mild, 
mellaw Briggs. Briggs is fully-aged in 
oaken casks far extra flavor... and 
Briggs has a supor-satisfying aroma 
all its own. Why not try some. Today? 
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That's you--in a Catalina sweater! 






Knitting magic... startling new 
designs... California inspired... 
California colored. 
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Who is the Scooter who curried 
the Yanks to the world champion- 
ship? 

Can you name two short-and-tall 
players who are the Mutt & Jeff of 
West Coast basketball? 


Whieh athletes will be chosen as 
the Top Performers of 19497 


What really happened to the Bos- 
ton Braves? 

Who bears the greatest name in 
hockey? 

These are but a few of the fascinat- 
ing. tiniely sports questions to whieh 
you'll find answers in the big Jan- 
unry 1950 issue of SPORT, In addi- 
lion to two-—-conunl *em, lwo—great 
SPORT SPECIALS (one from Yes- 
terday and one for Today), you'll 
also want to read the ahsorbing pro- 
file of Phil Rizzuto by Ed Fitzger- 
uld; a greal cover-story on those sen- 
sational USF engers. Lofgran & Her- 
rerias: great stories and articles by 
Grantland Rice, Frank Graham, Bill 
Stern, and a host of others. All this 
PLUS SPORT’S GIANT QUIZ—hun. 
dreds of pictures and questions with 
which you can test your all-around 
knowledge of all sports. The huge. 
all-inelusive Quiz is only one ol 
many features in 
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On your newsstand December J6é 
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ASOYVE: 
Quilted Crest, 
13.66 


BELOW: 
Cashmere Slip-on, 
18.00 


x Cable Cui LOOK FOR THE WW FLYING FISH 


Wateb for the great action cover 


2 i ' 
starring Mutt & Jeff of basketball! FOR COLOR FOLDER SHOWING OTHER CATALINA SWEATERS. WRITE DEPT. 819, 


CATALINA, INC., 443 SOUTH SAN PEDRO STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
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fin est...smartest 


most dependable! 
Alligator Rainwear 


\\ | 
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Extremely 
Light Weight 


TRAVELWEIGHT 


$1875 

Pinefy wovea 
water repellent 
fabric, Trench 
modei $20.76. 
Other Ailipator 
Haiawear $7.50 
to $53.50, 





Yes, more men usk for Alligator, 
because Alligator offers more 
quality, more style, more value, 
more protection in exclusive water 
repellent and waterproof models. 
See the many Alligator styles 
at your favorite store—coats you'll 


wear come rain, wind 
or chill—coats you'll 
smartly and proudly 
wear in ay weather! 
The Alligator 
Company, St. Louis, 
New York, Los Angeles. 





BETTER DEALERS FEATURE: 


ALLIGATOR 


Siutnutcat, 


becouse...I7T'S SURE TO RAIN 





OBJECTION OVERRULED 


Epitors or SPORT: 

Iam a regular follower of your mag- 
azine. In fact, I have made a hobby of 
covering the walls with your great 
color pictures. Therein lies my gripe. 

It seems to me that there are so many 
stars in the sports world that for you 
to honor any one of them more than 
once with a color photo is too much. 
Why, then, do Ralph Kiner, Joe Di- 
Maggio, Vern Stephens, and Gussie 
Moran rate this distinction? ... 
Chicago, Il. Epwarp M. LeEvIN 


Kiner rates it because fhe is the 
greatest home-run hitter since Babe 
Ruth; DiMaggio because of the way his 
play has captured the hearts of fans 
everywhere; Stephens because he is a 
stick-out in an era of fine shortstops: 
and Gussie—hey, are you kidding? 


POOR BUSINESSMAN? 


Eprrors or SPORT: 

It beats me how anyone who is given 
the opportunity to play football and 
basketball in the Southeastern Con- 
ference, plus a car and $5,000, can turn 
it down to play in the Big Ten as Vic 
Janowiecz is reported to have done. In 
Jack Clowser’s article, he reported that 
Janowiez will receive a business ap- 
pointment in an industry owned by an 
Ohio State alumnus. Would you want 
to place a person who made such a poor 
business deal in vour organization? 
Jasper, Ind. Bubp HELOMAN 


Yes. 
TE REMEMBERS MATTY 


Epirors or SPORT: 

Having read the beautiful and well- 
deserved tribute to Christy Mathewson 
in your October issue, by Mr. Jack Sher, 
with a great deal of pleasure and in- 
terest, I trust that Mr. Sher will pardon 
me for calling attention to one par- 
ticular and outstanding incident in 
Matty’s career that he no doubt let slip 
his mind when preparing his splendid 
article. 

My late, dear old Dad, an ardent fan, 
and I were present at this particular 
game, and if my memory serves me 
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correctly, it was the fifth and final 
game of the World Series of 1911 be- 
tween the Giants and Athletics at the 
Polo Grounds, New York. Matty and 
Eddie Plank were the opposing pitchers, 
and two runs were scored by the Ath- 
letics and one by the Giants in the early 
innings, the first or second, I believe, 
after which there was no more scoring 
by either team. From then on, Matty 
did not allow a hit, neither did he pass 
or strike out a single man, and I do not 
believe that a ball was hit to the out- 
field. His famous “fadeaway” was un- 
hittable and his control was perfect 
and marvelous. 

When he had finished pitching to the 
last man in the ninth inning, probably 
knowing that a pinch-hitter would hit 
for him in the Giants’ ninth, if neces- 
sary, instead of coming to the dugout, 
he turned and started trotting to the 
clubhouse in center field. When the 
huge crowd (for those days) suddenly 
realized what was happening, they 
stood with hats off and cheered the big 
fellow until he disappeared through 
the door of the elubhouse. It was a 
grand and glorious tribute to a grand 
and glorious man and I shall never for- 
get it and I have often told my children 
about it. 

Norfolk, Va. T. RALPH JONES 


NEWS ABOUT RISBERG 


Epitors oF SPORT: 

This is no eriticism of your fine 
Magazine, but just to update you and 
Shoeless Joe Jackson on a statement in 
the October issue of Sport. Jackson 
said the last he heard of Swede Risberg, 
the former White Sox shortstop was 
working in the fruit business in Cali- 
fornia. 

Swede is proprietor of “Risberg’s,” a 
night spot located on U. S. 99 between 
Mount Shasta and Weed in Siskiyou 
County, California, and doing well. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. HALE ScarsroucH 


A VOTE FOR SHOELESS JOE 


Epirors oF SPORT: 

I'm not the sentimental type and I 
don’t believe everything I read. But 
after reading Joe Jackson’s story on the 
Black Sox scandil in the last issue of 
Sport, I am inclined to believe a few 


things that I have heard about Judge 
Landis. I don’t want to run the old 
gentleman’s reputation down, so don’t 
get me wrong. He was a great man. 
But I think he was completely wrong 
in the way he handled Jackson’s case 
because, as Joe himself said many 
times, “Just look at my record in that 
Series of 1919,” 

How any man could banish a player 
from baseball on the evidence that the 
Judge had is beyond me. 


Hemet, Calif. Dick Marks 
ON TOUCHY GOLFERS 
EDITORS oF SPORT: 
“Golf's Great Circus—The Tam 


O'Shanter” by J. C. David is very much 
appreciated by the writer and many 
others who follow the pro tournaments 
whenever they are within reach. 

Last month, my wife and I followed 
a few of the top-notch golfers, a few 
holes at a time, around the Alcoma Golf 
Course during the last day of the Dap- 

er Dan tourney. We started out fol- 
owing Lloyd Mangrum, Herman Bar- 
ron, and Bob Hamilton. We didn’t 
travel far before this man Hamilton 
had us about as nervous as he acted 
because all the while he thought some- 
one was trying to snap his picture. As 
much as we wanted to follow Mangrum 
and Barron, we gave up in disgust and 
decided to follow Snead, Metz, and 
Lyons. We have followed Snead be- 
fore and were surprised when he shook 
his head at would-be photographers. 
This threesome was okay, however, be- 
cause they didn’t show their objections 
too strongly. 

Personally, I say more power to 
George S. May, who puts on a show for 
the fans... 

Perhaps the pros who let the click of 
a camera bother them so much .. . 
should get into another line of busi- 


ness... 
Grove City, Pa. P. J. Worz 


PLUG FOR HOOT EVERS 


Epitors oF SPORT: 

Does a ballplayer have to thrive on 
comic books, quit school at grammar 
school age, or be a bonus baby to rate 
an article in your magazine? How 
about a story on just a normal, sincere, 
better-than-average ballplayer, and a 
college man, at that? Walter (Hoot) 
Evers of the Detroit Tigers, by name. 
It seems to me that Hoot holds his own 
in the majors today. ... How about it? 
Why not give a toot for Hoot? 

Detroit, Mich. JOAN KINGER 


_ We fouted him as a rookie way back 
in “46, Joan, and still have our eye on 
ham. 


LEAVE PANCHO ALONE! 


Eprrors oF SPORT: 

I read John Ross’ article on Pancho 
Gonzales in your September issue. I 
meant to write sooner, but 1 thought it 
best to wait for the Davis Cup team 
to be selected and see what Pancho 
could do. He licked Sedgman and Sid- 
well faster than Schroeder did. He 
didn’t Iose a set. Is that a “cheese 
champion” to you? Before I could 
write, lread that Schroeder would com- 
pete in the national championships, so 
I again waited for the results. Pancho 
waxed Schroeder. 

{It seems that when the chips are 
down, a real champ will prove himself. 
Pancho did just that . .. Mr. Ross 
should have waited for the completion 


af the Davis Cup and national tourna- 
ments before criticizing him. Now he 
can take back what he said and eat it. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Tino R. BALLESTEROS 


Johnny Ross, the editor of American 
Lawn Tennis Magazine, is a good friend 
of Puucho’s. Like any honest reporter, 
he told in his article the things that 
people were saying about Gonzales as a 
result of Pancho’s poor tournament 
start last Summer. He intended no 
slur on Pancho’s reputation. They're 
pals, 


THANKS FROM BRENDA 
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EpiTrors OF SPORT: 

For the first time in 13 years of com- 
petitive swirnmming, and good press and 
bad press, I want to thank a magazine 
very much for the wonderful story in 
July and the nice plug in October. 

I'd like very much to have the ad- 
dress of Johnny Cummings, who wrote 
“Barbara And Brenda Want The Curtis 
Crown.” Actually, I guess I wanted it 
back ... since | had it long before she 
did... but, ah well, age! 

This “Who Is The Prettiest Gal In 
Sport?” thing pleased me, ton. I’m glad 
I’m not forgotten. In fact, your atten- 
tion this Summer, plus the perfectly 
awful times the girls made at San 
Antonio, have made up my mind to go 
back to swimming next year. 

Paris, France BRENDA FHELSER 


If we helped you decide to stay in 
competitive swimming, Brenda, we're 
tickled to death. It wouldn't be the 
same without you. (See above.) 


SPELLING BEE 


EDITORS OF SPORT: 

I wish to congratulate your valued 
publication on maintaining the soli- 
darity of the fourth estate. A roller 
skater named Toughie Brasuhn has 
been mentioned in 184 newspapers and 
magazines to date, and in each case her 
name has been spelled Brashun. I used 
the name 11 times in my interesting 
story for Sport, each time using the 
old-fashioned, or correct, spelling em- 
ployed by the Brasuhns of St. Paul, 
Minnesota; I observe that in publica- 
tion, the spelling has been changed each 
time to Brashun. The whole thing is 
an attractive study in the mass psy- 


vhology of copy-readers. It would seem 
that the only recourse left to Miss 
Brasuhn (which rhymes with June, 
moon, and spittoon) is to change her 
name legally to Brashun, in which case 
the copy-readers of the nation. as one 
man, will begin to print it Brasuhn. 
P.S.—An exception to the national 
press rule of spelling Brasuhn as 
Brashun was Newsweek, in a piece by 
this columnist, Lardner. There I was 
in a position to sit over the copy-reader 
with a Luger in my hand. 
New York, N. Y¥. JOHN LARDNER 
We apologize to (a) Miss Brasuhn 
and (b) Mr. Lardner for fulling into 
the common error of misspelling 
Toughie’s lasi name. We couldn't get 
hold of Jolin at the time and decided, 
unhappily, to follow the majority rule. 
Let this be a lesson to everyone. The 
majority is not necessarily right. 


BIRD DOG’S LAMENT 


Epitors or SPORT: 

I will vive you the true story of 
the discovery and signing of Dale Mit- 
chell, because I ain the tormer Clieve- 
land scout that discovered Dale and 
signed him for Cleveland in 1939. Hugh 
Alexander was sent to assist me... 
I haven't heen paid a dime for the 
signing of Dale ...I am filing suit in 
Cleveland against C. C. Slapnicka and 
the Cleveland Baseball Corporation 
... lam suing for my commission... 
Tugh Atexander has received full 
credit for the discovery and signing 
of Dale Mitchell . .. Here’s the true 
story... 

I was scouting for C. C. Slapnicka. 
former vice-president of the Cleve- 
land club, fer nothing, to prove that I 
could be a major~league scout... I 
was released by Slepnicka for trying 
to help Dale Mitchell get a measly $225 
that Hugh Alexander haci promised 
him m the presence of Dale’s mother 
and myself in the kitchen of Dale's farm 
home at Cloud Chief, Oklahoma. 

I was watching a high school basc- 
ball tournament at Clinton, Oklaho- 
ma. Dale Mitchell was playing frst 
hase and pitching in the tournament. 
This was Dale’s junior year in high 
school. I1 taiked to Dale Jater and 
asked him how he would like to sign 
a hig-leapue contract. He said he 
would like to sign but he had another 
year in school. I told him that I would 
see him later. In a few days, school 
was out and Dale started playing base- 
ball for the Weatherford, Oklahoma, 
town team, and working in a bottling 
works. 

I decided to sign Dale. I wrote to 
C. C. Slapnicka in Cleveland and stated 
that I had discovered a fine prospect. 
He sent scout Hugh Alexander to see 
me. Hugh and I drove to Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, and went into the bottling 
plant where Dale was working. I in- 
troduced Dale to Alexander... As he 
was pretty busy, we madc a date to talk 
to hin when he was through working 
for the day. That was the first time 
Hugh Alexander ever saw Dale Mit- 
chell. 

We picked Dale up as we promised, 
talked to him, and he said that he would 
sign a contract with the Cleveland Base- 
ball club. We drove from Weatherford 
to the Mitchell farm at Cloud Chief, and 
met Dale’s mother. Weal] went in and 
sat down at the dining table in the 
kitchen and talked a while. Dale said 
he was going to need some money to 
finish high school this Winter. That is 
when Dale was (——> To PaGEe 84) 
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What football coaches have the best locker- 


room manners? ... Barney Ross on 





stale fighters... When Branch Rickey was 


oultfoxed... The latest sporis gossip 


By 
BIFF BENNETT 





International 


SPORT’s annual Top Performer Dinner is on everybody's calendar for Jockey Gordon Glisson (shoton before spill) 
the night of Junuary 19, 1950. The top stars in 12 sports will gel tro- believes in kecping mum. He says that 
phies like the one Jack Kramer received from ©. J. Elder Inst yenr. Ireck feuds always Jend to bloodshed. 


season, the 1949 sports year is well into the last lap. And 

the end of the season starts Biff thinking about Sport's 
annual Top Performer Dinner at which the standout ath- 
letes in 12 major sports are awarded Oscars. We don’t 
have to remind you about the gala shindig at the Hotel 
Astor in New York last January. Biff is still taking down 
quotes on that one. 

The '49 stars and heroes are going to be feted and feasted 
under the sume roof on January 19, 1950, and you can be 
sure Biff will be one of the first ones in the deor that night. 
Ballots from most of the nominating subcommittees are 
already in and it doesn’t take much guess work to name a 
few of the great performers who've undoubtedly won 
recommendations. The crop of top performers in baseball, 
pro and college basketball, boxing, college and pro football, 
golf, hockey, horse racing, swimming, tennis and track 
seems to be bigger and more exciting than a year ago. Just 
start naming a few of them! 


N season, th there’s still some mileage left in the football 


Fa Yr Fa 


Mi of the fascinating facets of sport is the naines who fol- 
low names. A sports personage is a name within himacl{ 
but invariobly you will find there is also o “name” tagging 
along as mascot. Frankie Sinatra, for instance, bas disrupted 
the composure of bobby soxers from coast to coast, yet the 
erooner himself is 2 Joc DiMaggio fan. 

When the Yunkee Clipper was nipped with virus pneu- 
monia just before the febrife American Leuguc pennint race 
closed, Sinatra enlled Joe from Hollywood. DiMag cxploined 
that he theught he would be able to pjay in the last two games 
of the season ogainst the Red Sox and ulso in the Werld 
Scrics, providing the Yankees made it. 

Later that day Sinatra relayed this heartening informa- 
lion to the members of his Beverly Hills siaff. They scoffed 
at Frankie, told hum he was merely dropping names. 

“You think so?” demanded Sinatra. “Listen to this!” 

Aoi then the erooner turned ou his dictation play-back. 
Qul caine the reassuring voice of DiMaggio repenoting what 
he already had told Sinatra, Frankie was promptly abselved 
of the charge of being a name-dropper. 


| pees MORABITO, owner of the San Francisco 49ers, in- 
forms Biff’s West Coast agent that all the headaches in pro 
football aren’t caused by the NFL’s refusal to make peace 
with the All-America Conference. College players who 
take advantage of the situation, says Tony, are a worse 
WOLTY. 

“And [’m not talking about the huge suins the boys are 





Radio sports reporter Stan Lomax and a PAL all-star baseball team 
were recenUy honored by station WOR. In this group: Catcher Bill 
eming, Yogi Berra, Loinax, pitcher Dick Bissett, and Vic Rasehi, 


nicking us for,” says Morabito. “You don’t mind paying 
for a good pro—if you know he'll show up when the season 
starts.” 

For example, the 49ers signed a well-known halfback 
who had received All-America mention in college. The 
club duly reported the signing to the AAC comnnissioner’s 
office. Almost at once, the Brooklyn club (New York- 
Brooklyn this season) was on the league teletype with this 
message: “Player you claim just signed was signed by us 
one month ago for $500 bonus.” . 

The confused 49ers were about to ask for more details 
when the Buffalo Bills got into the act with: “So what? 
We signed the same player two months ago for $500 bonus!” 

All three clubs, in fact, had signed the young financial 
genius. Yes, he’s still in the league, but he’s not drawing 
salary from any of these three indignant teams! 
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TY took a bit ef doing but Mrs. Bennett’s boy Bill finally 
found a man who uetually “show? a round of golf. He was 
Colonel Henry Mursh, who went over the famed Winged Foot 
course in Mamaroneck, New York, armed with nothing beyond 
a shotgun and a putter. And scored—shot, that is—a 75. 
Colone] Marsh negotiates his way 2round the course, from 
fairway to trap and back to green, merely by changing his 
powder charge and clevation nceording to the Llervsain. His 
weapon is a sawed-off shotgun with a six-ineh brass barrel 
large enuugh to hold n golf ball. lt has an ndvantige which 
the Biffer often wished was his—n gets 300 vara from the 
tec, straight os an arrow. Beg pardon, siraight as a bullet. 
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[HE newspaper business is a funny dodge. as anybody with 

sense enough to escape from it will admit. One of Biff’s 
fondest recollections is the story of the copy-reader who 
edited a press association story about a criminal who, over- 
come by remorse, surrendered to the police. Press copy 
comes over the printer in capital letters and the copy- 
reader carefully edited the sentence to read “Overcome by 
R. E. MORSE.” In the opening game of the World Series, 
Joe Reichler, who:was doing the play-by-play for the 
Associated Press, reported that Joe DiMaggio (that guy 
again?) was called out on strikes by Umpire Cal Hubbard 


Wide H’artd 
When a son was born to Lt. and Mes. 
Felix (Doc) Blonehard, grid fans asked 
if Junior was built like au fullback. 
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because he “broke his wrists” on the 
ee eee ———————————————— ee swing. A Baltimore paper carried this 
i a cad “vo. ) | | | startling headline: “DiMaggio Breaks 
|| | Wrists in World Series Opener.” 
* * 9 


rs) i CCORDING to Gordon Glisson, badly 
AROUND THE Ht A injured when his mount stumbled “al 
. a KK ances. “Jock feuds only lead to biood- 

dit shed,”’ Glisson helieves. with ao owisaiom 


Ki Jamaica in October, it’a a wise rider who 

iH gpenks no evil of his compctitors. The 

ti tiny, freckled-faced Glisson has been ritl- 

CIRCU iT a HK not shown br many older booters. “Ve. 

i ' Hy} I’m everybody's pul. | don*t want some 

tt red-hot riding up my neck jusl to gel 
even for a smart crack.” 
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| \ ing only two years, but he’s the most 
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By Ted Vernon One of Bills agents, hearing of Glis- 
} 
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iI it comes to popping off ubout race eric: 
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ti cloye-mouthed Jad in any jock room when 
son’s atlitucde, tried to catch him by sur- 
! prise. “Whats the worst foul von ever 
| had pulled on vou?” he oxsked Glisson, 
tH The youngsier gave the details of a 
| horrible experience on a West Const initeh 
in which he was whip-struck, ridden into 
tt the rail, and almost killed, 
i “And tbe other jock’s name?” cusualls 
i) | asked the agent. 


A Glisson grinned. “Call the blanke'y- 
| blank so-and-so ‘Mr. X? for the spot he 
lt 


ij EL ALLEN (right), the golden-tongued South- 
erner who berime funious rooting [or the 
iy Yunkeegs, is this column’s choice for Sportscaster 
| of the Year. No voice since tbe days of Graham 
il McNamee has dominated the sports field as does 
] Mel’s. And the competition is a lot stiffer these 
days, loo. With Ins brondeasts of the Rose Bowl 
gume, Yankee baseball, the World Series. the 
telecasts of Notre Dime football, Alken led the 
lengue in ali departments. Personality, voice, 
sports knewiledye, informal language and real 
down-to-earth enthusiugm are ull part of Mel’s 
success formula. 


put me on,” he suid and quietly strolled 
away. 
[ % F ae 
PRANK LEAHY, the Notre Dame 
maestro, is a person who rarely gets 
i) ruffied. His composure was some nat 
i shaken, however, when Charlie Ca!- 
\ ; : . it lahan, the press agent of the Irish. 
- iy handed him a telegram from an at- 











iN HH quaintance (not a friend) who wanted 
Hh Pacific Coast grid funs sill talk about the incompurable ti a dozen tickets for the ND-North C»~o- 
Ernie Nevers (defer. great Stanford fullback of 1925, and 4) lina game in New York, four ho-sl 
| Mm ust @ Nevers ix still talking football, He’s a sports upnounrer at i suites. and six tickets for the musi:al 
il a ia KNBG, San Francisco... Anotner Golden Gate radio re- |) comedy sellout hit, South Pacific. The 
ili : = porter. Ernte Smith, kicked off on his 25th consecutive vear i writer specified that it didn’t matter 
(il .\ a as a football announcer this Fall. it whether the tickets for South Pacific 
Hi ny __ a Hi were for the night of the game or the 
it “Pride iW ld il night before. ; 
Hh pare Teen We “Ask him,” satd Frank to Charlie, 
i} || | “whether or not he wants to have us 
i [} URING the past football weekends, more than one grid conel has investisated if hey him at the station with a hired 
i the possibilities of arouling an opponent via tclevision from the living reom Hl ort P a : 
H} sofa, The general renuetion ix that Lo turn in sutisfactory spy reports you huve it \ ENTIONING Leahy. the = suecessful 
i) to be at the evene of action. The TY cameras don’t show the imporiamt spacing |} coach, recall» that he came from a 
Hi of linemen, miias most final defensive shifts, and conceutrale too beavily on thre Hi town which was apliv named te prowiuce 
i bal! and bali-carrier to satisfy the scouts ... The Boston Bruins of the NAL 7 oo top conech— Winner, South Dakota. Biff 
iH) show no fear of video as a box-office opponent ... The Bruins, who regularly =); | has compiled a list of towns which are 
Hi play to sellout crowds at the Boston Garden, are sereening all 35 home games over Hl aptly nomed, such as Defeated, Tennes- 
iH WEZ-TV. Frank Ryun, who aired his first major-league hockey battle in Decens- tt see, a filling counterpart lo Leahy’s home 
Hi ber, 1924, does the play-by-play, His partner is Bump Hadley, the former American H) town, You could actually get a fairly 
H} League hurler, who did the telecasts of Braves und Red Sox gumes this pust i complete came of baxchull Srony themes 
iH Suinmer .. , Home-run king Ralph Kiner is taking his radio future seriously. it viz: 
Ny Confirmed reports indicate he ig investing in ridio stuliou WMCK, MeKeesport. Mi Bull Ground, Georpine Fenee, Wisttnk 
ru Pau. ... Jim Gibbons, who has been assisting Harry Wismer on college foothall tt sin; Gates, North Carolina; Scction, Ala- 
} this Fall, owns what is probably the longest sponsored television (program in Ui bama; Mascot, Tennessee: Uniform, Aln- 
Nh sporis. He has been running his Sport Cartoon-A-Qniz over Washington ABC HHI bama; Umpire, Arkansas; Diamond. 
i outlet WMAL for over two years... . Ivan Williamson, new foothill eoach mi tt Pennsylvania; — Home, Pennsylvania: 
i the University of Wisconsin, made a popular sood-will move by doing a weekly Hi) Mound, Louisiana; Pitcher, New York: 
i radio serics with Lou Landman over Madison's WIBA during the season... |/) | Signal, Ohio; Curve, Tennessee: Flv. 
il} Back in 1939-11 a fellow nomed Cuct Gowdy was a basketball whiz at the Uni- Ohio: Fielding, Utah; Pitchin, Ohio: 


i versity of Wyoming and was named all-league guard in the Mountain States 


| 

: nee ) Hooks, Texas; Uomer, Nebraska; Yelle- 
(i Conference, Today. he’s Mel Allen’s radio sidekick on sclalion WINS ... Mike i 
bt 


ville, Arkansas; Licking, Missouri, and 
Victory, New York. 

Naturally if a team reeruited from the 
above cities won the pennnnt ib would 


play all its games at Flagstaff, Arizown. 
7 we ‘ he 


it 
T this late hour tn the football sea- 
son, coaches reach their highest ora- 
torical peaks as they go gunning for the 
big, s€ason-capping victories, Which 
| | reminds Gene Beatie, manager of the 
| | Los Angeles Coliseum dressing rooms, 
| | of some famed mentors he has seen and 
heard in pre-game and half-time action. 


Hi Uline, owner of the Washington Caps in the NBA, got $300 for television rights 
to 30 games in 1948. This yeur, his reported asking price was $75,000. 







One of the fastest spielers in radio sports reporting, Morty 
Glickman (right), who voices the N. ¥. Giant faorbull games 
and Madisou Square Garden baskethall donble-henders. used 
to be just az swift on his feet. The WMGM sportsenster was 
a track and grid slar at Syracuse University and is credited 
with running the 100 in 9.5 in a 1938 meet. 





Beatie, after 20 years at the Coliseum, 
can identify most of the country’s big- 
SS a a ey time coaches by the rasp, wheedle, 

ge ee op ey ne eet Eee ci? ISRO Fes ¢ ae ee squawk, moan, frantic shrill, or thun- 
derclap in their voices. 


“Take Knute Rockne, bless him,” says 
Beatie. “He used to start real slowly 
and quietly, then increase the tempo 
until he was rattling off his fight talk 
like a tobacco auctioneer. He'd finis 
With a sensational burst of inspirational 
language. Made me want to run out 
and line up with the Irish.” Once, a 
Rockne-aroused Notre Dame student 
manager did just that. He had to be 
forcibly removed from the field! 

Beatie gives Jimmy Phelan, of the 
Los Angeles Dons, his top rating for 
locker-room craftiness. Phelan peeks 
into showers and behind lockers, then 
sees that all windows are closed, before 
going into his spiel. “Spies,” explains 
Beatie, “are liahle to pop out of the 
plumbing around here.” 

The hes ih -talking coach? Ed Mc- 
Keever en he led the Chicago Rock- 
ets, gets that label. Coliseum Listeners 
agree that McKeever’s blasts at the hap- 
less Rockets peeled the very paint from 
the walls, Clark Shaughnessy and Bo 
McMillin get Beatie’s professional vote 
for the quietest, most gentlemanly 
coaches. “Why, when Bo blew a tough 
one to the L.A. Rams this season, 27-24, 
he came in smiling and congratulated 
his Detroit Lions on a nice ball gaine,” 
says Beatie. ‘‘More coaches ought to be 
that way. I've noticed that the wild 
actors get the poorest results.” 
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Ve matter whal the sport, all of us have 

beard the expression ubout this guy or 
that who woo the game “syingle-handed.” 
Well, Biff finally came up with a guy who 
did just thet. Qn March 16, 1937, the 
seniors of Si. Peter’s High, Fairmont, 
Wes! Virginia, played against the sopho- 
mores, Pat McGce, playing wih the sen- 
iors, found himeclf all alone on the court 
will four minutes to go. All the players 
on his team had been banished on per- 
sonal fouls. The score was tied 32-32, 
All ulone Pat scored a field goal and a 
foul, held the opposition scoreless, and 
the seniors beat the sophs, 35-32. 

This ts an authenticated case but all 
Biff has to say is that the sophomores 
must have been lousy shots! 
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THE difidence with which Earl (Red) | 


Blaik, Army's great football coach, 
treals his own son, Bob, who is a mem- 
ber of the West Point squad already has 
been explained at great length in 
sport. Biff has a footnote to add to it, 
however. He was up at the Point after 
Army ‘won one of its early games and 
had dinner with Blaik afterwards. The 
Bilfer, ulways a forthright guy (ahem!), 
asxed Red what he thougnt of his :quad. 
Red declined comment. Then Biff asked 
him what his sen thought of the team. 

“l really don’t know,” said Blaik 
without batting an eve. “We never 
talk football around this house.” 

It was then Mr. Bennett asked for 
his hat, 
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ARNEY ROSS, who had his ups and 
downs in and out of the ring, always 
has been one of Biff’s faverites. A couple 
of months ago when Joke LuMolta an- 
nouneed that he had injured his shoulder 
and couldn't defend his middleweight 
championship against Marcel Cerdan, 


there was a great deal of eyebrow rais- | 


ing among tbe fight mob. Nobody be- 
liuved the announced reason for the can- 
eellation of the fight. Qne writer said it 
wus called off because Jake had gone 
stale in iraining, and didn’t feel he conld 
do a good job. 

"Pin sure of one thing,” declared Ross 
when he heard of the rmimor, “LaMota 
did not go stule in iraining. Juke is an 
oll pro. When you've fuught often 
enough, as LaMotta has ond as I did, you 
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NAVY + DUKE 
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THE SPORT BOOKSHELF 


Here’s a critical look at the 
Jatest in’ sport publications 


LUCKMAN AT QUARTERBACK. By 
Sid Luckman. Ziff Davis Publishing 
Company, Chicago. ($3.00). 

There are a great many reasons why 
a football autobiography of Sid Luck- 
man should have been written—among 
them his unprecedented record-smash- 
ing in the National Football League 
and in championship playoR’ games. 
Along with his teammate, Johnny Lu- 
Jack, and his friendly rival, Sammy 
Baugh, the quarterback of the Chicago 
Bears ranks high for contributing to 
pro football such elements as intelli- 
vence and dignity in addition to pass- 
ing skili and field generalship. 

If the book seems almost top-heavy 
with football information, that can be 
explained by the concentration re- 
quired of @ man who becomes famous 
as a professional, concentration that 
affects every other facet of his life. 
So serious is Luckman about the game, 
he is bringing up his nine-year-old 
son, Bobby, to follow the same career 
—even to the extent of grooming him 
for his father’s alma mater, Columbia. 
And this despite countless injuries, 
most frequently to the Luckman nose! 

Assisted by sportswriter Norman 
Reissman of Chicago, Sid Luckman 
has produced an exciting football book 
which every aspirant to teotball fame 
should vead and consider carefuily. 
Although football has rewarded Luck- 
man kindly with fame and wealth, the 
hazards involved make it a risky pro- 
fession-prospect even for the better 
college players. He wants every young 
player to realize this. As for himself, 
football is a disease he caught while 
he was a boy in Brooklyn and for 
which he is grateful. 
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SHORT CUTS TO BETTER GOLF. By 
Johnny Revolta and Charles B. 
Cleveland. Thomas ¥. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. Illustrations by 
Jerry Gibbons. ($2.95). 

Based on the premise that “every- 
one must groove his swing to fit his 
physique,” Johnny Revolta has worked 
out a system of teaching golf that 
should eluminate many aggravations 
for the beginner. “Short Cuts to 
Better Golf” is a simply-written, 
straightforward instructional book 
with illustrations showing right and 
wrong swinging and putting positions. 
Although it may not make the reader 
a Hogan overnight, on paper at least, 





it makes 


learning sound easy and 
maybe even fun! 
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NOTRE DAME FOOTBALL—THE 


oT" FORMATION. 

Leahy. Prentice-Hall, 

York. ($3.00.) 

It is difficult to conceive of any 
iextbook on football having more 
value to students of the game than 
ane written by the Notre Dame coach. 
Frank Leahy typifies football coach- 
ing at its highest degree of effi- 
ciency. He is a master of all phases of 
play. You cannot say of him that 
he is a specialist at defense, or of- 
fense, or developing spirit, or an¥ 
other one thing. He is the well- 
rounded coach raised to the highest 
power, 

Therefore, tt shottld follow natural- 
ly that any book he published ex- 
pounding the arts of coaching football 
would be of tremendous value. That 
is exactly the case. If you are a 
coach or a player, vou will be a better 
cvach or a better plaver after absorb- 
ing the lessons in Frank Leahy’s book. 
A coach who lifts this volume off the 
shelf in his favorite bookstore is very 
likely to feel he has gotten his money’s 
worth out of the first chapter alone. 
There, in a discussion entitled, “Get 
To Know Your Players,” Leahy scat- 
ters a whole barrage of wise and 
helpful tips to the coach. The rest of 
the book is broken down into various 
technical departments. 

This is not, of course, an autobi- 
ography. It is a “how to” book, but 
a fuscinating and instructive one. 


@ 

YOU CAN'T WIN. By Ernest E. 
Blanche. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington, D.C. ($2.00). 

In addition to [4 chapters in which 
he exposes various gambling and 
numbers rackets, Dr. Blanche devotes 
chapter 6 to asubject of particular in- 
terest to sports fans, “Betting on the 
Horses.” He blasts popular faith in 
mathematical chances which he says 
are ruled gut because of the elements 
of uncerfainty contained in the tem- 
peraments of the horses and the per- 
soniulities of the jockeys. Carefully 
explaining such practices as show bet~ 
ting, the touting racket, and betting 
systems, the author Jeaves one won- 
dering if there is ever a “sure thing” 
at the tracks. 


By 
Inc., 


Frank 
New 


just don't go stale in training. 

“Remember when Henry Arimsivong 
beat the daylights out of me and won the 
lightweight championship? (Biff did.) A 
lot of people asked me whether or uot | 
was out of shape. Well, F was in as good 
shape as I ever had been. I simply didn’t 
buve it any more, Experienced fighters 
never go stale, even when they put up 
a lousy fight ond get licked, os I[' did 
against Armstrong. JF was in shape that 
night but just couldn’t execute the things 
] wanted to do,” 

Anyway, the Cerdan-LaMotla scrap was 
moved from an outdoor date to an in- 
door date and cost the promoters and the 
principals thousands of dollars. "Fhen a 
horrible thought struek Biff. Is there any 
low against taking a fighter, or o promo- 
ter, at his announced word? Could be, 
you know, that LaMotta had actunlly in- 
jured his shoulder. 
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RACETRACK promoters like to sur- 

round their customers with extra 
touches which show they aren’t nickel- 
nursers—such items as swans floating 
around infield Jakes, abundant flowers, 
fine statuary, and swanky bars. But 
down at Agua Caliente in Mexico, the 
management has hit upon something 
both new and highly practical. Caliente 
is putting in a couple of ponds stocked 
with game fish. 

Bifl’s peso-plungine Mexican re- 
porter figures that this is the greatest 
thing for racing since the saliva test. 
Instead of going home both broke and 
hungry, punctured bettors will now 
leave the track only broke. After the 
last race, ail holders of losing tickets 
ean rush to the fish-ponds and, with the 
aid of a handy portable fishpole catch 
their dinner. 

Sort of a sucker-alter-sucker affair, 


eh, senor? 
# 
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OF BERG, the former catcher and 

eoath whn could talk baseball in 
cight languages but eouldn’t hit in any 
of them, tes this yarn about the late 
John McGraw. Moc cume to the Dodgers 
us at shortstop {from Priuecton Univer- 
sity after his graduation in 1923. He fin- 
ished ont the seuson with Brooklyn, not 
playing in too many games. That Winter. 
Moe went to Paris to take some courses at 
the Sorbonne. 

‘*L was walking down oa strect in Paris 
one aflernoon when [ saw John MeGraw 
und Elnughey Jennings, who was Mac’s 
coach with the Ginnts at the time,’”’ re- 
luted Berg. “I wanted awfully much to 
miroduce myself to them bat didn’t know 
how to go about it. And then McGraw 
spotted me and called. ‘You're Berg of 
Brooklyn, aren't you?’ be asked. 

**T said F wag ane he invited me lo have 
dinnee with hun. When | got a chance 
nione with Jennings, J told Hughey how 
remarkable Firhought tt was that MeGraw 
should know my naine and reeognize me, 
an obscure rookie. 

** *Kid,’ said Hughey, ‘MeGraw not only 
knows your name but how to piteh to 
You, loo.’ 

|} guess Jennings was right because I 
never remember getting o hit against the 
Gionts.” 


* a 
HERE are a couple of coaches who had 

something to boast about! When 
Bobby Daniels of Denfield High School 
won the 220-yurd dash at the high 
school track chumpionships in Minne- 
sota he wore the same pair of spike 
shots that his coach, Sig Ode, used as : 
collepe sprinter at Luther College in 
Iowa in 19380. The other coach Lisle 
Blackbourn, assistant grid tutor at Mar- 
quette, was proud, but not exactly hap- 
py, when he saw his son, Lisle, Jr., 


rd 


Playing for Wisconsin against Mar- 
quette, set up one touchdown, pass for 
another, and convert five extra points 
as Wisconsin beat Marquette, 41 to 0. 

oa * i 

- B. KEELER, the golfingest author of 

them all, was recently asked what was 
the best shot he ever had seen made in 
golf. Considering the amount of golf 
shots OQ. B. has seen, it left him quite a 
range bu! he never hesitated. 

“The best shot 1 ever saw in golf was 
a 12-foot putt,” was the amazing answer 
of the dean of Dixie’s sportswrilers. 

*It was at Mamaroneck, N. Y., on the 
old Winged Foot eourse. Bobby Jones 
was playing Al Watrous and had to sink 
n |2-footer to tic Al Espinosa for the 
tournainent lead and go into a playoff. 

“It was a good 12-footer, with a 15- 
inch fadeoff and Bobby sank it and then 
went on to heat Espinosa by 23 strokes 
in lhe playoff next day.” 

““Whieh one of the grand slam tourna- 
ments was that?” some wanted to know. 

“It wasn’t any of them,” replied O. B. 
“It was the year before his grand slam, 
Dut I’m convinced that if he hadn’t sunk 
that pult there never would have been any 
grand slam. If Bohby hadn’t won that 
tournument at Mamaroneck, it would 
have broken his heart and he never 
would have played the nex! year.” 

* * 

IFF feels that any tale about some- 

one outsmarting Branch Rickey is 
worth repeating. Here’s one we ran 
into from Harry Niles, who was Rickey’s 
roommate when Branch was playing 
with the Browns some 40 years ago. 

Although the Mahatma of Montague 
Street doesn’t pay too much attention 
to his haberdashery these days, he was 
quite a clotheshorse when he was a 
ballplayer. One day he turned up with 
a sult which set him back about $50— 
about as high as you could go for an 
outfit in those days. 

lles liked the suit very much, so 
much that he would like to have had it 
himself. Playing it smart, Harry said, 
“Branch, I hate to say this but that suit 
isn’t at all becoming to you.” 

Taken aback, Rickey never wore the 
suit again. One day Niles asked him 
what had become of it. “Tl tell you, 
Harry,” confessed Branch. “I can’t 
bring myself to wear it. You yourself 
said it didn’t look good on me and there 
is nO use In Wearing a suit which doesn’t 
become you. However, with a bit of 
alteration, it might fit you.” 

The upshot of the déal was that 
Branch sold his roomie the suit for $15. 

at * * 


EST COAST newspapers are strug: 

gling with the problem of expanding 
their sport scclions at a time when news- 
prink was never morc costly, The year 
1949 was one of the biggest yet for 
Pacific athletes, who eleanerd up national 
uilles and honors whirlwind style. The 
University of San Franciseo, a rank out- 
sider, slarted the rush by winning the 


National Invitational basketball title. - 


Mel Patton set track bugs buzzing by 
erasing the old :09.4 work] 100-yard dash 
record and Bob Mathias defended bis na- 
lional decathlon crown with little trouble, 

Zoe Ann Olsen continued to be Misa 
Diving. Some gents named Ted Schroed- 
er and Pancho Gonzales Ied tbe tennis 
held and Lloyd Mangrum and Jimny 
Dermuret had oa big year in golf. The 
Oakland Bittners were national AAU has- 
ketball conquerors, And the world cham- 
pion New York Yankecs were led by Casey 
Stengel, who lives in Glendale and lias a 
eity full of friends in Onkland. 

West Coasters stopped the preases 
in 749, 





DENVER, COLORADO, has long been 
famous for its scenery and rarefied 
atmosphere but only lately has it 


stepped up front as the hottest, minor- 
league baseball town in the country. Al- 
though a number of larger cities with 


minor-league clubs outdrew Denver in 
total attendance, none of them could 


yf i 
TEE 320 Lipo 





The Denver Bears of the Class A West- 
ern League attracted an average of 
6,615 customers to their 70 home games, 
even though they spent much of the 
season in the bottom half of the league 
standings. At least one major-league 
team would have been well satisfied 
with such a turnstile report. 


WHEN Jackie Jensen, former University 
of California football whiz and now a 
promising eandidate for the New York 
Yankee baseball echuh, got married to div- 
ing champ Zoe Ann Olsen, invilalions to 
the ceremony went at scalpers’ prices on 
the Berkeley campus ...And speaking of 
California, it is no secret that Notre Dame 
would like to arrange a grid series with 
the Bears. The Irish are nnxious to play 
in the Golden State every Fall, alternat- 
ing between Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia, where they have a home-and-horne 
agreement with USC. However, it doesn’t 
look as if ND can arrange a match with 
Cal for some years to come. 


JT a publicity luncheon for the 

Kramer-Gonzales tennis tour, an in- 
quisitive diner heckled promoter Bob- 
by Riggs about the sad state of profes- 
sional tennis that finds only a handful 
of top players able to command any 
real dough. “Why not set up some real 
competitive tournaments instead of just 
these exhibitions?” asked the eritic. 

Bobby grabbed the mike and let him 
have it. “All right,” he said, “I’m glad 
you asked that question. Exhibitions, 
huh? You think these boys are going 
out there and playing just for fun, 
without worrying about who wins? You 
think they may lay down once in a 
while? Well, I want to tell you you’re 
crazy, They're playing for one of the 
biggest purses in sport. They're play- 
ing for the privilege of staying in the 
tour next year. It means almost $100,- 
000 to win. The loser, you know, gets | 
bounced out of the next tour. You 
think that’s not competitive?’ Then 
Bobby applied the clincher. “You 
know,” he said, “it doesn’t necessarily 
follow that the loser is always going to 
get to promote the next tour!” 


ND that Jeaves the Biffer with the Paton! & 

momihly SPORTeascr. On tbe last ia 
day of the 1949 season, Ted Williams 
wus shut out at the plate by Vie Raschi 
of the Yanks and George Keil of the 
Tigers passed the Red Sox slugger for the 
Americun League hatting championslup. 
Batters have lost championships on the 
last day before but what made Kell’s tri- 
umph unusual? The answer is tbat Kell 
ig the first third-baseman in history to 
win the American League hatting cbam- 


No other billfold hos the unique construction of 


Pionship. And, incidentally, only one Na-) . the MEEKER 340, Thal's why it has o ploce for - 


tional League third-haseman ever won the 

baiting erown. Heinie Zimmerman took 

the honor playing for the Cubs in 1912. able poss case holds 8 cords, jicenses, ete. Smartly 

fashioned in rich, fine leathers. Yarious Prices. 
Don’! forget, Bift’s always in the At Dealers Everywhere. 

raarkelt for usable items aohout the THE MEEKER COMPANY, INC., JOPLIN, MO, 

great and near-great of sport. He Now York: 347 Fifth Ave, © Chicago: 36 5. Stato St, 


pays $35 for each one he uses. Items 

cannot be returned, nor ean Biff Mier 
MADE : 

Pine. Leather Goods 


everything, yet is thin, smort, streomlined, Remov- 


enter into correspondence about 
them. Shoot yours in to Biff Ben- 
nett, e/o SPORT, 205 E. 42 St, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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HOW CAN CHICAGO 
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Acute 


Although they finished in last place in the 1949 NL peunant race.the Cubs allracted more than a million fans into Wrigley Field. 





Chicago Cubs were the only 1948 major-league title- 
holders who retained their laurels at the end of the 
1949 baseball season. The Cleveland Indians, American 


{es stil] rich and erstwhile proud, skilled, and spirited 


-League and world champions in 1948, had to sweep their 


last series of the campaign to finish third; the Boston 
Braves, National League kings in 1948, eked out a 2-1 
victory in their final 1949 game to sneak into the first 
division, The Chicago White Sox, who joined with the 
Cubs in 1948 to give the otherwise grand city of Chicago 
its only double dose of major league nadir in history, 
soared from the American League cellar clear up to 
sixth place, yielding the AL booby prize to a team from 
our nation’s capital. 

But, when all the returns were in on October 2, last 
day of the 1949 regular season, the Chicago Cubs were 


cellar and kept the turnstiles humming. 


By ED BURNS 


For two successive years the wealthy Bruins have lived in the 


Can they keep it up? 


still wallowing in the mudhole, a filthy environment 
which seems to have enchanted them permanently ever 
since they skidded into it midway through the 1948 
season. 

The Cubs’ 1949 windup in the National League sink 
was their third in the 20th Century. This wouldn’t be 
too painful, as contrasted with the brilliant tradition 
the organization has recorded in the same century, if 
the span between the second and third failures had been 
as great as that between the first, in 1925, and the second, 
in 1948. But two successive years of holding up the 
National League, with prospects for more of the same 
in 1950, may yet prove exhausting to Owner-President 
Phillip Knight Wrigley, Vice-President-Business Man- 
ager James Timothy Gallagher, Vice-President-Talent 
Perceiver Charles John Grimm, and one Frank Francis 
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STAND THE CUBS? 


Frisch, who succeeded Grimm as field manager on June 
11, 1949. When Frisch took over, the Cubs had 
won !9 and lost 31 in their drive to the 61 victories and 
93 defeats with which they defended their dungeon 
title, a record discouraging enough to put Frankie in 
line for a consoling vice-presidency, too. 

The fact the Cubs continue to draw droves of cus- 
tomers becomes increasingly mystifying as the team 
becomes progressively less capable and former person- 
ality favorites pass on through hysterical deals or old 
age. Mr. Wrigley apparently is one of the few who at- 
tempt to answer the question, “How Can Chicago Stand 
the Cubs?” 

P. K., the Cubs’ main stockholder and genial, but 
sometimes very stubborn boss man, takes pleasure in 
the crowds that are attracted to “Beautiful Wrigley 
Field,” because the turnouts support his pet theories 
anent making his ball park a comfortable and otherwise 
pleasing place to spend an afternoon. 

But J have never heard him say the gate or the con- 
ecessions profits have soothed him in his knowledge that 
Chicago National League fans have been served artis- 
tically inferior baseball fare. Grossly inferior, I may 
add, whatever the charin of the ivy-covered outfield 
walls, the wide seats, the ladies’ immaculate powder 
rooms, the warm peanuts, the hot frankfurters, the cold 
lemonade and beer, the full-sized candy bar, souvenir 
baseball caps designed to fit every head from four and 
seven-eighths to eight and one-fourth, the horde of 
well-tailored ushers who can toss out a drunk in a 


dignified way, or field announcer Pat Pieper’s thriving . 


nursery for little lost kiddies whose names Pat bawls 
out over the public address system after he reads the 
identification slips tiny Minnie, et al, have clutched in 
their pudgy baby hands. 

Among the evidences that Boss Man Wrigley is not 
consoled by attendance and receipts is an outlay of 
$2,000,000 spent (“sunk’’ is an unpleasant word) on 
what is called a “far-flung farm system,” and a lot of 
other things, but which has produced nothing like $2,- 
000,000 worth of talent for the parent club. In addition 
to being an almost sterile talent producer, the Cubs’ 
farm system is said to have been the main reason for 
the well-advertised rift between Vice-President Gal- 
lagher and Vice-President Grimm in the months when 
Gallagher’s title was General Manager as well as Vice- 
President and Grimm was field manager. 

Gallagher wanted to grow the Cubs’ Humpty Dump- 
ties on the walls of the Cubs’ own farm system while 
Grimm insisted he couldn’t suffer the agonies of break- 
ing in beardless bargains without at least a few years’ 
experience in Triple A leagues. Charley preferred stars 
from the talent stores of more resourceful baseball 
builders than are to be found in the Cub organization, 
not mentioning names like Branch Rickey or Bill Veeck, 
Jr., for instance. 

Things had become pretty strained between Gallagher 
and Grimm, according to obvious appearances, and later 
according to the public admission of Wrigley, as the 
Cubs plummeted to the cellar in 1948. A month before 
the close of the 1948 season, Mr. Wrigley caused a two- 
column display ad to be printed in Chicago dailies. 
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‘Cub ad on August 30, 


Addressed, in large blackface type, “To Chicago Cub 
Fans,’ the advertisement said: 


The Club Management wants you to know we ap- 
preciate the wonderful support you are giving the ball 
club. We wart you fans and Charlie Grimm to have a 
team that can be wp at the top—the kind of winning 
team both of you deserve. 

We also know that this year’s rebuilding job has beet 
a flop. But we are not.content—and never have been— 
to just go along with an eye on attendance only. We 
want a winner, just as you do, and will do everything 
possible to get ome. 

If one system does not work, we will try another. 
Your loyal support when we are down is a real incentive 
for us to try even harder to do everything in our power 
to give all of us a winner. 

Thanks, 
The Chicago Cubs. 


The foregoing text was printed on August 30, 1948. 
A month later the season ended. The Cubs’ 1948 home 
altendance was announced as 1,237,792, in the only 
major-league park playing a schedule entirely in broad 
daylight, with no Negro stars, auto raffles, or extra- 
curricular whoopla. 

The Bruins finished last 
in ‘48, 27 and one-half 
games away from the 
pennant. 

Fans who had read the 


wondered what form the 
promised “rebuilding for 
a winner for all of us” 
Was going to take. Many 
of them were shocked, 
come Autumn’s frosts and 
Winter’s snows. It seemed 
that Grimm had at least 
made Gallagher move 
over on the driver's seat. 

First indication of how 
matters were going came 
on October 4 when Bill 
Nicholson, former WNa- 
tional League homer king, 
was traded for Harry 
Walker, former surprise 
National League batting 
champ. The bobby-soxers 
were sad at Nick’s passing, but other fans opined Nick 
had been pretty slumpful for several seasons. Maybe 
Walker would be a help. 

On October 11, pitcher Russ Meyer (a 17-game win- 
ner this season for the Phillies) was sold to Philadelphia. 
The fans remembered Russ had pitched two one-hitters 
in the first half of 1948 but they also recalled he had 
been adjudged hard to handle and had been given 10 
Starts without a victory in the second half of the sea- 
son, There was not too much chagrin about his passing. 

On December 8, Clyde McCullough, a hard-working 
catcher who blamed his tenancy in the Grimm doghouse 
to the fact “he no longer could laugh at Grimm’s jokes,” 
and pitcher Cliff Chambers, were traded to Pittsburgh 
for Frankie Gustine, a long-popular Chicagoan, and 
Cal Melish, undistinguished pitcher. The fans have 
noted that McCullough caught more games than any 
other Pirate catcher and that Chambers won 13 games, 
but at the time if seemed a good deal, though Gustine 
was shipped to Los Angeles in mid-season. 





On December 14 came the transaction they still talk 
about. Grimm swapped Eddie Waitkus. spectacular 
first-baseman (shot in June by a mentally distressed 
Chicago girl fan) and Hank Borowy. pitcher whom Gal- 
lagher had purchased from the Yankees in mid-season 
of 1945 for $90,500. Borowy is generally credited as 
being the main factor in the Cubs’ pennant success in 
1945, a gent who narrowly missed pitching the Cubs to 
their first world championship since 1908. Hank beat 
the Cubs the first five times he faced them this year and 
six times in his first seven tries. For Waitkus and 
Borowy, the Cubs got the veterans, Dutch Leonard, who 
won seven and lost 16 this season, and Walt Dubiel, who 
won six and lost nine. 

During Spring training, there was great confidence 
that Grimm had made a slick trade in obtaining ex- 
perienced pitchers, but Johnny Schmitz, who had won 
18 of the Cubs’ 64 victories in 1948 still was looked 
upon as the holdover ace. Johnny, a fine, albeit naive 
young country boy from Wisconsin, was pampered to 
the extent that he was supplied with a personal trainer 
named Freddie Schwartz, and a Japanese valet, Yosh 
Kawana. This year, Johnny won 11 and lost 13, in- 
cluding the final game of the season. After the Cubs 
had beaten the Cardinals in the first two days of the 
final three-game series to 
wreck the Cards’ pennant 
chances, Schmitz might 
have put the Cubs in a 
seventh-place tie, bul he 
was knocked oul in the 
second inning of a 138-5 
defeat, in a parade of 
seven Chicago pitchers. 

As recited earlier in 
this annotation, Frisch 
succeeded Grimm as 
manager on June 11, with 
the Cubs holding a record 
of 19 victories and 32 
defeats. 

Two days earlier, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wrigley and Mr. 
and Mrs. Grimm etided 
into Boston in the Wrig- 
ley private plane. We of 
the press had been told to 
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“Lthought vom were supposed to kick off 1” stand by for the arrival 


of the party. Traveling 
secretary Bob Lewis had 
corraled us in his suite. 
He provided us with needle-sharp pencils and pads. 
All at once the multimillionaire owner of the Cubs, 
greatly admired friend of all of us, burst into the 
suite. Forthright, as always, he told us without delay 
that Grimm, for the second time had been made a 
vicé-president and that Frisch had been lured, with 
permission of Horace Stoneham, from his job as coach 
of the N. Y. Giants. 

Frisch has a country estate in New Rochelle, and long 
has been fascinated by the petunias and other beauties 
thereon. But, it was explained, he had found the lure 
of the game he loves irresistible and had given up radio 
broadcasting to return to his monkey suit. No mention 
was made of the fact that though Frankie is a rich man, 
he also is as famous a lover ot money as he is as a 
former great switch-hitter and infielder. He may 
have been influenced somewhat by his desire to dip his 
only slightly gnarled digits into the fabulous Wrigley 
Sugar bowl. 

Alt any rate, Frisch rode from (—) TO PAGE $81) 
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EAR TIM: 

Unless the Nizam of Hyderabad comes 

along with a wheelbarrow of emeralds 

to pay for its mounting losses, professional 

football today is approaching a crisis that 

may well ruin the sport across the nation, 

blast several franchises right out of exist- 

ence, and set post-graduate ball back at least a decade 
——ali because of your Irish stubbornness! 

The tragic part is that it 1s all so unnecessary. If the 
rival leagues would get together on a businesslike basis 
the way the baseball] leagues do, set up a common player 
draft, reduce the overhead, and stop the suicidal con- 
flict in schedules, the sport would prosper under intel- 
ligent cooperation. 

Tim, you and I both know the fans want a “World 
Series in Football,” They would enjoy its thrills just as 
they do in baseball. A grid Series would draw 100,000 
at $5 a head to the Los Angeles Coliseum during the 
Christmas holiday week. A repeat contest to tee-off 
the schedule the following Autumn would swell] the cash 
boxes of both leagues. 
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A blunt, hard-hitting sports editor, shocked by the wanton 
waste of the pro football war, singles out one of the most 
influential NFL owners and tells him a few harsh truths. “It 


is a time of crisis,” he says. “What you're doing is suicide!’ 


By Jimmy Powers 


Right today, Tim, I'd be willing to recommend or en- 
dorse such a clash between the best clubs in each league 
as a Daily News promotion guurunteeing each club 
$100,000! 

You may wonder why I’m writing to you. 

Well, Tim, as one Irishman to another, let’s not kid 
the public. You're the key man. The majority of own- 
ers in your own National Football League want to get 
together with the All-America Conference and set up a 
businesslike agreement ending in a mutually profitable 
World Series. The last vote was 8-2 to do so. You and 
George Marshall of the Washington Redskins blocked it. 
Under your league rule, it had to be unanimous. We feel 
that you are the dominant man and that if you make 
peace, Marshall will go along rather than cause sacrifice 
sales of many of his own circuit franchises or be respon- 
sible for any bankruptcies. 

Look, Tim, you weren’t the only one to underestimate 
the All-America Conference back in 1946. But I wonder 
if you realize what your arbitrary stand is doing to pro- 
fessional football now? The All-America Conference is 
here to stay—at least as long as there (——> TO PAGE 88) 
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SID LUCKMA 


HAIL and FAREWELL 

























of men to raise the field of profes- 

sional sport to the high place it 
occupies in our national life today. 
Right away, you think of fierce, no- 
holds-barred performers like Ty Cobb 
and Jack Dempsey, slashing and 
crashing their way to success over the 
ripped bodies of their victims, and 
great-hearted, swashbuckling heroes 
like Babe Ruth, Jim Thorpe, and Wal- 
ter Hagen, bursting not only with raw 
talent but with a rich, human love of 
life and its pleasures, tov. You don’t 
always think of them so quickly, but 
still another type of man has heen 
prominent in the rise of sport from 
the cheap carnival stage to its present 
eminence. These are the men like 
Christy Mathewson and Walter John- 


| HAS taken many dilferent kinds 





By ED FITZGERALD 


great deal longer. 





Mister Quarterback, they call him, and it’s 
a title he has richly earned. But there’s a 
lot more to the man from Columbia than just 


the knack of throwing passes for touchdowns 








EDITORS NOTE: In Johnny Lujack and Sid Luckman, 
who are featured on SPORT’s cover this month (replica 
at feft), the Chicago Bears have the two men considered 
by most experts to be the finest T-formation quarter- 
backs in football history. Sid, at 33, may not play oa 
Lujnck, at 24, may he expected to 
pick up wherever his distinguished partner Jenaves off. 
He hax already proved his ability to do xo. But not even 
the great Lujack can ever obscure Sid Luckmian’s glory. 


son, like Bobby Jones and Don Budge, 
like Joe Louis and Joe DiMagzio— 
men of rare ability and equally rare 
character, men who have lent to 
their profession not merely  tre- 
mendous flashes of electric excite- 
ment but a sense of dignity and 
usefulness as well. 

Such a man is Sid Luckman, the in- 
comparable quarterback of the Chi- 
cago Bears, an athlete who has done 
as much as any other anc far more 
than most to elevate pro football to 
an equal social fooling with its older 
and richer brother, baseball. When 
you think of Luckman, you naturally 
think instinctively of matchless for- 
ward-passing skill, but you also think 
of Sid—whether you know him_per- 
sonally or not-— (——> TO PacE 18) 
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futernational 


Sid and his wife, Estelle, shown with their son, Robert Charles, 
in 1942, are now bringing up three children in their Chicago home. 


a : _ ‘. te. 
fatecrnattioijal 
Here Luckman runs for the first 


touchdown of his college carecr, 
against Maine, in Fall of 1936. 


(——> FROM PaGE 16) as one of the 
outstanding sportsmen of his day, as 
an exciting figure who proved that 
success could be achieved in even a 
rough-and-tumble game like pro foot- 
ball without requiring the sacrifice of 
the qualities of a gentleman. If you 
are wondering why that should quali- 
fy him as unusual, you are merely 
confessing that you do not know many 
pro football players. There are, hap- 
pily, more Luckmans coming into the 
game all the time, but the chances are 
that many of them never would have 


done so if it hadn’t been for the ad-' 


vance work of men like Sid, who 
paved the way. - 

The good-looking, black-haired, 
solid citizen of the Bears is so much a 
part of American football history that 
it is startling to discover that on two 
separate occasions—once when he 
was just starting and once when he 
had just- finished college—he came 


within a hair’s breadth of quitting the 
game. Studying what lay behind those 
fateful turning points in his brilliant 
career, and what human qualities are 
possessed by this genius at operating 
a football scoring machine, can be 
every bit as fascinating as replaying 
in memory the spectacular games that 
earned him his rating as one of the 
greatest players who ever stepped on 
the gridiron. 

That he is one of the greatest 
scarcely requires proof. The name of 
Luckman is repeated on page after 
page of the National Football League’s 
record book. Through 1948, in nine 
and a fraction seasons of league play 
(the fraction occurred in 1944, when 
he was in the Merchant Marine for 
part of the season), Sid completed 869 
passes out of 1,657 attempts for a glit- 
tering 52.4 average. It is safe to say 
that an average of better than 50% 
for a football passer may properly be 
compared to a .400-plus average for 
a hitter in baseball. Luckman’s aerials 
gained 14,303 yards for the Bears 
in that time and were directly 
responsible for 137 touchdowns. 
How many more touchdowns Sid’s 


passes set up is not readily learned 


from a search of the records, but 
it is instantly apparent in the size 
of his salary and in the respect with 
which he is regarded by everyone in 
his trade. 

Frank Leahy, a close personal friend 
of Luckman’s, once said: “The grim- 
mest assignment in football belongs 
to the passer- who is getting ready to 


throw and knows he is going to he 


smothered as soon as the ball leaves 
his hand. It takes a man with steel 
nerves. It’s the test of greatness on a 
football field.” Sid Luckman has met 
that test squarely several thousand 
times and has never been known to 
flinch. Speaking of the poise with 
which he cradles the ball and scans 
the field to pick out his receiver, 
meanwhile weighing carefully what 
chance the onrushing behemoths of 
the opposing line have of belting him 
on the seat of his pants before he can 


throw, a Chicago newspaperman re- 
marked in the press box that, -‘he 
looks like he was playing catch in his 
back yard.” Like all truly great ath- 
letes, Sid has the capacity to make it 
look easy. ; 

There is, of course, no desire here to 
paint Luckman as an untouchable 
whirling dervish, a ghost equipped 
with some magical power to avoid 
sharp physical contact with those 
sworn to drive him into the dirt. On 
the contrary, Sid gets hit hard—and 
often, There is a legend in the Na- 
tional League that the Bears never 
have to send his pants to the dry 
cleaners, but that’s strictly apocry- 
phal. The sad truth is that Sid has 
had his nose broken no fewer than 
seven times, twice in college and five 
times as a pro. But just as the brav- 
est soldier is the one who {ts most 
frightened of all but refuses to give 
in to his panic and sticks it out under 
fire, so the great T-quarterbacks’ are 
the ones who can take brutal puntsh- 
ment and bounce back undisturbed, 
wbo can remain cool and collected in 
the face of a leaping horde of mon- 
strously big enemy. tackles, guards, 
and ends, and wait until the last 
second before acting. When your quar- 
terback can do that, as Luckman can, 
your blockers get every chance to 
execute their assignments and carry 
the play through successfully. They 
are not hurried. The pivotal move 
is not made prematurely because a 
nervous ball-handler didn’t want to 
be buried under an avalanche of 
tacklers. 


NCIDENTALLY, when the Bears are 
on the road, Sid rooms with a huge 
young. man named Fred Davis, a 
bruising tackle from Alabama whose 
size is not merely unusual but down- 
right awesome, “When Fred came to 
us from the Redskins,” says Luckman, 
“I picked him out for my roommate 
because I figured he’d be wonderful to 
have around for protection.” And Sid 
isn’t just guessing when he gauges the 
Alabama youth’s strength. When he 
was roving the line for Washington, 
Davis had the honor of being the sev- 
enth person to shatter the tender 
Luckman proboscis. 

Despite the appalling number of 
times that his nose has been broken, 
Sid actually has been quite fortunate 
in the injury department. When you 
consider all the years he has been 
Hlaying football, in high school, in col- 
leke, and as a professional, you are 
inclined to agree with him when he 
says he has been very lucky to have 


suffered nothing worse than a few 


cracked ribs and a bad shoulder. As 
far as the nose is concerned, Sid ex- 
pects to have it straightened after he 
retires from active play. “There’s no 
sense having it done before then,” he 
will tell you cheerfully, and it is diffi- 
cult to argue with him. 

Sid’s dark, rugged good looks are 
damaged very little by the slight dents 
visible in his nose, He has thick, curly 
black hair which he wears combed 
back, and his features are both regular 
and strong. He is handsome, but that 
word has come to be so closely asso- 
ciated with the too-perfect Hollywood 
type of male beauty that one is re- 
luctant to use it in connection with 
Sid. When he stops playing, and gets 
his one facial defect cleared up, he 
will be ready to take over Spencer 
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Tracy roles in the movies. Sid could 
probably do it, too. He has a rich, reso- 
nant voice that he employs skill- 
fully in speaking engagements and 
radio and television appearances. 
He has the same poise on the plat- 
form that distinguishes himn on the 
field, 

Although he has escaped -grievous 
injury playing football, Sid under- 
went a long hospital siege just last 
Winter. He had trouble with his thy- 
Toid gland—his weight dropped all 
the way down to 178 pounds from a 
normal 200—and he had to submit to 
a delicate operation at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, which is part of the Mayo Clihic 
set-up at Rochester, Minnesota. Two- 
thirds of his thyrold gland was re- 
moved and the operation was so 
successful that Sid’s weight shot back 
up to its accustomed lIevel with 
astonishing swiftness. When he re- 
ported to the Bears’ training camp last 
August, he was looking like his old 
self again and had to worry only about 
a natural tendency to grow tired 
quickly. He had to condition himself 
pradually, working his way back into 
shape cautiously. The doctors who had 
feared that he would have to give up 
the game, however, knew their text- 
books better than their Luckman. He 
refused to believe that he was ready 
for the boneyard and he proved his 
point, 


NiLe 11-day stay in the Mayo Clinic 
was a singular and moving experi- 
ence to him. It is unlikely that he will 
ever forget it. Telling me about it, his 
voice prew low and husky and 
charged with emotion. He was ob- 
viously deeply grateful for the kind- 
ness and consideration with which he 
had been treated by the médical staff 
of the institution. But, even more im- 
portant, he was visibly affected by an 
extraordinary friendship that had 
been welded between him and Sister 
Mary William, an elderly ’ Roman 
Catholic nun on the staff of St. Mary’s. 
Sid is an articulate man, well able 
under normal circumstances to ex- 
press his thoughts with the utmost 
clarity, but he had trouble finding the 
right words to tell me how he felt 
about Sister Mary William... 

‘Ym telling you, I love her,” he 
said, sitting on the edge of his chair 
in the hotel room. “I actually fell in 
love with her. So help me, she means 
more to me now than anybody in the 
world outside of my own wife and my 
mother and my family. What a won- 
derful person. She'd come to see me 
all the time, before the operation and 
after. She sat and held my hand all 
during the operation, when they cut 
into my throat. My wife couldn't 
come, you know. She had our three 
children to worry about at home. And 
I wouldn’t let my mother stay, al- 
though she came out for a couple of 
days. Sister Mary William took care 
of me like I was her son. She bad me 
put in this beautiful suite, I’m telling 
you it was like the Waldorf Astoria, 
and she and half a dozen other sisters 
kept me busy all the time. I'll never 
forget the way she talked to me. You 
know, about people and about life, and 
about God...” 

“Are you a religious man, Sid?” [| 
asked him, thoughtfully. 

“Well, yes,” he said gravely. “I go 
to the temple regularly and I observe 
the high holidays Sat! I never go to 
bed at night without saying a little 
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George Halas (left) campaigned long and hard to get Sid to sign 
with the Bears in 1939, the year Luckman graduated from college. 


prayer.” He grinned in an embhar- 
rassed way. “I suppose that sounds 
suly coming from a football player,” 
he said, “but that’s the way I’ve al- 
ways been.” He sat back and thought 
for a while, as though he were won- 
dering whether or not he ought to 
tell me. “The day Eddie Waitkus was 
shot—he’s a good friend of mine—I 
told Sister Mary William about it and 
she took me down to a little chapel in 
the hospital. There wasn’t anybody in 
it'but us. And we prayed for a whole 
hour for Eddie, that he wouldn’t die, 
that he’d be able to play ball 
again...” 

There’s a scene for the most embit- 
tered iconoclast. The big, strong, Jew- 
ish boy from the streets of Brooklyn 
kneeling at the altar rail next to the 
frail, calm, black~habited nun, pray- 
ing together for the ballplayer's Jife. 
Certainly the world is richer for hav- 
ing people like these in it. 

Sid Luckman was born on Novem- 
ber 21, 1916, in the Williamsburg sec- 
tion of Brooklyn. His father, Meyer 
Luckman, was a trucker, in business 
for himself. When Sid was only five 
years old, the family moved out of 
its Bushwick Avenue apartment into 
a comfortable private house close to 
Prospect Park. Sid has an older 
brother, Leo, an older sister, Blanche, 
and a younger brother, Dave. Every 
one of the four Luckman children is a 
college graduate—Leo of Syracuse, 
Blanche of New York University, Sid 
of Columhia, and Dave of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The Luckmans 
were, and still are, a tightly-knit 
family. They have known good times 
and bad, and more of the latter than 
is the fair portion of any one family, 
but they have always been able to 
come up from adversity and claim 
their share of the good things of 
life, too. 

As far back as he can remember, 
Sid has always been crazy about foot- 
ball. The kids in his gang played a 
wild game of touch on the street in 
front of his house when they were 
little, It was almost entirely a passing 


the defending players. 
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During a 56-7 rout of the Giants 
in 1943, Sid set a new record by 
throwing seven touchdown passes. 


game, with line play at a minimum 
and the receivers forced to worry 
more about the hedges and curb- 
ings and irom railings than about 
Sid could 
throw the ball farther and straighter 
than anybody else, so he spent al- 
most all his time on offense heav- 
ing passes. He has been doing it 
ever since, 

_ Mostly,” he says, “I was a big man 
in the gang because I owned the only 
football on the block. My father gave 
me one when I was 
eight years old. He 
saw how much [| 
liked the game and 
he decided I should 
have my own. ball. 
That fixed things so 
the kids couldn't 
leave mé out of a 
Bame even if they 


(——> TO PAGE 72) 
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accident, Ben Hogan was the big man of golf. But 


J es one year ago, in December, 1948, before his 
he had known a long, hard season, and he decided 


that he needed a month’s rest. So he took the month. 


off in order to start the 1949 season fresh and keen. 
By January, he thought all staleness had left him. But 
in the $15,000 Los Angeles Open, which he had won the 
year before at Riviera, Ben didn’t play his top game. 
He finished well down. 

“I made a mistake,” Hogan told me after the tourna- 
ment. “In fact, I’ve just discovered that two weeks is 
all that one can stay away from this game. A month 
is too long.” 

“Just what did the month’s layoff do to you?” I asked 
him. 

“Well, first,’”? he said, “I found my concentration was 
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If you can’t play during the chilly season, try to study the pros 


on the tournament circuit. It’s a good way to improve your game 


By Grantland Rice 


spotty. It would come and go. Again my judgment of 
distance and the right club was off. I might also add that 
my confidence was jarred. If you want to win at golf, 
you must believe you will hit every shot straight on the 
pin. When you are playing well, I suppose most of your 
mental activity is subconscious. But after a layoff, you 
begin to call too much on your conscious effort, which 
isn’t nearly so dependable.” 

It was in California last January that Byron Nelson 
decided to return for a few competitive rounds. Nelson 
has been one of the all-time greats, a magnificent player 
and a great competitor. 

But he found his year’s absence had cut him down, 
just as Bobby Jones’ long absence had affected his play 
when he returned once a year to the Masters at Augusta. 

Nelson could still play every shot with fine skill. In 


SPORT 


One of the tougher and more picturesque courses on the Winter 
golf circuit is Pebble Beach (left) at Del Monte, California. 


practice, he looked unbeatable. But when the coid test. 


came against a field that was tournament-tough, he could 
no longer maintain the swift and continuous pace of 
those hardened to the continuous strain. 

As Bobby Jones said, “There is a big difference be- 
tween tournament golf and friendly golf. They are two 
entirely separate games.” This is why the ways of the 
average player and the star pro are so far apart, par- 
ticularly during cold weather. | 

As Winter comes on each year, the average golfer who 
lives above the M. and D. (Mashis and Divot) Line gets 
little chance for either practice or play outdoors. If he’s 
lucky, he can go to indoor schools and swing a club two 
or three times a week. He can practice club swinging 
in his own house or apartment while his wife looks 
apprehensively at the bric a brac. 

As some poet put it: 


“The heights by winning golfers kept 
Were not attained by daylight fight. 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were breaking chandeliers at night.” 


There are cork balls available today at which the 
duffer can smash viciously and knock them only a few 
feet. There are tumblers in which one can practice 
putting, using the tumbler for the hole. But in general 
the Northern run-of-the-club amateur is not too keen 
for golf in any form until the snows leave the scene 
and Spring finally arrives. 

Meantime, he has missed several valuable months of 
play, especially the type of play that calls for con- 
centration and determination. A few thousand fortunate 
golf addicts can leave their Northern or Midwestern 
homes after Christmas for visits to the sun-filled courses 
of California, Florida, Texas, and Arizona. This gives 
your golf an added touch, since you have the happy 
feeling you are putting something over on the unhappy 
brother who’s still back home freezing in the upland 
zones. But most amateurs can’t afford to hit the Winter 
golf trail. The professional golfer, on the other hand, 
is in a Winter dilemma that’s the exact reverse of the 
duffer’s. As Ben Hogan says, the pro who wants to keep 
winning can’t afford the luxury of a Winter layoff. 
There’s important money waiting for him at every stand 
along the circuit... cash awards that may mean a cool 
$10,000 or $15,000 on his income tax statement. So this 
time of the Fall finds the pro getting ready for the 
hardest workouts of his golf year. 

His bruising Winter tour begins in Southern Cali- 
fornia, at the now-famous Los Angeles Open. From 
there, he moves along through the other California 
tourneys and then heads for Phoenix and Tucson in the 
sovereign state of Arizona, From Arizona, the trail leads 
to Texas, and then on through the bottom rim of the 
south by way of New Orleans into Florida. From 
Florida, the wandering caravan slips into North and 
south Carolina, and then into Georgia where the dog- 
wood blooms and the wisteria blossoms of the Augusta 
National are waiting. Thus ends the Winter and early 
spring tramp, preamble to the long Summer trek later 
on through the North, Fast, and West, that will take in 
the U. S. Open at Merion, the PGA, the rich Chicago 
harvest at Promoter May’s Tam o’ Shanter, and the four- 
ball matches at Toledo, now a big annual feature. 

In practical terms, this means there’s a big golf tourna- 





Pro golfers like Cary Middiecoff must be on their mettle in 
the Winter tourneys. One careless stroke can cost them plenty, 


ment every week-end somewhere, the year ’round. Now 
this is more than flesh, blood, and bone can quite endure. 
Naturally, each town or city wants the top stars—Snead, 
Demaret, Mangrum, Middlecoff, Alexander, Harbert. 
Haefner, Harrison, and the like. The demand for their 
services is terrific. Each golfer must make his own 
decision as to when he can afford a lay-off and how long 
he can safely stay away from the game. 

Endless hours of practice are needed by the touring 
pro to keep his game sharpened and his subconscious 
mind at work. But there is a big difference between the 
practice play of the pro and that of the average player. 


The pro, as a rule, knows exactly what he is doing. 


He knows the relation of his hands to the club head. 
He knows the fault he is out to cure. And once he has 
his swing grooved, he keeps (——> TO PaGE 90) 
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With elastic in their legs and glue on their fingers, the “track 


stars’ of the Browns have spread destruction throughout the AAFC 


By GORDON COBBLEDICK 


baseball players above the sub-stumblebum level 

with Ty Cobb. In similar manner, all football ends 
who can snag a spiraling pigskin without the aid of a 
butterfly net are likened to Don Hutson, the lean Ala- 
baman who made pass-catching a refined art when he 
was a member of the Green Bay Packers. 

Paul Brown, who gave his name as well as his dis- 
tinguished talents as a coach to Cleveland’s professional 
football team, three-time champion of the three-year- 
old All-America Confererice, once was invited to do 
just that—compare Mac Speedie with Hutson. After 
careful consideration, he spoke as follows: 

“Speedie has practically everything Hutson had and 
several things besides—including Lavelli.” 

When the spectacular success of the Cleveland Browns 
is subjected to analytical examination, four individuals 
stand out. They are Otto Graham, T-quarterback and 
passmaster; Marion Motley, the giant Negro fullback 
whose forays up the middle dissuade opposing linemen 
and line-backers from rushing Graham too vigorously; 
and Mac Speedie and Dante Lavelli, the ends who catch 
Graham’s passes. To grant that. these four are the 
Browns’ big men is, admittedly, to deny their proper 
recognition to the bulwarks of the line and to the half- 
backs who share the ball-carrying burden with Motley. 
It may not be strictly fair, but it is the way the public 
thinks of the Browns. There is a considerable mass of 
evidence that it is also the way opponents think of the 
Browns. 

In one sense, if marks a refreshing departure from the 
tradition that only backs can be glamorous. Hutson, 
Speedie, and Lavelli probably are the only ends since 
Bennie Oosterbaan's day at Michigan who have out- 
slamored the halfbacks of their own teains. “Those two 
track stars,” as Ray Flaherty, former coach of the New 
York Yankees and now of the Chicago Hornets, once 
called them with ill-concealed loathing, have been twin 
thorns in the side of opponents for four years, or since 
the All-America Conference was founded—Speedie at 
the Cleveland left end, Lavelli at the right. Between 
them, they hold most of the league’s pass-receiving 
records. In 1946, Lavelli established a standard which 
still endures by snatching eight aerials for gains aggre- 
fating 183 yards in a single game. A year later, Speedie 
came within 17 yards of equalling that mark. Speedie 
was undisputed pass-catching champion of the league 
in 1947 and ’48, despite a shoulder separation that caused 
him to miss two games of the latter season. 

In 1946, Lavelli was named at end on the official All- 
Conference team, with Speedie on the second eleven. In 


|: WAS the fashion a generation ago to compare all 


Mae Speedic (left in color photo) and Dante Lavelli (right) 
rank as the most devastating end team in pro football. When 
Lavelli (56 in action photo) isn’t scoring, Speedie (58) is. 
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1947, Speedie and Lavelli were the two all-star ends. 
In '48, Speedie was named to the first team, Lavelli to 
the second. 

It has been pointed out that, in their persistent 
domination of the field in which they operate, they have 
the advantage of working with the man whom many rate 
the best T-formation quarterback in the business. But 
attention has also been called to the fact—and Otto 
Graham cheerfully grins concurrence—that he enjoys a 
large bulge on his sharpshooting rivals by having 
Speedie and Lavelli to throw to. ‘‘All I have to do,” 
he says, “is heave the ball into the air. One of those 
guys will go and get it.” 

Cleveland football addicts show little disposition to 
settle the question of who makes who great. They agree 
that it is a fortunate combination. 

Both ends leaped from rather obscure collegiate be- 
gZinnings to instantaneous fame in pro football. Speedie— 
but before we go any further, let’s get straight on his 
first name. That “Mac” isn’t a nickname or an abbre- 
viation. He was christened Mac at the insistence of a 
Scottish grandfather. Not McTavish or McDougall or 
McGregor. Just plain Mac. He has long since outgrown 
his annoyance at being addressed as Max. He has even 
accepted with resignation Paul Brown's habit of in- 
troducing him as Max McSpeedie. 

Speedie, as we started to say, was educated at the 
University of Utah, a worthy institution which has never 
been admitted to membership in the select association 
of colleges from which All-American football players 
are chosen. In his undergraduate days, he was famed 
more widely as a hurdler than as a football player. He 
Tan a good second to Fred Wolcott (———> TO PAGE 94) 
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HOT SHOT OF THE RED SOX 


A SPORT PROFILE 





With his skinny frame, toothy grin, snappy clothes, and maddening inability 


to get the ball over the plate, the Boston lefty qualifies as the typical 


rookie. What makes him unusual is that his fast one can blow your head off 


By AL HIRSHBERG 


baseball fame over a horizon of wide-spread collars 

and Windsor ties up around Fenway Park in Boston, 
Maurice (Lefty) McDermott is the name, and if you do 
not hear a great deal about him in the years to come, 
every expert who has seen him in action will throw 
in the towel. 

McDermott, the epitome of modern youth, is the new 
Hal Newhouser, if you ask Birdie Tebbetts, the veteran 
Red Sox catcher. Tebbetts, you may recall, broke in 
Newhouser at Detroit. 

He's the new Lefty Grove, if you ask general man- 
ager Joe Cronin. Cronin faced Grove in his prime. 

He’s the new Rube Waddell, if you ask vice-president 
Eddie Collins. Collins was a teammate of Waddell’s. 

He's the new Lefty Gomez, if you ask farm director 
John Murphy, the old Yanks’ fireman. Murphy spent 
half his time watching Gomez blind oppdsing batters 


= very latest thing in southpaws is peeking at 


and the other half dashing out to relieve him. 

Actually, McDermott is McDermott, the most refresh- 
ing personality to walk into a baseball camp since the 
day Ted Williams first reported to the Red Sox in Sara- 
sota, Florida, back in the Spring of 1938. Practically 
beardless, the cadaverous youngster from Poughkeepsie, 
New York, via Elizabeth, New Jersey, was 21 last 
August 29, He has a left arm three times as big as his 
right, and with it, he can throw the most blazing fast 
ball and the most baffling curve that baseball has seen 
in years. But he’s as wild as a South African bushman, 
and that’s the thing that kept him out of the major 
leagues so long. If he could have controlled the ball, 
the Red Sox might have won the ’49 pennant. 

During the first two months of the 1948 season, when 
he was with the Red Sox, McDermott lived with the 
Johnny Peskys in nearby Lynn. Every night, he picked 
up a baseball, stood in the center of the living room, 


In his relatively few appearances in the big-time last season, McDermou had the most conservative observers comparing him with 
Grove, Gomez, and Feller. Hia wildness kept the hitters loose, and his fast ball looked like a tiny white pill zooming up there. 
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Wide World 
Lefty, who is very clothes-conscious, has a large as- 
sortment of 


auits. His main weakness is shirts. 


held it in front of him like a microphone, and, swaying 
slightly, crooned, “L'il boy, why can’t you go over that 
plate?” The “I'll boy” couldn’t go over the plate and 
Lefty finished the season at Scranton. All he did there 
Was average 14 strike-outs a game, winding up the Sea- 
son with a no-hitter against Utica in the playoffs. “And 
you know what?” he exulted later. ‘I averaged only 
three walks a game, Old Mac is growing up.” 

McDermott looks as if he hasn’t a bone in his body. 
He’s so loose that he can twist himself up like a pretzel. 
He does it sometimes, just to scare people. Like Ewell 
Blackwell, he’s all arms and legs and Adam's apple. He 
wears a size 16 collar, and it looks too big for hitn. 

His callection of shirts is appalling. He’s never counted 
them and won’t estimate how many thcre are, but, ac- 
cording to Ruth Pesky, Johnny's little blonde wife, he 
must have.35 in his wardrobe. They all have sweeping, 
wide collars with points that reach halfway to his 
tummy. 

He changes his shirt three times a day. He wears one 
to the ball park. He wears the seecand coming horine. 
The third makes its appearance in tirne for dinner. 
Lefty wouldn’t be caught dead in a shirt that had the 
slightest suspicion of a blemish on it. When he [first 
moved in with the Peskys, Ruth’s mother said she would 
launder his shirts for him. She gave up after a week. 
The owner of the Lynn laundry which got McDermott’s 
business switched his allegiance to the Braves when the 
Red Sox sent Lefty to Scranton. 

Clothes and food are his only extravagances. He sends 
the bulk of his salary home to Poughkeepsie, where his 
father, a former ballplayer and umpire, 1s now in the 
recreation department of the Hudson River State Hos- 
pital. The rest of the money goes into shirts, ties, slacks, 
suits, jackets, accessories, shoes, and food. McDermott 
owns 13 pairs of shoes and shudders at the very thought 
of wearing the same pair twice in one week. 

Lefty dislikes bow ties because he hasn’t figured out 
a way to maneuver them into Windsor knots, for which 
he has a passion. He is an ardent devotee of the grand- 
manner-in-cravats school of thought, and he has noth- 
ing but pity and contempt for older fools who use the 
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Joe McCarthy (right), who knows a good thing when 
he sees one, gave McDermott picnty of seasoning. 
Wide Warld : 





ancient four-in-hand method. However, he is willing 
to crusade generously in the camp of his elders. For 
instance, one day in °48, Johnny Murphy pulled into 
scranton. The Sox farm boss said to MeDermott, "Kid, 
{ hear you’re getting that control. Keep it up and you’ll 
be back in the big leagues.for good.” 

To which McDermott answered, “‘Kid, your tie is toa 
small. I thought I gave you the word once. Here, let 
ine fix it for you.” Reaching out, he calmly pulled 
Murphy’s tie loase and re-knotted it in the Windsor 
tradition. 

“There,” said Lefty. “Now, if you had a wider collar 
with longer points, you’d really look like something.” 

“When you get to be my age,” commented Johnny, 
“vou won’t care much how you look.” McDermott keeps 
after him, but Murphy can’t tle a Windsor knot yet. He 
can’t quite make himself forsake conventional shirts. 
with conventional collars, either. 

“That Murphy,”. McDermott always mourns. 
never learn.” 


He'll 


EFTY spends a small fortune for food, but he doesn’t 

eat much, a fact which Tom Dowd, thc. traveling 
secretary of the Red Sox, flatly refuses to believe. Dowd, 
who sees only his meal checks, insists that McDermott 
eats More than any man in the history of civilization. 
“He loves pastry and pie a la mode,” Dowd announces. 
Then he adds, somewhat dolefully: “It makes everyone 
fat but McDermott.” 

. Actually, Dowd, besides being jealous because he 
can’t eat that sort of thing himself without swelling up 
like a yeast cake, is maligning Lefty a little, but Tom 
can't be blamed for that. Every night, when the team 
is on a train, Dowd walks into the dining car around 
nine o'clock to settle the accounts. Among other items, 
there is nearly always a $6 tab for McDermott's dinner. 
Ton: blows up only slightly when he sees Lefty calmly 
sitting at a table munching on pastry and sipping coffee. 

“That’s on you,’ Dowd always insists. 

“Because Yawkey can’t afford it?” asks McDermott. 

“Because you had the biggest dinner of anyone on the 
ball club an hour ago.” 


SPORT 





McDermott eats often because he doesn’t eat much 
al a time. 


Here Mrs. Ruth Hatch fixes his cereal, 
Hide H’aorld 
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What Tom may not know is that Lefty is a picker at 
food. Mrs. Pesky, who gives McDermott the full ma- 
ternal treatment, even though she is only a few years 
older herself, is always after him to eat more, ‘He tries 
everything,” she says, “but he never finishes anything. 
He could buy a couple of shirts a day on the money he 
spends for food he doesn’t eat.” 

McDermott, built like a movable toothpick, since he 
stands six feet, two and a half inches tall and weighs 
only 164 pounds, invariably gets indignant over the 
whole situation. “Somebody is always giving me a had 
time,’ he complains. ‘“‘Dowd gives me a bad time be- 
causc I eat too much. Ruth gives me a bad time because 
I don’t eat enough, They’re both wrong. I’m a moderate. 
average eater. The only difference between me and 
other people is that I don’t have any patience with that 
barbarous custom of eating three times a day. 1 eat 
when I’m hungry.” 

Since he’s a little hungry all the time, he eats a little 
all the time. 

He had to switch his Boston abode during the latter 
stages of the ‘49 season when Johnny Pesky’s parents 
came on from Portland for a visit. When that happened, 
Lefty moved in with the gang of Red Sox single men 
in Mrs. Ruth Hatch’s boarding house on Bay State Road. 
Mrs. Hatch runs a famous estahlishment frequented in 
the Summer time by unmarried Red Sox ballplayers 
and in the Winter by unmarried Boston Bruin hockey 
players. Struggling with two gangs like that, Mrs. Hatch 
gets accustomed to huge appetites, but she doesn’t re- 
gard McDermott as a demanding boarder at all. 

Lefty sleeps the way he eats. When he’s tired, he pops 
off, regardless of the hour. When he isn’t, he prowls 
around, or sits in bed reading half the night, During 
the season, he rarely drops off to a sound sleep much 
before two A.M. 

From a training standpoint, however, he’s a Pollyanna 
of virtue. He's always in his room by midnight. He 
smokes cigarettes from sheer nervousness, but he wastes 
tobacco as freely as he wastes food. He takes three or 
four puffs and then crushes the butt. Occasionally, he 
will try a cigar, which he smokes self-consciously. He 
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ft would be hard to find a more relaxed young man 
than young Lefty. We believes in taking life casy. 


holds a cigar like a cigarette and, when he forgets him- 
self and inhales, he goes into a frightful coughing spasm 
which gives him the appearance of a hopeless asthmatic. 

He has a constant, engaging grin on his Jong, thin 
face, and his blue eyes are never without a twinkle. A 
perfect mimic, he can go into any routine after he’s seen 
it once. He also plays a pretty sharp harmonica and 
hasn’t a bad singing voice. 

Among his other extra-curricular achievements is a 
complete mastery of double talk. On the train to 
Florida a year ago, he convulsed a carload of newspaper- 
men when he acquired a conductor’s cap several sizes 
too big for him and, rolling his eyes, mouthed a mess 
of mumbo-jumbo for hours. He had no alternative. 
The boys were playing poker in the section under his 
upper berth. 


N ardent devotee of swing music, McDermott, with 

_ his loose joints and lithe build, is one of the most 
praceful dancers in the baseball business. He likes to 
jive about occasionally, but he’s much happier in an 
atmosphere of very soft lights and very sweet music. 
‘Somebody once wrote that I like be-bop,” Lefty in- 
dignantly bleated one day. “I definitely don’t Hke be- 
bop. I think it stinks. I’m really an old-fashioned guy. 
I like to listen to Benny Goodman play and Perry Como 
sing. But be-bop? Phooey! That’s for the younger 
generation.” 

He goes out with teen-age girls and always gets them 
home before midnight. Wherever he goes, he is mobbed 
by the younger set which hangs around the clubhouse 
entrance every day, ignoring the likes of Williams, Dom 
DiMaggio, Vern Stephens, and even handsome Jack 
Kramer. When the lanky McDermott emerges, usually 
with a hot dog in his hand and a toothy grin on his face, 
the girls howl and scream. 

“Sometimes,” Lefty says, laconically, “they faint.” 

Actually, McDermott isn’t really interested in any of 
them, because he’s been going with the same girl ever 
since his sophomore year at St. Patrick’s High School in 
Elizabeth. She’s a little brunette, more than a foot 
shorter than he is. Her name is (——> TO PAGE 85) 
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CRYSTAL-BALLIN 
THE 
BASKETEERS 


Sifting all the reports handed him by coaches and 





sportswriters from all parts of the country, a tep 


radio expert predicts the new college cage heroes 


By STAN LOMAX 


PAUL ARIZIN of Villanova (left). one of the finest 
scorers in the game, wins one of the forward berths 
on the advance All-Ameriea. DICK DICKEY (center) 
of North Carolina State gains a guard position and 
DON LOFGRAN (above) of San Francisco gets the 
nod for the center slot. Like their teammates on the 
mythical team, these three are all seniors and all over 
six feet tall. Lofgran, who led the Coast college to 
National Invitation Tonrnament championship at 
New York last March, is rated nation’s top player. 


SPORT 


what will happen in the future, but it’s very human 
to try. Especially in the field of sport. 

The success with which you can guess what the 
future holds is another matter, but this department’s 
confidence was bolstered considerably by the results of 
last year’s peek in the dark. You may recall that our 
first five erystal-ball choices for the °48-"49 season— 
Ed Macauley, Ralph Beard, Alex Groza, Kevin O’Shea, 
and George Kaftan—turned out pretty well. So why 
not, we reasoned, risk it again? 

As was the ease last year, the diligent researcher 
quickly discovers that the ranks of outstanding college 
basketball players are heavily loaded with centers. Like 
it or not, basketball today is primarily a tall man’s 
game, and the the players with the greatest amount of 
physical equipment and natural talent tend to become 
centers. Take a look at last season’s crop, for instance. 
Among the outstanding centers of the country were 
Macauley, Groza. Jack Kerris of Loyola, Don Lofgran 
of San Francisco, Charfie Share of Bowling Green, Vern 
Gardner of Utah, Ernie Vandeweghe of Colgate, and 
Yern Mikkelsen of Hamline. That’s a tremendous array 
of talent to have competing for the same All-America 
berth. 

The only solution (the one we used last year and in- 
tend to use again this year) is to deploy the centers 
throughout the lineup. If you were a coach, asked to 
pick an all-star Hineup on which to risk your own 


NY enat who 1s human can foretell accurately just 
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ward position with 


strength to the dream 


PAUL UNRUH (feft) of Bradley Tech shares the for- 
Arizin 
squad's 
throughout the Midwest as un extremely fast man, 
Unruh has galloped the quarter-mile in 49,7 fer the 
Bradley track team. Im a guard station is HAL HAS- 
KINS, six-foot, three-inch star from Tamline. Ob- 
secured for years by Vern Mikkelsen, Haskins earned 
a place in the sun for his last college season. In 
"48-49, lac outscored Mikkelsen by 2 slim. margin. 


reputation, you certainly would not hesitate to choose 
more than one good big man just because of a distaste 
for stuffing your roster with centers. Our motto musi, 
therefore, be that it’s talent that counts. 

Searching for that talent, our eyes fell upon five six- 
footers who appear to have everything a basketball 
coach could possibly want. Each man is tall, agile, sharp 
of eye, and (all of them are seniors) experienced. Each 
has proved himself to be not only a dangerous scorer but 
a steady, aggressive guard as well. 

Take Paul Arizin, for instance. Six feet, three and a 
half inches tall, weighing 180 pounds, 21 years old, he 1s 
the mainstay of the ine Villanova College team that was 
good enough to be invited to the National Invitation 
Tournament at Madison Square Garden in New York 
last March. Arizin is in most respects a typical modern 
basketball star—rangy, fast, able to get the ball away 
in a hurry, possessing an uncanny gift for hitting the 
basket from every possible angle. In one regard, how- 
ever, he is distinctty unusual. He never played basket- 
ball in high school, having made a school team for the 





and adds considerable 


offense. Famous 
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first time when he was a sophomore player in college. 

Arizin is best known as a scorer of phenomenal pro- 
portions. He hit the headJines all over the country 
when he threw in the staggering total of 85 points for 
Villanova in an early-season game against the Phila- 
delphia Naval Air quintet last year. That’s the all-time 
one-game scormg record for a college player, although 
some critics do not hke to count it as such because it 
was compiled against a non-collegiate opponent. With or 
without that record, however, Arizin compels attention. 
He had the second highest scoring average of any col- 
legiate player in America last season, finishing right 
behind Tony Lavelli of Yale with a mark of 22 points 
per game in 27 games. Lavelli’s average was 22.4. 

Another Paul shares the forward positions with Arizin. 
He is Paul Unruh of Bradley Tech. Six feet, four inches 
tall, with 181 pounds distributed over all that length, 
Unruh has been one of Bradley’s steadiest scorers. An 
Uilinois native, coming from the town of Toulon, he is 
one of the fastest men playing coliege basketball today. 
He holds the all-time record for running the quarter- 
mile at Bradley, having hung up a sizzling 49.7 for the 
distance. Despite his speed, Paul is best known at 
Bradley for his amazing endurance. He plays almost 
all of every game—the ‘40-minute man,” they call him 
—and never shows any signs of slowing up. Unruh’s 
point total for the ’48-’49 season was a fat 509. Broken 
down, it shows he averaged 14.5 points per game for 35 
games. Not sensational, perhaps—but wouldn’t you like 
to have him on your team? 

The boy who holds down the center position on our 
dream team is, in our opinion, the No. 1 player in 
America today. He is Don Lofgran, the loose-limbed, 
high-tension powerhouse of the University of San Fran- 
cisco. The coaches on the West Coast are unanimous in 
naming him as the best there is, and the Eastern coaches 
to whom I talked were equally convinced of the big 
fellow’s value. Lofgran is six feet, six inches tall. He 
looks a bit on the'‘stringbean side, being only 183 
pounds heavy. He went to San Francisco from Grant 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: 
Radio and sports fans all over 
America are familiar with both 
the yoicc ond the face of Stan 
Lomax. Ace WOR reporter, he is 
a specialist in basketbalF who 
rarely misses a major comlest. 








Tech in Oakland, California, where he had made a 
notable reputation as an all-around athlete. He hit the 
big time with an explosive bang last season when he 
led the Dons to the National Invitation Tournament 
championship—what an upset that was!—and was picked 
as the most valuable player in the competition. 

Although he is a fiery, emotional competitor, Lofgran 
plays the game with astonishing poise. He is graceful, 
too, despite his exceedingly long frame, and his un- 
canny ability to throw the ball into the basket is matched 
by his deft touch on defense. Don doesn’t foul out very 
often, which is a terrific asset. Nothing hurts a ball club 
more than the loss of its ‘big’ man in the last hectic 
minutes of a crucial game. A major in Physical Edu- 
cation, Don wants to coach or play pro ball after he 
graduates. But the chances are that the pros will make 
him wait a while before he starts coaching. 

The fourth member of our all-star quintet is a young 
man whose name must sound as familiar to college 
basketball fans as the name of Charlie Justice does to 
followers of football. He is Dick Dickey of North 
Carolina State, currently playing his fourth—that’s right, 
fourth—season of varsity ball for Ev Case’s talented 
Wolfpack. Around the State campus, they call Dickey 
“The Blond Bombshell” and they are not referring 
merely to his fair-haired good looks. Dickey can do 
everything on a basketball court and do it superlatively 
well. He didn’t get the attention last year that he did 
in his freshman and sophomore campaigns, but that was 
due largely to the unfortunate fact that he was laid low 
by a virus infection just before State took off on one 
of its most important road trips. But Dickey and his 
one-hand jump shot will be heard from this year. 

Rounding out the personnel of our mythical team is 
Hal Haskins of Hamline, a six-foot, three-inch, 190 
pound athlete whose genius has been hidden under the 
Shadow of Vern Mikkelsen for the last few years. 
Mikkelsen, the brilliant Pied Piper center who is now 
playing for the professional Minneapolis Lakers, was 
Hamline’s principal publicity magnet. Rarely was there 
any black ink left over for Haskins. Yet, believe it or 
not, Haskins outscored his more illustrious teammate 
last year, 389 points to 328. Averaging 19.5 points per 
game, Hal proved himself a contortionist who could 
throw accurate shots from any angle, from any position. 
He 1s a grim, relentless competitor whose teammates 
nicknamed him ‘“Emotionless."’ He is so good that the 
Lakers, who already have an arm out for him, are 
bragging at this early date that he will be the sensation 
of the pro league when they bring him up. He is, 
beyond any doubt, good enough to play on anybody's 
All-America team. I know he’s good enough for mine, 
and then some. 

The only trouble with picking a Crystal Ball team 
like this one is that it has room for only five men, and 
you can’t possibly give places on one team to all the 
fine basketball players you have seen or have received 
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JIM RIFFEY CHARLIE BILLY JOE 
SHARE 
SECOND 
TEAM } ; 
i. ‘ a 
WYOMING BOWLING 
GREEN 
WHITEY SKOOG.................. iH ee cet ee ee ae MINNESOTA 
mR JOEL HALUHNTA IN. wold We | pho. oe die ee a te et od NYU 
TH : D JAGK: SHELTON. 7 See eee tee ed ey ee ean np ek OKLAHOMA A. and M. 
TEAM REVIOSR EAE Peet re oe the ee an ae ee NOTRE DAME. 
BTR A RATAN eee ee ee cers ee alien gene USC 
PACHA Ws laurie me PE ee Fs van ae Daa Sebteg ee ou... =©6©SMU 
FOURTH BT LLSSCRS ONS: . rine ae Oe ee Pe Pee ILLINOIS 
TORT POUS ieee, cys koh cack been alte 5 ba ete OS Nae ee eo LA SALLE 
TEAM | 
CHARLEE (COGPERS ove es) hot eelge ee ob eae eee! Se DUQUESNE 
JOM GINS 8: oobi Ba oe ae ee ee eee KENTUCKY 
Sherman White, Long Island University; Jim Spivey, Kentucky; Gene Schnittker, 
Ohio State; Abe Becker, NYU; Jack MeMahon, St. John’s; Bob Lavoy, Western Ken- 
HONORABLE tucky; Zeke Simicola, Niagara; Marcus Freiberger, Oklahoma; George Yardley, Stanford; 
MENTION Ed Gayda, Washington State: Paul Senecsky, St. Joseph’s; John Azary, Columbia; Don 





Rehfeldt, Wisconsin; Wally Osterkorn, llHinois; Bob Ambler, Arkansas. 


reports on. Just look, if you will, at the talent on what 
we must for form’s sake—call our second team—Johnny 
Pilch of Wyoming, tabbed by Oklahoma A. and M.'s wise 
Hank Iba as the very best in the country; Jim Riffey 
of Tulane; huge Charlie Share of perennially tough 
Bowling Green; Bob Cousy, the prestidigitator of Holy 
Cross; and Billy Joe Adcock, the Vanderbilt ace who.i!s 
the No. 1 player in the Deep South. 

Cousy, in particular, is hard to leave off the first team. 
Wiry, quick-moving, he is blessed with a sure pair of 
hands, and a furious will to win that makes him a 
formidable opponent. Under the graceful shadow of 
George Kaftan during his first two years at the Cross, 
Cousy emerged as a full-fledged star in his own right 


last year after Kaftan graduated in mid-term and joined — 


the Boston Celtics, Cousy’s forte is scoring. He is a good 
man in all departments but he excels on the attack. He 
gets rid of the ball in a hurry and he owns a repertoire 
of trick shots that bewilders everybody in the house— 
especially the weary guards who are trying to hang on 
his uniform shirt. | 

Holy Cross is not expected to be the powerhouse it 
used to be when Doggy Julian, now running the pro 
Celtics in Boston, had Kaftan, Cousy, O’Connell, and 
the others—but with Cousy, it will be tough. 

Kven the third and fourth team—and the honorable 
mention list—contain players of such undisputed bril- 
liance that it seems shameful to differentiate between 
them, Look at Kevin O’Shea of Notre Dame, for instance. 
O’Shea is placed on the third team only because his trick 
knees make him such a doubtful quantity for all-season 
service. When you are measuring talent, O'Shea is just 
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as big as the next guy. When his knees don’t give him 
trouble, he can run away with your ball game before 
you realize it. 

The point is, it doesn’t really matter which team they 
happen to be put on in this wholly arbitrary lineup— 
these boys are the best. Watch them in action and keep 
an eye on the box scores of the games in which they 
are involved, and see if they don’t hold up. 

It is becoming increasingly possible each year to get 
a good line on the country's collegiate basketball talent. 
This is because the professional scouts do such a thor- 
ough job of combing the cities, the plains, and the hills 
for new blood. In the old days, before the professional 
version of the game became so popular (and so profit- 
able) it was often difficult to find out much about the 
players on the smaller college teams. That’s no longer 
the case. Now a classy forward on Inland State Teachers 
has every bit as good a chance of making All-America as 
the high-scoring center of Kentucky or Long Island 
University. 

Furthermore, as you will notice when you study the 
personnel of the four teams we have selected, the small- 
college players do pretty well when it comes to grabbing 
their share of the honors. Which is as it should be. The 
All-America designation should be handed out for talent, 
not in recognition of the work of a high-powered pub- 
licity department. We have tried to the best of our 
ability to stick to that principle. 

One thing we know for sure is that next year we’re 
going to have to turn in the old crystal ball on a bigger 
one. These basketball players are so tall they stick 
right out the top! | 
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ONE FOR THE BOOK 


Wrestling has been under a dark cloud 
for such a long time that you tend to 
forget its great days. But anyone who 
remembers the spectacular Jack Curley 
ean easily recall mat promotions that 
rivaled anything ever done in boxing. 
He operated on an international scale 
shriek- 
ing, and customers storming the gates 


with waving, headlines 


flags 





By FRANK GRAHAM 


self in for contradiction, was a man of many parts. 

He was, among other things, a carnival guy, a copy 
boy in a newspaper office, a sparring partner for bum 
fighters, a press agent, a sportswriter, and a fight pro- 
moter. He began the promotional phase of his career 
with a small club in Chicago at the turn of the century 
and topped it off with the Johnson-Willard bout for the 
heavyweight championship at Havana in 1915. He pro- 
moted wrestling on an international scale and, by way 
of demonstrating his versatility as a showman, conducted 
three highly successful nationwide tours—one with 
Rudolph Valentino, one with Georges Carpentier, and 
one with the Vatican Choir. 

Among his friends were Warren Harding: William 
Jennings Bryan; the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, 
whose assassination at Sarajevo touched off World 
War I: the Prince of Wales who now is called the Duke 
of Windsor; Pancho Villa, the affable but often trigger- 
happy Mexican brigand turned revolutionist; innumer- 
able governors, generals, senators, and diplomats in this 
and many other countries; and hundreds of fighters, 
managers, newspapermen, cops, robbers, and, of course, 
wrestlers. 

Many, varied, and far-flung though his activities were, 
he is best remembered as a wrestling promoter. and hs 
association with this sport was one for the book. It 


Ae CURLEY, you could say without letting your- 


The peak of Curley’s career as a wrestling promoter came in 1920 when he packed the old Garden for the Caddock-Stecher match. 
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began in Chicago in 1894 and ended only with his death 
in New York on July 12, 1937. Although ather interests 
claimed him from time to time, the grapplers were his 
favorites, always. In that field, he was so much the best 
at his peak that none of the others could be compared 
to him. Yet he was to know the day, more’s the pity, 
when the hungry, greedy little men who crawled about 
him would drag him down almost—but never quite— 
to their level. 

In the trme when Curley first knew it, wrestling was 
not the shoddy burlesque it is today. It was taken as 
seriously as prize-fighting and the great wrestlers were 
public heroes, even as were the fighters. William Mul- 
doon ... Ernest Roeber ... Frank Gotch ... Tom 
Jenkins ... Evan (the original Strangler) Lewis . 
Farmer Burns... George Bothner ... Harvey Parker 
... George Hackenschmidt, the Russian Lion... Yussif 
the Turk... these were wrestlers, not buffoons. Ivery 
great city had its favorites and Chicago had many. 
Curley, although he may be said to have grown up in 
prize-fighting, saw an opportunity for a young and 
imaginative promoter in wrestling and seized it, 

Ten vears of successful operations in and about Chi- 
cago and he was looking for new and broader flelds in 
which to operate. What was more natural than that, 
being young and imaginative, he should go to Isurope. 
where the sport was ages old and {——O TO PAGE 92) 
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MEET THE 


RED-HOT 


Struggling to fight their way out of the rut in 
which they’ve been mired for so long, New York’s 
embattled ice legions are following the lead of 


a couple of kids—Allan Stanley and Pentti Lund 


team—the New York Rangers, for example—and you 

are rooting for one of your constituents to win the 
Calder Trophy as the year’s outstanding rookie in the 
National Hockey League. Your candidate is Allan Herbert 
Stanley, who is big and blue-eyed and handsome, and 
something remarkable as a defenseman. He comes to town 
amid hoopla and hurrah because he is the central figure 
in the biggest hockey deal since 1930. The Rangers shell 
out some $60,000 in loot and players to gain his presence in 
the lineup. It proves worthwhile too, for the Rangers go 
on a spree and win five of their next six games. As sure 
as your name is Frank Boucher, pilot of the Rangers, you 
tell the gentlemen of the press: 

“There's nobody can touch him. He’s a natural. He may 
rank with the great back-line men of hockey history. If he 
doesn't win the Calder Trophy, I will demand a recount.” 

Boucher says this straight-faced, without the slightest 
trace of bluff. He means it too. But when the season ends 
and the boys cast their Calder Trophy ballots, something 
goes wrong. A fellow named Pentti Lund wins the cup, 


J ies say you are the manager of a big-league hockey 


ALLAN STANLEY 


- Key man in the biggest hockey deal of 
the decade, the 190-pound defenseman 
lived up to most of his press nolices. 








RANGERS’ 


ROOKIES 


By 
BARNEY NAGLER 





plus the $1,000 that goes with it. And the strangest part 
of it is that Boucher really can’t say a thing because, 
lo and behold, Mr. Pentti Lund is also a member of his 
team, a 24-year-old left wing who gathered 31 points 
in the balloting. The man in second place? Allan 
Herbert Stanley, of course, with 19 points. 

All this came to pass at the end of the 1948-’49 season. 
It was only natural that it should happen this way. Fate, 
in its singular way, has paired Stanley and Lund for 
some time. They are an odd combination, a symbolical 
Prince Charming and the Ugly Duckling. There’s Stan- 
ley, confident, quick-witted, sharp. And then there’s 
Lund, Finnish-born, deliberate of manner, refined of 
language. Yet they go together, like Scotch and soda. 
They were in the Canadian Navy as training mates, 
played on the Boston Olympics together, and came up 
to the New York Rangers in the same season. 

Lund came along quietly at the beginning of the 
season, left over from the nasty bit of by-play which 
ended with Billy Taylor of the Rangers expelled from 
hockey forever because he had bet on the outcome of 


PENTTI LUND 
Though his arrival in the Ranger camp 
caused much less of a stir, he romped 
off with the rookie-of-the-year award. 
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afew games. Taylor had been acquired from the Boston 
Bruins the year before in exchange for Knobby Warwick. 
The Bruins, gracious in their dealings, had promised to 
send along a lesser player. They shipped Lund, who was 
their properly, to the Rangers from the Hershey Bears. 
He went quietly, all 190 pounds of him, and arrived the 
same way. Nobody paid him much mind. 

It wasn't so when brawny, blond, bright-eyed Mr. 
Stanley came upon the New York scene. The date was 
December 9, 1948. The day before, in Providence, Rhode 
Island, where he was playing with the Reds, Stanley was 
called to the Auditorium by coach Terry Reardon. As he 
walked into the Auditorium, Reardon welcomed him. 

“H’ya, big-leaguer!” Reardon shouted. 

“What's that?” Stanley demanded. “What’s this big- 
leaguer business?” 

Reardon gave Stanley 
the details. The Rangers 
had given Louis A. R. Pieri, 
owner of the Providence 
Reds, two players, forward 
Eddie Kullman and de- 
fenseman Elwin Morris, 





to po to Providence later 
as part of the same trans- 
action. 

Stanley said goodbye to 
Reardon and rushed to get 
the first plane to New 
York. On the way out of 
town, he met a friend. 
“You know,” he said, “‘it’s 
funny, but ever since I was 
a kid in Timmins, I’ve been 
dreaming about going up 
to the National League. I 
wanted it, never had any 
doubt about it. Now that 
it’s happened, the zing I 
expected is gone. It’s 
funny, you want some- 
thing for years and when 
you get it, you aren’t so sure you want if very much 
after all.” 

With his valedictory finished, Stanley left Providence 
to shift for itself. He went down to New York town and, 
half an hour after his arrival, was rushed to speak at a 
meeting of the New York Hockey Writers’ Association 
in a spaghetti parlor off Broadway. Another lad would 
have faltered in the stretch. Not Mr. Stanley. Not only 
was his appetite unimpaired, but so were his tonsils. He 
spoke right out to the writin’ folk. 

“I'm going to work hard for my parents, for myself, 
and for the Rangers,” he said. The words were touching 
indeed. So moved were the sports reporters, who are 
generally given to the stiletto and the snide retort, that 
one of the toughest of them reported the next day: “If 
Stanley can play as well as he speaks, Frank Boucher 
has a prize package in his possession today.” 

He wasn’t far from right. As the Rangers trained for 
the current season at Lake Placid, New York, this Fall, 
Stanley was being called “Second Prize.” The accolade 
of “First Prize” went to Mr. Lund. The Finn from Port 
Arthur, Ontario, took it in all good grace, as he does 
most everything else. 

Lund, who is three months older than Stanley, learned 
early in life to take it calmly. At six, when most kids 


plus cash estimated at aE ; 
$30,000, in exchange for eceey (eats 
Stanley. Four other players A ee 
from the Ranger lists were ia 
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are toddling to school, he traveled 5,000 miles from Fin- 
land to Montreal, Canada. where he joined his emigrant 
parents. In his care on the long Journey was his four- 
year-old brother, Meikko. or Conrad, now a forward 
with the Indianapolis Caps. 

While Lund was on this Odyssey, Stanley was on the 
yerge of learning to ice skate in Timmins, Ontario, 2 
town of 30,000 population, 300 miles due North by land 
from Toronto and midway to Hudson Bay. 

In time, the Lund family made tts way to Port Arthur. 
Ontario, another town of 30,000 population, also 500 
miles from Toronto, but across Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior. Pentti soon caught up to Stanley in so far 
as ice-skating was concerned. He smiles when he tells 
how he learned to skate. ‘“‘The kid next door—a piri— 
had skates and outgrew them. I took them over,” he 
recalls. “They were at least 
a size too big and they 
were the high-button type. 
lacing above the ankles. 
But they served me well. 
I used them for two vears 
and got the fundamentals 
of hockey on them, That 





girl really was a good 
Skate to let me have 
them,”’ 


In line with the inevita- 
ble worship of the class- 
room, both Stanley and 
Lund were exposed to edu- 
cation. Stanley got through 
secondary school, graduat- 
ing from the Timmins High 
and Vocational School. 
Lund didn't make it. He 
doesn’t speak about 11, 
elther, preferring instead 
merely to say he attended 
the Port Arthur Technical 
and Commercial High 
School. 

Stanley got into upper- 
erust hockey before Lund. 
In 1945, chief scout Baldy 
Cotton of the Boston 
hockey hierarchy, discovered Stanley in Timmins. It 
was Only natural, inasmuch as Stanley’s uncle was 
Barney Stanley, a star in the fabulous days of big- 
league hockey in Western Canada. Young Stanley, then 
only 17, was tapped for the Boston Olympics. He was 
in Beantown for two years and then was measured for 
a new uniform—the blue of His Majesty’s Canadian 
Navy. He was assigned for training to HMCS Griffon. 
It was at this time that he met Lund. 

They had more than hockey as their denominator. 
their other common meeting-ground was fin rummy. 
stanley was Lund’s private fall guy. “It was wonderful 
how regularly he beat me,” Stanley remembers. “I was 
a bold guy. I never said die. I kept going in there with 
him every chance I had. It was always the same. I came 
out bloody but unbowed. Generally, I also was broke. 
Boy, could he play gin rummy!” 

Stanley’s regard for Lund wasn’t confined to the paste- 
boards. The two played on the Griffon’s hockey team 
in all-Canada junior competition for the Memorial Cup, 
which goes to the best junior sextet in the Dominion. 
The Griffon’s team was a well-coordinated outfit, sparked 
mostly by Lund’s stick-handling. It won its district 
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_ championship and was on the verge of playing in the 


sectional elimination when the (——> To pace §&0) 
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IT HAPPENED IN 





Wide bMorld 
Arthur (Dazzy}) Vance, sensational 
hurler for the Brooklyn Dodgers, was 
voled Most Valuahle Player in the NL, 





7 Wionk 
Alice Marble was named leading woman 
athlete of the year alter her victories in 
both the Nationa] singles and doubles. 
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Al 
Harold Green (left): defeated Rocky 
Graziano in 10 rounds before u crowd 
of 10.237 at Madison Square Garden. 








; ; i Shao 
Captoin Tom Hamilton accepted the 
post as athletic director at University of 


Pittsburgh after a 25-year Navy career. 
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Arne Borg, Swedish swimmer, covered 
500 meters in the world record lime of 
six minutes, 19 ond three-fourth seconds. 


International 
Nile Kinnick, U. of lowa star. was 
awarded the Heisman Memorial Tro- 
phy. won hy Davey O’Brien in 1938. 


3 Wide Worid 
Maurice Richard set a NHL record, 
storing five goala and three assists as 
the Canadiens whipped Detroit, 9-1. 





Southern Cal held Notre Dame's un- 
beaten, untied team to a 14-34 dead- 
lock at the Coliseum in Los Angeles. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (1924) 


At Madison Square Garden before 13,000, 
Tommy Gibbons knocked out Kid Norfolk 
in the sixth round, ... Reggie MeNamara, 
vet Australian rider, and Peter Van Kem- 
pen of Holland were the winners in the 
37th six-day hicycle race at New York.... 
In basketball, the Passaic {N. J.) High 


‘School team scored its 149th straight vic- 


tory by whipping Jamaira (L,I) High, 63-36. 


TEN YEARS AGO (1939) 
The Green Bay Packers won their fifth 


professional foothall tide by trouncing the 
New York Giants, 27-0. before 32,000 at 
Milwaukee. . .. Sammy Snead took the 
$10,000 Miami Open golf tourney with a 
nine-under-par 271... . Santa Clara whip- 
ped CCNY, 52-30, in baskethall. ... Ten- 
nessee beat Auburn, 7-0, to finish tts grid 
senyon unheaten, untied, and unscored on. 


FIVE YEARS AGO (1944) 


Glenn Davis raced 50 yards to seore one 
of the touchdowns as Army walloped Navy, 
23-7, for ita ninth victory of the year... . 
Welker Cochran took the three-cusbion 
billiard title from Willie Hoppe by a 50- 
44 margin at the Hotel Capitol in New 
York. ... Happy Issue won the fifth run- 
ning of the $75,000 added Hollywood Gold 
Cup at Inglewood, Californin. 


ONE YEAR AGO (1948) 


In a driving snowstorm at Shibe Park, 
Philadelphia, the Engles won the NFL title 
over Uie Chicago Cardinals by a 7-0 margin. 
Sieve Yan Buren scored iu the fourth 
quaorter. .. . Bruce Woodcock was de- 
clared the winner on a foul claim im his 
bout with Lee Savold at Harringay Arena 
in Loudon. . . . Stan Musial was named 
the NL’s Most Yalnable for the third time. 
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THE UPHILL FIGHT 





Acme 
In her early days of AAU competition, Vicki did her training 
for most swim incets after an cight-hour day as a etcnographer, 





By JOHNNY CUMMINGS 


Behind the heralded Olympic victories and 
exhibition appearances of America’s beautiful 
diving queen is an untold story of her long 


battle with prejudice in amateur swimming 


the qualifications of a plumber trying to fix a pipe 

organ. But The Nose knows an amazing situation 
when he sees one. Recently, Durante was lounging be- 
side a Hollywood pool, where photographers were shoot- 
ing some fancy-diving sequences, What he saw left the 
comedian baffled. 

“It’s confusin’!’ he grated, pointing to the high-diving 
tower. “Tell me, gents, howzat puny little thing gonna 
jump off that percipice widout breakin’ her neck? Why, 
she’s only a piece of brac-a-bric! We're about to wit- 
ness a catastrascope!” | 

They explained to Durante, who was more serious 
than clowning, that Vicki Draves doesn't need a double. 
“She's the best high-diver in the business,” they told 
him. ‘She’s the Olympic champion.” 

While the crowd watched goggle-eyed, Vicki poised 
on her tiny toes. She was two stories above water-level. 
3 In her bandana-size swim suit, she looked about as 
Vicki and Lyle Draves started out as a pupil-coach combination. rugged as a creampuff. But when she flung her rhyth- 


\ a sports critic, Jimmy (Schnozzle) Durante has all 
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OF VICKI DRAVES 





internatienal 
By winning the springboard and tower events in the ’48 Olym- 
pics, Vicki became the first girl to take both diving crowns. 


mically-curved five feet, one and five-eighths inches 
and 108 pounds off the tower, she seemed to explode in 
midair. She did an intricate series of flips, spins, and 
twists that no eye could completely follow. She seemed 
sure to hit the tank contorted like a pretzel. But at the 
last second, she snapped out of it and cut the paneee as 
smoothly as an otter diving for a fish. 

“That’s a cutaway two-and-one-half somersault,” ex- 
plained one of the legitimate experts. “Vicki is the only 
woman in the world who can do that dive.” 

Durante blinked and wagged his head. “Whaddaya 
know?” he ejaculated. “I’m agog! Why, say, I betya 
she could make a livin’ doing that!” 

For once that afternoon, Schnozz was correct. She 
can make a living at it. In fact, the living is such that 
the present women’s springboard and tower-diving 
world’s champion, now turned professional, 1s collecting 
the highest salary ever paid a feminine splash artist. 
Feature attraction of Buster Crabbe’s nationally-touring 
Aqua Parade, the petite beauty, who looks as if a light 
breeze would whisk her off the platform, is close to the 
$1000-a-week category. And, with something like thirty 
weeks of barnstorming from the Atlantic Coast to 
Hawaii on her 1949 slate, she is a dead cinch to finish 
the season this Winter a rich young woman. 

In every way—competitively, financially, and senti- 
mentally—little Victoria Manalo Draves, the dusky- 
skinned outsider they once laughed at and said could 
never make the grade, is the year’s biggest story in 
water sports. Fans know that she was a sensation in 
the 1948 Olympics, the first woman in the history of the 
games to win both diving crowns. Aside from young 
Bob Mathias, she was the most colorful personality the 
U.-S. team produced. But few people know the hushed- 
up story behind her astonishing victories. There is far 
more to the tale than just the Olympic gold medals, the 


DES, '48 





Wide World 
Vicki (left) is the star attraction of Baster Crabbe’s Aqua 
Parade which also features her sister, Connie, Lyle, and Crabbe. 


prized Crabbe contract, and the lucrative bids to endorse 
everything from toenail polish to toilet water. 

Today, inside the aquatic world, Vicki’s friends are 
doing ecstatic nip-ups. They’!] tell you that never before 
in AAU history has anyone had such a delightful last 
laugh as versatile Vicki. Shy, demure, unpretentious, 
she is too good a winner ever to rejoice publicly over 
her poetic revenge. “She’s as sweet inside as she is 
outside,” say the Draves rooters. “‘You’ll never hear her 
crow. But we will, brother, because it’s long overdue.” 

To state the facts, big-time AAU swimming and diving 
is shet through with deep-seated jealousies. Politics 
enters, too. For one thing, girl performers need chap- 
erones, which sets up brisk behind-scenes battling for 
juicy free trips around the country and abroad. Coaches 
of famous clubs raid each other’s rosters. Officials 
wrangle over honors. And, with the potential profes- 
sional dough always temptingly dangled, the girls some- 
times pull hair in the showers and spread unlovely 
Stories about each other. Their mammas, ambitious 
matrons, have sharp claws, too, when national titles 
are at stake. 

Vicki never pulled hair in her life, or even stepped 
on anyone’s toes. The most she ever asked was a fair 
shake in coaching and the same pool privileges given 
the other girls. For a lot of bitter, disillusioning years. 
she got neither. 

Why was that? The answer may come as a jolt to 
those who see in aquatic carnivals only things of charm 
and grace. Vicki Draves, born Vicki Manalo, is half- 
Filipino. That fact, alone, was almost enough to wreck 
her diving career, Only the lucky accident of her meet- 
ing with Lyle Draves and their subsequent marriage 
in 1946 prevented it. At one morbid period, she was 
ready to junk her talents on the 14-foot plank and be 
satisfied with a small-paying job as a stenographer. 
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Though it is often roundly denied, the social barrier 
is there In swimming, as much as in any sport. Jealousy 
and politics are only minor hazards. The toughest one 
is that of class distinction. Eyer see a Negro or a Japa- 
nese girl making off with the hardware in a national 
meet? True, there’s no specific rule that states you must 
be 100 percent Anglo-Saxon to compete. But try to get 
the proper coaching, conditioning, and facilities if you’re 
from the wrong side of the color line. Vicki found that 
out. How she licked the barrier and emerged a $1000- 
a-week star is both a triumph for the American system 
and one of the inost satisfying stories in swim history. 

Vicki's parents formed a combination not uncommon 
on the Pacific Coast. Her father, a hard-working, well- 
liked chef at such establishments as the Presidio of San 
Francisco, was a Filipino. He died in 1946, before he 
could see his daughter vindicated. Vicki’s muther, 
whose maiden name is Taylor, was an English immi- 
prant. The family, composed of three girls and a boy. 
fell below the medium-inecome bracket. 


WIN DAUGHTERS were born to the Manalos on New 
Year’s Eve, December 31, 1924. Consuclo (Connie) was 
born about 15 minutes ahead of Vicki. The girls grew 
up to be raving beautles—dark, shapely, and athletic. 
Connie, four inches taller than Vicki, was so exotic- 
looking that she was mobbed by suitors. Now Connie 
Hoover, she is married to an Air Force pilot who flew the 
Berlin airlift. She’s the mother of a beautiful, blonde- 
haired girl—named Vicki, in honor of her celebrated 
aunt. While twin sister Vicki loved diving, Connie he- 
came a stellar backstroker. Today, she performs in a 
tandem act with Lyle Draves in the Aqua Parade. 
“But Vicki had all the ambition for both of us," says 
Connie. “I was too lazy to work hard. Vicki couldn't 
get enough of the diving board from the very first.” 
Of all those who best know and most admire Vicki 
Draves, the foremost spot must go to Captain (also 
Doctor) Sammy Lee. He is a fabulous mite who is the 
men’s Olympic tower-diving ehamp, a captain and ear- 
nose-throat specialist in the U. S. Army Medical Corps, 
and a lad who had to combat precisely the same basic 
problem as Vicki. One of the greatest male plungers 
of them all, Lee is a Korean. And he comes from a 
poor family. Outspokenly, angrily, he tells you of what 


thal meant to him, and what if Meant to his close friend, 
Vicki, to be half-Filipino. 

‘) know the story best because I lived it with her,” 
Sammy told the writer in a Los Angeles hotel room not 
long ago. “The kid went through hell. So did I. Now 
she’s the champ and they're all coming around to pat 
her back and say. ‘See, I told you you'd make it.” Like 
hell they did! Plenty of them were against Vicki, because 
they saw she would be dangerous once she developed and 
might upset the established stars. She was blocked, 
shoved aside, discouraged. and even advised to quit. 
Thank God she didn’t, because what she accomplished 
proves that this 1s still a great country we're living In.” 

Typically, Captain Lee doesn't add that he matched 
Vicki in proving the point with brilliant national and 
Olympic wins in 1948. He does cite one of his own ex- 
periences as an cxample of what Vicki encountered in 
trying to get ahead. 

“The first time they gave me the business was when 
I was just bepinning to win in the big meets,” divulges 
Sammy. “I was invited to the Beverly-Wishire Hotel, 
a swank spot, to do an exhibition. Later, they called up 
and advised me not to come. I asked why. They said 
that some of their guests might—ah—object. 

“Later, when I became national champ, they invited 
me back, this time without reservations. I told ‘em what 
to do with their invitation. I told ‘em that 1 was still the 
same old Chinaman and some of the guests might object. 
They blubbered apologies all over the place, but they 
never got Lee to do an exhibition.” 

Lec is authority for this parallel incident: 

“There is a well-known athletic.club in San Francisco 
which is controlled by wealthy mnen of social importance. 
Vicki once put on an exhibition there. It drew a packed 
house. Her father tried to get standing room that night. 
He wasn't dressed up and he was a non-white. They 
turned him away. From his own daughter's show! Vicki 
has never since dived there and the same goes for me.” 

It was in San Francisco in 1941] that Vicki broke into 
diving and learned some ugly truths about life. A Com- 
merce High student there, she had always been popular, 
accepted by everyone. At parties, she did a tricky little 
adagio number that required unusual balance and tim- 
ing. Jack Lavery, a local college diver, saw it and in- 
troduced her as possible springboard ( 





> TO PAGE 91) 


Wide Borlit 





As a professional, Vicki now collects the highest solary cver 
paid a female diver. Wer beauty and talent are o big draw. 





In the show, Vicki exceutes the difficult cutaway two-and-one- 
half somersault inte the big portable pool used Ly the troupe. 
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| Vicki’s graceful charm and her pretty face and figure make her the most glamorous water queen since the days of Eleanor Holm. 
Haclusive Kodackrame for SPORT by Jack Zehri 





A HEAVYWEIGHT NAMED 


A non-belligerent first name and a touch of college education aren’t going to stand in 


LaStarza’s way. He’s determined to wear the most coveted crown in the prize ring 


By LEWIS BURTON 


T'S morning—any morning—at a nondescript corner 
grocery in the Italian-populated Van Nest section of 
the Bronx in New York. The store is the forerunner 

of the modern super-market, with butcher shop, dairy, 
packaged foods, vegetable bins all crowded together. 
Behind a heavily laden counter, a solid-looking young 
man with rumpled brown hair and alert brown eyes 
asks, ““‘What can I do for you?” 

No matter what you answer, he can oblige. He can 
do anything from sawing off a T-bone steak to socking 
your head loose. 

This is the young fellow to whom some boxing writers 
turned their thoughts the June night in Chicago when 
Ezzard Charles outlasted Jersey Joe Walcott and gained 
the National Boxing Association’s recognition as world 
heavyweight champion. The next day, one of the more 


Roland (below) helps out in the family grocery in the Bronx 


section of New York City when he's not training for a bout. 
Internationa! 





famous, Bill Corum, said in his column which appears 
in the New York Jouwrnal-American and elsewhere: ‘I 
must feel that a kid in N. Y. named Roland LaStarza 
would ... have Knocked both fighters . . . flatter than 
a flapjack.” 

Suggesting the idea of a heavyweight ruler named 
Roland is, of course, revolutionary. Jim, John, Jack, 
Gene, Bob, Joe—yes. But Roland? Maybe yes, maybe no. 
Probably no. Nevertheless, by that time LaStarza had 
run up 31 straight victories. Since then, he has added 
a few more. He is about to graduate from the role of 
prospect to that of factor. He attained the status of a 
Madison Square Garden headliner last Winter.. Gen- 
erally, he has realized some of the future forecast for 
him a year ago in Sport. ' 

Can LaStarza, contaminated by two years of college 
education, become heavyweight titleholder—succeed to 
the throne held by Sullivan, Corbett, Jeffries, Dempsey, 
Tunney, and Louis—but neyer by a college man? The 
odds are against it, as they almost always are for heavy- 
weight contenders. Still, Roland demands special study 
because he is being freely nominated and cautiously 
handled. Whether he succeeds or fails, there may be 
lessons future aspirants can learn from him. 

Dismiss for a moment the moods and complexes that 
help make a man, and this is LaStarza: He is aged 22, 
a son of Italian-born parents, the “baby” in a family 
of three children. He’s a well-proportioned, bulgy- 
muscled 185 pounds, give or take a couple; stands five 
feet, ten and a half inches. He takes care of his body 
proudly. He’s a powerful puncher, fast with both hands. 
He won 35 of 36 amateur bouts. He is unbeaten in a 
similar number of pro bouts. He attended the College 
of the City of New York two years, interrupted by 18 
months in the Army. He isn’t married and he hasn’t 
got a girl. 

I canvassed opinion on his chances. The view I liked 
best was offered by heavyweight Lee Oma of Detroit, a 
constantly reforming renegade. Oma, with 16 years ex- 
perience, is just about as smart in the ring as any fighter 
to be found. Last Spring, LaStarza began a regular diet 
of boxing -with him to pick up whatever he could from 
the ring-wise Oma’s vast fund of tricks. (——> TO PAGE 44) 


After two years at CCNY, LaStarza quit when his fight pay 
started to grow. He's a kayo puncher but lacks experience. 


Fivelusive Kodachrome SPORTravt by International 
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(——> FROM PAGE 42) “When he gets through boxing me 
the first day,” Oma complained, “he says, ‘Thanks very 
much, Lee.’ What sort of a guy is that? He must have 
an inferiority complex. He should feel he’s better than 
me if he’s any sort of a fighter. He should expect me to 
come over and say thanks. He don’t have to play second 
fiddle to anyone, 

“What he needs is more meanness. You got to be mean 
to be a great fighter. 

“But he’s got enough stuff to beat Lee Savold, Joe 
Baksi, and Bruce Woodcock. TI] stack him up against 
Wocdcock any time. It’]l take a very fast man who can 
box to beat him. Ezzard Charles is too fast for him—but 
if this kid keeps getting more ferocious and gets mean 
and gets over that ‘thank you’ stuff, he can be world’s 
champion.” 

After three months, Oma announced that his puptl’s 
rights over the heart threatened to reactivate an old 
injury and he decreed that the tutelage was over. La- 
starza was able to look back on the post-graduate course 
in clout with a chuckle of delight. He had learned some- 
thing of the art of femting and pushing. When he started 
with Oma, his first reaction was discouragement. He’d 
fire away, miss, and wonder why. Then he observed how 
Oma would tip him off balance with a flick of a glove on 
the shoulder, and do it so subtly that it went unnoticed 
by the victim. LaStarza can do that, too. now. 

Ray Arce], an astute man-about-rings who seconded 
almost half of Joe Louis’ challengers, faults LaStarza on 
two counts: first, he isn’t tall enough; second, he hasn't 
yet developed keen ‘ring sense.” Arcel added that they 
were handicaps which could be overcome and expressed 
a belief Roland can surmount them. 

The quality known as “ring sense’’—resourcefulness, 
trickery, and the ability to “use the ring’’—can be de- 
veloped only through experience. Some have more to 
start with than others, and some learn quicker than 
others, but it is chiefly a product of seasoning. Excellent 
prospects too often pay the penalty of being rushed into 
top-flight competition hefore they’ve had that essential 
background. Jimmy DeAngelo, LaStarza’s ardent man- 
ager, is to be given credit for not making that mistake, 
so far, in the face of accusations that he’s rearing Roland 
on pop-downs. On the whole, they've been set-ups only 
hecause LaStarza made 
them so. 

Although height is a de- 
sirable advantage for a 
heavyweight, Bob Fitzsim- 
mons, champion from 1897 
to 1899, measured exactly 
the same as Roland and was 
10 pounds lighter. Tommy 
Burns, the title claimant be- 
tween Jeffries and Johnson, 
stood only five feet, seven 
inches. In more modern 
days, Mickey Walker dem- 
onstrated that ability can be 
an offset to inches for cam- 
paigning effectively among 
the heavies, But it is true 
that Fitzsimmons and Burns, 
have been the only heavy- 
weight bosses since Sullivan 
to measure less than six 
feet. 

There are people who hold 
that politeness is an incura- 
ble disease for a fistfighter. 
LaStarza is not among them. 





“He’sa pounded some sense into me, 
Ten minutes ago I wasn’t afraid of him,” 


As aman exposed to two years of CCNY before turning 
professional, he has the college student’s attitude toward 
many things. No heavyweight since the days of Gene 
Tunney has been more systematic in preparation to be- 
come a ring success, He believes meanness can be ac- 
quired and he is working at it. 

For a while, he reserved the possibility of returning 
to college and compieting work for a bachelor's degree 
in physical education. He reasoned that you. go to college 
to learn how to make a living, but he found his fists 
doing the trick. In two years up to the start of last 
summer, he cleared $7,000 from boxing aiter payment 
of managerial and training expenses. A $3,600 purse for 
stopping Gino Buonvino at Madison Square Garden had 
been his peak gross pay. 

With the prospect of much better days in the ring, he 
fave up thoughts of resuming formal education. He 
found that ferocity began to come easier because the die 
was cast. There was no going back. Each opponent sud- 
denly became an obstacle bent on making him a failure 
—a menace to his future that must be beaten down. 

Last June 27, at Coney Island Stadium in New York, 
he found he actually could hate an opponent. He met 
Herschel Haft, a refugee from an Austrian concentration 
camp whose fierce determination made up for a lack of 
ring savvy. To Haft, hardened in a school where death 
was the price of softness, a fight was a fight. He flew out 
of his corner and rammed LaStarza with his head. His 
arms whirled like a windmill. In a clinch, with Roland’s 
left arm out straight, he yanked at the elbow in a man- 


_ ner suggesting he wouldn’t mind breaking it. 


lor two rounds, LaStarza’s efforts were paralyzed by 
his anger. Then he proceeded to rip and tear. By the 
fourth, when he landed with a stiff left jab, a crunching 
right cross, and a sharp hook, Haft could take no more. 
He crumpled, arose at the count of four, and went down 
again. The referee stopped the brawl. Haft and his man- 
ager argued that he voluntarily went down the second 
time to take full advantage of the nine seconds allowed 
him, They said they wanted it to continue. 

The suggestion galvanized LaStarza. He began to shed 
his ring robe with the ardor of a kid yanking off his 
jacket for a street Aght. His handlers had to hurry him 
out of the ring. The grapevine between dressing rooms 
brought word that Haft 
wanted to battle it out in 
private. Enraged again, Ro- 
land was plowing through 
the door before DeAngelo 
applied a restraining arm- 
lock and pacified him with 
threats of disciplinary ac- 
tion by the New York State 
Athletic Commission. 

such a typically Latin 
display of temper isn’t nor- 
mal for LaStarza. He needs 
more deep-down villainy, 
and there’s a question 
whether it can be acquired, 
since he is a good-natured, 
disciplined product of a 
well-ordered home. 

Actually, he is only one 
step removed from the de- 
livery-boy days in his par- 
ents’ store. The day before 
last Christmas, Manager De- 
Angelo visited their little 
market to extend his holi- 
day (— > TO PAGE 8&6) 
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F-R-N-K—-A 
spells power at Tulane 








Behind the construction work that 
built the new Green Wave football 
dynasty is a quiet, efficient coach 


with an unpronounceable name 


BY 
: TOM SILER 
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Frnka’s players appreciate his passion for winning feoothall games. 


N cosmopolitan New Orleans, Louisiana, some four 
years ago, the football faithful picked up their news- 
papers one day and read that Tulane University had 

signed a new coach, fellow by the name of Henry-Frnka. 
It looked like a typographical error. It wasn’t. And 
the victory-hungry satellites of Tulane discovered, in 
duc time, that there was no mistake in the move. 

Tulane expected miracles, or, rather the alumni did. 
And Henry, who throws an extra “a” into that weird 
surname to make it “Franka” when he pronounces it, 
was fresh out of miracles. The football assignment was 
tough enough, but the reconstruction project was barely 
underway when Frnka was knocked down on his own 
goal line by a staggering personal tragedy—the death 
of his, eldest son, Henry, Jr., 17-year-old prep school 
Star, who died, ironically, of head injuries received in 
a football game. 

At first, Frnka, considered giving up the profession, 
the game he loved so much. Everything he did on 
the practice field, every game, every maneuver, the 
atmosphere in which he worked day and night brought 
back the agonizing reminder of his loss. Meanwhile, 
Southeastern Conference rivals, as well as outsiders, 
were cating his team alive. It was a ghastly ordeal— 
that Autumn of 1946—in the life of Henry Frnka. 


DEC. *49 


And no one could blame him for wondering if he 
hadn’t blundered when he gave up’a secure job at 
Tulsa for the prestige and money ($15,000 a year) at 
Tulane. The Green Wave's ’46 record showed only three 
victories against six bruising defeats, some of them 
by humiliating margins. The next year, after another 
diet of unhappy Saturdays in New Orleans, the impatient 
wolves were gnawing at the coach’s heels with “Fire 
Frnka” clubs. 

But tne tacit tactician was due to pay off, just as 
Frnka always pays off. And last season, Tulane soared 
back into football prominence with a real powerhouse 
that lost only one game. It was shunted out of an 
Orange Bow! invitation only because Georgia refused 
to accept Frnka’s team as a-New Year’s Day opponent. 
And they had a national hero in fullback Eddie Price to 
cheer about. Price, a stocky, hard-running ball carrier, 
was second among the collegians in rushing last Fall. He 
piled up 1178 yards in 10 games. And in Tulane’s con- 
vincing 28-14 triumph over Alabama in the '49 opener, 
the rugged fullback put on a spectacular show of running 
power, bulling his way 149 yards against the Tide. 

Frnka’s success is not’simply the case of a shrewd 
professor of football developing all of his students 
Into cum laudes. Rather, it’s that (——> TO PAGE 47) 
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(—— From paGE 45) of a great industrialist—in the 
South they take football seriously, you know—mar- 
shalling every available force to build a better elephant 
trap. When this fellow Frnka buckles down to work, 
he really works. 

The pudgy man with the grey-speckled brown hair 
reached national prominence during five years as head 
coach at Tulsa University. Five bow] games in five years 
was his record there, and it didn’t take long for bigger 
offers to filter his way. But Frnka knows what he wants, 
and needs, to make a football team win games, so he was 
meticulous in sifting the job invitations. He must be 
abte to collect and direct his players in his own efficient 
way. He cannot be trussed up by ivy. 

Consequently, Frnka turned down one offer from Yale 
and another from Cornell. Then Tulane came around 
with the kind of deal that sounded right. The New 
Orleans folk had seen Frnka’s Tulsa teams in two Sugar 
Bowls, and, although the Oklahomans lost both, they 
had made quite an impression on the victory-starved 
Tulane alumni. 

Coach Frnka was offered the right to hire a full staff 
of assistants of his own choosing. As for what methods 
he used to win games, he was given a reasonably green 
light, subject to the superior authority of president 
Rufus C. Harris and director of pubhe relations Horace 
Renegar. 

He moved into New Orleans with the efficiency and 
organizational bustle of a Seabee battalion. First, he 
brought a crew of carefully picked aides from Tulsa 
and from Texas. Then he built an impressive suite of 
offices for them underneath the Tulane stadium. 

The Frnka Footbal] Foundry was ready for business. 
First, there was the matter of raw materials. The best 
supply was in the Southwest, Frnka thought, and he 
knew the territory well. He started his coaching career 
at Lubbock, Texas, hign school, where the gridirons 
seethe with activity from September through December. 

Came the Fall of 1946 and the Tulane campus echoed 
to the clatter of those ersatz cowboy boots Texans from 


seven to 70 wear everywhere but in Texas. Just for . 


variety, there was a smattering of Oklahomans and a 
few choice hometown products from the New Orleans 
high schools. 

The result is to be found on this year’s squad. There 
are 18 players from Texas and five from Oklahoma. 
Most of them were freshmen during 
Frnka’s first season at Tulane. These 
Southwesterners form the backbone 
of a power-laden team that is all the 
more impressive because it is so 
deep in reserves at every position. 

All of this may give the impression 
that Frnka is a crude purchasing 
agent for football talent, one who 
tours the countryside with bulky 
bundles of greenbacks to lure the 
likely prospects. This is far from the 
truth. Frnka is too smart for that. 
On the olher hand, Tulane officials, 
their left hands solemnly on the 
NCAA Sanity Code. will deny that 
any of their faculty would ever par-' 
ticipate in that vulgar business of 


Fullback Ed Price (left) is the top in- 
dividual example of the hard-hitting 
power of Frnka-coached teams. Tulane’s 
attnck (right) is T-formation variety. 
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recruiting. And that’s not quite gospel either. 
The real truth is to be found at the halfway mark. 


When Frnka seeks a high school prospect, that prospect 


must first want to play football. for Frnka at Tulane. 
Then, if he expresses such a desire, and he passes 
appraisal, he will not find it difficult to wind up in New 
Orleans at the start of the school year. 

Many of these prospects somehow find their way to 
the campus in the Spring, before their high school 
graduation. They are on hand to “look over the school,” 
and to be looked over. Frnka is a warm but frank 
personnel director on these occasions, quite willing to tell 
the would-be halfback just what is expected of him 
at Tulane. Frnka himself does little of the actual re- 
cruiting. That is a job for his assistants. But Frnka will 
move in personally ‘‘to clinch a deal’ if necessary. 

_ There are no dormitories for men students on the 
campus at Tulane—none, that is, except for football 
players. This is not a Frnka innovation, but he has 
elYected an improvement in it. The old football dormi- 
tory was strictly that, rooms and community baths for 
the muscle men who lived in a world apart from the 
book-toting variety of student. Under the Frnka regime, 
a new dormitory was built—a sort of football hotel with 
a private cafeteria, recreation room, and reception lobby. 


'HE secret of Frnka’s success is power. Fle believes in 
amassing material, material, and more material until 
he overwhelms his opponent through sheer weight of 
numbers. Formerly a single-wing devotee, Henry final- 
ly settled upon the T-formation, and few college elevens 
employ the T to greater advantage than does Tulane. 
His principles are simple, totally devoid of any 
gambling instincts. The runners get’steamroller block- 
ing, the passers Wall-of-China protection. It was this 
passer protection which accounted for the success of 
Glenn Dobbs, a lean Tulsa star who stands out as the 
freatest player Frnka has developed. Dobbs was so 
sheltered from enemy linemen he could, without a qualm, 
wait for excruciatingly long moments until his receiver 
Was In exactly the perfect position to catch the ball. 
Play such as this stems fron) great attention to funda- 
mentals, so Frnka’s Tulane football practices are de- 
voted to more than the usual amount of bruising. un- 
glamorous blocking and tackling sessions. 
Hand in hand with power and (——> To Pace 64) 
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GREATEST OF THEM ALL 


You know his fame as the all-time champ, but do you know his story? Inered- 


ibly strong of body, the legendary Indian was too weak for his own good when 


it came to resisting the temptations thrown at him by success. Unable to cope 


with the complexities of big-city life, he was cheated and robbed of the rewards 


that should have been Ilis. 


“The sun rose dim on us im the 
morning and at night it sank i a 
dark cloud and looked like a ball 
of fire. My sun is selting and 
will rise no more.”—Chief Black 
Hawk, Sac and Fox Indians, at his 
last stand, August 3, 1832. 


‘HE month is October, 1949. The 

place is a small, dimly lit bur-and- 

. grill on a noise-ridden street in 
midtown Los Angeles, shadowed by 
teeming Pershing Squure. It is easuly 
missed. The busy buildings of the 
boulevard wedge it in, and the hurry- 
ing sidewalk throng sweeps you past 
the door. At night, the nume flickers 
in brilliant neon---“Sports Club’—and 
the crowd starts to come. By 10 P.m., 
the place is usually packed. Most of 
the customers come with a single pur- 
po é. 

They come because one mun makes 
the Sports Club unique among the tap- 
rooms of the world. In u clean, white 
shirt, thick arms passively folded on 
the table, he sits in a bowth against the 
wall and silently watches the shifting 
crowd. He makes little conversation. 
Men and women walk by to peer at 
him curiously, to shake his hand, to 
slap his buck, but he rarely sees them. 

His broad, almost ugly face pives 
you no hint of the vagrant memories 
that stir him. Even when a well- 
dressed, middle-aged mun. obviously 
gripped by emotion, approaches to 
murmur, “This is a bie moment for 
me—Ive wanted to meet you since I 
was a kid,” he sits stolidly unmoved. 

“Thanks,” says Jim Thorpe, auto~ 
matically. “Thanks.” 

He seldom laughs. If you wait long 
enough, you might see him grin fleet- 
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ingly at some antic of a ballpliver 
mirrored in the television screen at 
the end of the bar. Bul mostly a stoic 
sadness hanes over the furrowed face 
that, with ils huge prognuthous jaw, 
would be revognized almost anywhere 
he might go on earth. 

There, in the dimness, amid the bot- 
tles and the barmaids, a vanished 
champion sits out the lonp, steaming 
days und the noisy nights. And there 
you must go to learn the truth about 
a living legend unmatched anywhere 
in the fong chronicle of Americun 
sport. It is not a cheering assignment. 
Times have been tough for this man, 
off and on, for the last 20 years, and 
his luck is little better today. Though 
you knew this before you went looking 
for him, and like everyone else, ac- 
ceplecd his decline, you cannot escape 
a deep umeuse as he speaks of his 
troubles, You feel sick as he says, 
gravely, that he is glad to have this 
job. Because he is not just on exhibi- 
tion, like a freak, in Suey Welch's 
Sports Club. The big, old guy is earn- 
ing his money. 

“Guess youd call me the bouncer 
here,” says Jim heavily. “Not that we 
huve much trouble. But if we do, I 
settle it.” 

To slim, dapper Suey, a friend dat- 
ing to his pro football days in Ohio, 
aging Indian Jim is grateful. He had 
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But he will always have the love of all America 


not worked steadily for several 
months before Welch made a place 
fur him in his establishment. Movie 
extra roles, an occasional lecture vour, 
now and then a banquet appearance, 
an auto agency job that didn’t pan out 
—thus has Jim fured in recent years. 
Among the newspaper clippings he 
has saved is one that shocked the nu- 
tron: “Greatest Athlete Found Digging 
Ditches.” And another, dated 193", 
reporting that Jim Thorpe cannol at- 
tend the Olympic Gumes opening in 
Lus Angeles. He does not have the 
price of a ticket. ... 

Still, he does not complain about the 
sharpies, the parasites, the double- 
tulkers, and the chiseling promoters 
who used him and paid him off only in 
bitter regrets. He will not say that 
the world that took awuy his medals 
und sviled his good nume has ill- 
treated one of its must fabulous 
figures. He has no real reproach for 
anyone. 

In his 6lst year, ponderously slow, 
his onetime thick shock of black hair 
thin on top, Jim Thorpe is still buck- 
Ing his peculiar fate. He rides a bus 
for two hours each day, back and 
forth between his home and the bor. 
His only close companion is his w'*e 
and manaver—“the missus,” he calls 
her—upon whom he depends for mos! 
things. But, in truth, there is little 
left to manage. “Seems I’ll have to 
keep going a while longer before I 
can take it easy,” he says. 

There wus reason to betleve this 
Fall that better days were really com- 
ing fur old Jim. Warner Brothers 
Studio, after vears of dickering and 
many @ false stuart by the mvuvie in- 
dustry, hod sehectuled a film basect on 
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Gleon $. Warner (left) and Thorpe hit the national headlines together when Jim 
was performing spectacular ball-carrying and kicking feats for littl: Carlisle. 


his life. Jim would get a lump sum 
payment and would be hired as tech- 
nical adviser at a good salary. It 
should make a great movie because 
the fierce football forays that Thorpe 
strung over two decades, his mighty 
Olympic conquests, and the incredible 
skills that he showed in a dozen other 
sports have never been approached by 
any man. From 1907 until he limped 
Jrom the scene 22 years later, a shat- 
tered shell of his old self, he left an 
indelible stamp on the country. He is 
everybody’s all-time all-star. The 
word “immortal,” distorted beyond all 
true mé@aning, comes alive when you 
apply it to Indian Jim. 

Once he spoke proudly of his heri- 
tage that traces along direct tribal 
blood lines to the noble Chief Biack 
Hawk, who led the Sac and Fox 
against the engulfing tide of the white 
man. Now, as this is written, he sells 
his waning strength as a bouncer in a 
bar on a Los Angeles street. He sits, 
impassively, watching the: shifting 
crowd, iss sg 

“The sun sank in a dark cloud and 
looked like a ball of fire. My sun is 
setting and will rise no more.” 


Tus IS the full, unglossed story of 
Jim Thorpe’s life, from birth through 
the golden years to the present. It 
will not be a sob story. Though he has 
suffered cruelly, one fact about bim 
outweighs all others. He was the best 
—the undisputed best—ever to pull on 
Spiked or cleated shoes. That is his 
true measure. 

Napoleon ended in: miserable exile, 
Maximilian fell before a firing squad, 
but hislory remembers them for con- 
quest, not tragedy. To the American 
people, Jim Thorpe is a timeless na- 
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tional symbol of unmatched power 
and precision. He will always walk in 
the splendor of youth. He is the iron- 
thewed redskin from Little Carlisle 
Indian School who trampled the 
massed forces of Army, Harvard, Pitt, 
and Pennsylvania; the supple giant 
who received a jewel-studded trophy 
from an awe-struck King of Sweden; 
and the returning conqueror who rode 
up Fifth Avenue to rocking cheers 
after the Olympic Games of 1912. He 
is ageless—the most formidable run- 
ning, jumping, smashing, heaving, 
plunging, and all-around bedazzling 
sports superhuman of ther all. 

To most of us, his countrymen, he 
is important in a way best expressed 
by a youngster in a letter a few years 
ago: 

“Dear Mr. Thorpe,” scrawled a boy 
in Raletgh, North Carolina, “I was 
listening to the radio tonight when 
Bill Stern said something about Amer- 
ica’s greatest athlete being sick. [I 
knew right away he was talking about 
you. He said you had a heart attack, 
Mr. Thorpe. He said that Knute 
Rockne once said that you couldn’t be 
stopped and I know that you won’t 
be stopped now. I am only a boy of 15 
and I knew that you have never heard 
of me, but aS one sports lover to an- 
other, please, Mr. Thorpe, get well Lf 
you get well, sports will mean more 
to me and millions of other American 
boys who will know that a true sports- 
man can pull through anything.” 

The letfcr was only one among 
heaping bagfuls, all praying for his 
recovery, that stacked up during Jim’s 
seriaus illness in February, 1943. For 
a boy, not yet born when Thorpe was 
washed up, to write the old hero, is 
remarkable, of course. For the deeds 
performed so Many years ago to re- 
main {fresh and vital to so many is 
alnazing. Almost 40 years from his 
prime—how do you explain it? Could 
it be that in this day of plaguing 
doubts and unknown quantities there 
is a dcep hunger to have one public 
figure about whom there is no 
question? 


Stop almost any man you meet and 
asx him to name the greatest athlete 
this country has produced. “Why, Jim 
Thorpe,” he'll reply, and look to see 
if you're kidding. 

Jim, himself, doesn’t understand all 
this teo well. In his artless, simple- 
hearted, ulmost childlike way, he ac- 
cepted it long ago, then forgot it. All 
he knows is that wherever he goes 
he seems to bring a glow into the lives 
of those he meets. Strangers flock 
around with shining eyes. Eagerly, 
they rattle off more details of his 
litanic touchdown runs, his goal-to- 
goal kicks, his scoring records, and his 
one-man-gang heroics in traclr, bas- 
kketball, baseball, hockey, wrestling— 
on down the line—than he can recall 
himself. The kids in the crowd can 
only stare and listen. But the old- 
timers recite the memorable names 
and places... Pop Warner... Car- 
lisle... Little Twig ... Walter Camp 
...otockholm... Rocky Mount... 
the AAU... John McGraw ... the 
Canton Bulldogs . . . Knute Rockne. 
Man and boy, they edge close to old 
Jim and are happy because here he is, 
in the flesh, and now they are sharing 
in one of the great legends of their 
lives. 

‘Jest look at him!’ cackles a snowy- 
haired grandpappy. “Bet he could go 
a guarter right now and beat these 
young squirts to a pulp!” 

He couldn’t. Physically, he looks al- 
most as dangerous as ever. Thorpe has 
held his weight to a solid 215 pounds 
and the big, graceful body still moves 
with a certain effortless spring. The 
black eyes are keen. His hands are as 
steady as the day he first wrapped 
thein around a football. The massive 
chest stil projects beyond the belly. 
When he was 43, he could still break 
alot of them in two, but now the blunt 
fact is that he runs short of breath 
chasing a trolley. 

“Nope, the old warhorse is all 
through,” Jim grins at his fans. ‘One 
of these days, they’ll take me out and 
shoot me.” 

Patiently, he tries to answer the in- 
evitable questions they pepper him 
with: 

“Those AAU no-soods took away 
your trophies, Jim, after you won 'em 
fau and square. When will you get 
7em back?” 

“Hey, Jim, what about the time you 
beat Army all by yourself?” 

“Where did McGraw get off saying 
you couldn’t hit a curve ball? Wasn’t 
true, was it?” 

There is a grandeur about Jim when 
he talks to a crowd. With quiet dig- 
nity, the simple, homespun Indian 
speaks in the only way he knows, with 
plainness and truthfulness. Jim 
Thorpe is not a complex man, He was 
weak, pliable, irresponsible, and same- 
times unruly, and he contributed to 
his own downfall. But the white man’s 
style of using cleverly evasive words, 
his chicanery, les, fllmflam, and 
shrewd: scheming, was never Jim's. 
His talk is as unadorned and honest 
as his character, and it touches the 
hearts of all who hear him. 

In his deep, slow, halting voice. he 
explains that the $50,000 in trophies 
that went with his sweep of the 
pentathlon and decathlon at the Stock- 
holm Olympics is probably gone for- 
ever. He says this without complaint 
or apology. The dullness goes out of 
his voice when he tells about the day 
that “the boys and me” went to West 
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Point and stunned the Military Acad- 
emy with one of the most crushing 
defeats ever pinned on a major foot- 
ball team. He tells the faithful that 
he could hit curve balls, all right, but 
couldn’t hit it off with the explosive 
McGraw. 

And there is one more question they 
always ask: “What was the best day 
you ever had, Jim?” 

Thorpe shakes his shaggy head. 
‘Don't know about that. 1 was in a 
lot of games in a lot of places.” 

The dwindling group of Thorpe ex- 
perts splits in all directions when this 
point is argued. How can you single 
out any one performance as his great- 
est when there are so many? Panther- 
ish fast in his prime, 185 to 190 pounds 
of controlled savagery with anything 
from a pigskin to a javelin to a ball 
bat in his paws, he was rarely any- 
thing but sensational. 

To touch on just one phase, com- 
paring any other backfield man with 
Thorpe is like stacking Bugs Baer 
alongside Shakespeare. In the firm 
opinion of most veteran coaches and 
writers, the Sac-Fox could run with 
George Gipp and Red Grange, smash 
a line with as much power as Bronko 
Nagurski, place kick and punt with 
any player in history, pass in the Brick 
Muller and Sammy Baugh class, and 
outblock all the Pinckerts and Brulls. 
Defensively, he had no equal. He could 
do anything on a football field as well 
or better than the top specialists. Now- 
adays, when such outfits as the Helms 
Foundation pick an all-time, All- 
American team, the first name men- 
tioned is always Thorpe—after which 
they get around to Coy, Eckersall, 
Mahan, Hinkey, Heffelfinger, Grange, 
Nevers, Clark, and the rest. 

The late Gil Dobie, who was coach- 
ing the North Dakota Aggies when 
Thorpe broke in at Carlisle, watched 
the bruising Doe Blanchard of Ariny 
in action a few seasons ago. “He’s a 
hell of a football player,” remarked 
Gloomy Gil. 

A sportswriter asked, “Exactly how 
would you rate him?’ 

Dobie didn’t pause. “The only man 
who could make him play second- 
string would be Jim Thorpe.” 

You run the risk of sounding fan- 
tastic in discussing Thorpe during his 
four Carlisle seasons. In 1911, with 
170-pound blockers, he dismantled 
Pittsburgh's 200-pound machine, 17-0. 
His leg was so badly twisted that he 
spent a week on crutches. Discarding 
the crutches, he trampled Penn U. the 
next Saturday, 16-0. Again he ab- 
sorbed a fearful beating, but seven 
days later was so phenomenal that 
fans sat stunned and unbelieving at 
the final gun. Virtually single-handed, 
he beat the champions of college foot- 
ball, Harvard, 18-15. In seven of nine 
dames that season, he ripped loose for 
touchdown runs of 90 yards or more, 
He scored 20 to 30 points a game and 
zoumed punts the length of the vrid- 
iron-~100-yarders!—that were wit- 
nessed by thousands and are sworn to 
today. 

Thorpe could do anything. If the 
Indians were stopped on the ground, 
he would beat you with a 40- or 50- 
yard place kick, one of his deadliest 
weapons, “Watching him turn the 
ends, slash off tackle, kick and pass 
and tackle,” said the scholarly Percy 
Haughton of Harvard, “I realized that 
here was the theoretical superplayer 
in flesh and blood.” In more than 30 
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college games, Thorpe never needed a 
time out. In 1912, he was on the loose 
for 25 touchdowns and 196 points, a 
scoring record unmatched by any 
player in top-flight collegiate football. 

Nature blessed Thorpe with an in- 
destructible physique that Jim squan- 
dered with a prodigality that would 
have cut short the career of anyone 
but 4 super-star. He was congenitally 
lazy. too, with the Indian’s disinclina- 
tion to exert himself unless the stakes 
were high. Insofar as anyone can re- 
eall, he was only once angered enough 
fo bear down—and the results were 
catastrophic. In° 1912, Colonel Joe 
Thompson of Pitt boasted that 
“Thorpe will never run through us 
again... we've got him figured.” The 
Indian, who rarely read his publicity, 
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Culver 
Jim was signed to a big-lenguc baseball 
contract by the N. Y. Giants. He didn’t 
las! becwuse of ducls with John McGraw. 


heard of the remark. 

“Huh!” was all he said. 

The Panthers were loaded, ready to 
back up Thompson to the last man. 
Thorpe received the kickoff and 11 
Pitts charged him. With his knees 
Slamming into chins and the most 
Vicious stiff-arm the game has seen 
flattening tacklers, he bulled through 
them to midfield. After that, he went 
to work with slashing runs of 20 and 
30 yards until nothing resembling a 
football contest was left. They say 
Thompson was a broken man at the 
finish. His team was man-handled, 
45-8, and Thorpe had scored 32 points. 

A magnificent all-purpose halfback 
at Carlisle, Thorpe was just as effec- 
tive later on in what was the fore- 
runner of the present National Foot- 
ball League. The top college stars of 
the country played in that early Bre 
loop, but they couldn't handle Jim 
and they admitted it. 

What was Jim Thorpe’s biggest day 
in sports? No wonder he cannot an- 
sver that for the benefit of those who 
gather around him; it ts clearly impos- 
sible to list even his most spectacular 
day in football. 

In track and field, which he dis- 
liked at first but came to enjoy when 
he found that you could sneak cat- 
naps between events, the question is 


just as elusive. His supreme moment 
at the Olympic Games made the world 
catch its breath. But it was not Thorpe 
at his peak. For example, he high- 
jumped six feet, one and three-fifths 
inches at Stockholm, needing no more 
to insure his decathlon victory. Yet 
earlier, in the AAU games at New 
York, he defeated Alva Richards, the 
national kingpin, at six feet, five 
inches, only two inches under the 
existing world record. In the Olym- 
pics, Jim ran 100 meters in 11.2, but 
he was consistent at 10 flat for 100 
yards in Carlisle meets. Once Pop 
Warner caught him in 9.8 in an exhibi- 
tion, just two-tenths of a second off 
the world mark. 

On the basis of lifetime records, Jim 
has the edge on every decathlon man 
from his own day down through 
Harold Osborne, Hans Sievert, Glenn 
Morris, Jim Bausch, and Bob Mathias. 
“Some of my real good marks were 
made down at Carlisle. You won’t find 
"em on the books,” he says. “One day, 
I got out 24 feet in the broad jump 
and ran a quarter-mile in close to 48 
seconds. Another time, I ran a 220 
ina little over 21 seconds.” 

At various times, Thorpe pole- 
vaulted over 11 feet, ran the 110-meter 
hurdles in 15.6, pounded 1,500 meters 
at an easy lope in 4:40.1, sailed the 
discus nearly 140 feet, and put the 
shot close to 48 feet. There was no 
javelin available at Carlisle, but the 
frst time he gripped a spear be 
whipped it close to 120 feet. Later, in 
the Olympics, he cut loose with a 153- 
footer. The widely varying styles of 
the dozen events in which he excelled 
never bothered the sleepy, rope- 
muscled Indian. All he needed was to 
watch someone else do it a couple of 
times and he was ready. 

One day, at an AAU meet, he saw 
some burly weight men. “What's that 
you're throwing?” he asked, 

“Hammer,” they told him. They 
were striving to get the 16-pound 
globe past the 140-foot mark. Thorpe 
picked up the hammer curiously and 
hefted it. With instant grace and good 
form, he whirled it 145 feet, 


LL HIS life, he was blessed with 

lightning adaptability. The hurdles, 
for example, are an event to be ap- 
proached with scientific attention to 
stride, take-off, position over the bar- 
rier, and degree of clearance. Not even 
the Anest hurdlers can take the sticks 
in running stride at first. They work 
for months to eliminate bobbing and 
Jumping. Thorpe, however, knew in- 
stinctively that time spent in the air 
was wasted time. He told his museles 
what to do and from the day he first 
attempted a flight of barriers, he 
strode over them like a veteran, 

“A big-college coach felt pretty 
good if he could hold Jim to first 
place in just the sprints, high jump, 
broad jump, and discus,” Mike Mur- 
phy, the U. S. Olympic coach of 1912, 
used to explain. Why, that guy was 
fantastic. He would run a 10-second 
dash, broad and high jump close to 
the world record, throw the discus 
out of the stadiurn, pick up two or 
three other firsts—and then complain 
because there wasn't enough action!” 

Murphy once exclaimed, “My God, 
Thorpe, how many events do you want 
to enter?” 

“All of ’em,” said Jim. “What's the 
fun in watching someone else?" 

The individual meets are a bit hazy 
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to Jim today, but he recalls winning 
ds many as seven and eight events 
against Penn State, Lafayette and Har- 
vard. These days, if a Mathias, a Dike 
Eddleman, or a Moon Mondschein 
wins three firsts in a dual meet, that’s 
news. Thorpe doubled that score until 
it became routine. People expected it. 

Chuckling behind his huge hand, he 
recalls the day that he went to Easton, 
Pennsylvania, for a meet with Lafay- 
eile. The Leopards had an outstanding, 
balanced squad. “There was a mob 
down to the depot to meet us,” says 
Jim, “The committee in charge was 
surprised when only two of us got off 
the train. They thought Warner had 
lost his mind over at Carlisle.” 

As the story has often been told, the 
Lafayette group stared at the two In- 
dians. one big and one little, and 
usked, “Where's the Carlisle team?” 

“Right here,” said Thorpe. “This is 
the team.” 

The committee was flabbergasted. 
“Just the two of you?” 

“Nope,” replied Jim, “just the one 
of us. This other one is the manager.” 

At the field, he fiexed his long legs 
with their bulging thighs and tapered 
calves. Without warming up, he scored 
eight firsts, which handily won the 
meet for Carlisle. Thanking his dazed 
hosts, he stuffed a fistful of blue rib- 
bens in his pocket and caught the re- 
turn train to school. 

When did this simple youth with 
the body of a Hector or an Ajax 
reach his peak? There is no answer. 
Only confusion arises from his crowd- 
Stunning feats in track and football, 
and it becomes confusion compounded 
when you consider what he did in 
baseball. This is the final touch to the 
Thorpe saga that moderns find hard 
lo believe. The best in football and 
track, he was a big-league balplayer 
to boot! From 1913 to 1919, he wore 
the flannels of the New York Giants, 
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As a trackman, Thorpe had no peer. His 
Olympic showing in 1912 remains one af 
the greatest one-man displays in spart. 


Cincinnati Reds, and Boston Braves, 
playing with and against such stars as 
Christy Mathewson, Honus Wagner, 
Grover Cleveland Alexander, Larry 
Doyle, Hal Chase, and Edd Roush. The 
most technically dificult game to mas- 
ter of them all was as easy tor Thorpe 
as the hop-step-and-jump. 

And he moved from the Carlisle 
diamond to the majors with only a 
handful of college and semi-pro games 
behind him. Few rookies ever had less 
preparation for such a test. Nobody 
ever really showed Jim how the pros 
ran, hit, threw the ball, and slid. “I 
just watched them for a while,” says 
Jim, “and did it the way they did.” 

He did it well enough to earn his 
living in pro ball, major and minor, 
for 15 years and to be signed by John 
McGraw’s Giants for what was then 
a whopping honus, 


T IS all the more passing strange 

when you realize that his arrival in 
the Giant outfield coincided with the 
rise of a Thorpe foible that would have 
ruined an ordinary man, Jim’s career 
with the Giants is threaded through 
with bouts with the bottle. At Car- 
lisle, he had popped enough carks to 
inspire Glenn Warner to occasional 
profanity. At the Polo Grounds, he 
found a roistering crew of hard drink- 
ers who welcomed him as one of the 
boys from the start. Whisky and beer, 
Jim liked to quaff both, although, like 
most of his people, he could not handle 
the white man’s firewater. For years, 
he poisoned himself with the stuff and 
in the end 11 brought him grief, dis- 
prace, and desolation. 

But booze didn’t flaw fast enough to 
stop the king of sports when there 
was still steel in his legs, no matter 
what field he invaded. His record over 
22 years remains inimitable, a per- 
sonal triple crown worn only by Jim 
Thorpe and likely never to be at- 
tained by any other, You can only 
view it with wonder. 

For more than a dozen years, he was 
the terror of college and pro football, 
outscoring all backs before or since 
his time. He was the world all-around 
track champion. He was a big-leaguer 
with baseball’s ruggedest club. 

Alonzo Stagg’s words may be pro- 
phetic: “There may never be another 
Thorpe.” ' 

“When | was a kid, [ didn’t ever 
expect to get very far in sports,” Jim 
admits in his tare moments of self- 
confession. “] wasn’t big enough, for 
one thing. And the way we lived—way 
off from everything—made it hard to 
learn. We didn’t have a coach and 
most of the time we played burefoot. 
We made our own balls out of what- 
ever was handy, used sticks for bats, 
flat rocks for bases, and made up our 
own rules.” 

He had something else, though—the 
blood of two aboriginal tribes, the Sac 
and the Fox. Long before, in the vicin- 
ity of Green Bay, Wisconsin, they had 
combined to become a single powerful 
fighting force. Among their great 
chiefs was Black Hawk. At the age of 
15, he distinguished himself in battle. 
At 17, he led a war party against the 
Osage and lifted his first scalp. At 19, 
he led 200 of his tribesmen against an 
equal number of Cherokee and killed 
half of his foe. 

For good reason, Jim Thorpe’s moth- 
er always looked upon him as the 
reincarnation of the great Black 
Hawk. The chief’s daughter was Jim’s 


maternal grandmother, so the tribe 
fave the boy with the black locks and 
arrow-~straight body the name of Chief 
Bright Path. “My father, Hiram 
Thorpe, was half Sac-Fox and half 
irish,” says Jim, settling the oft-dis- 
puted question of his blood lines. “My 
mother was three-fourths Sac-Fox 
und one-fourth French. That makes 
me five-eighths Indian, one-fourth 
Irish, and one-eighth French. Guess 
you'd call me American Airedale.” 

The birth in 1888 took place, humbly 
and unnoticed, in the two-rooin 
Thorpe farmhouse not far from the 
little Oklahoma settlement of Prague. 
Most historians have missed the fact 
that James Francis Thorpe was born 
a twin. The other child, a boy named 
Charles, died at eight of a form of 
pneumonia. Both babies were husky, 
weighing around 10 pounds at birth. 
They came into a large family that 
included an older boy, George, two 
sisters, Mary and Adeline, and later, 
another boy, Eddie. 

Jim remembers his Dad very well. 
“He was a big fellow, about six feet 
two and 230 pounds. He was strong 
as hell. 1 know he could lick any man 
in our country in wrestling. He got 
our 160-acre ranch during the Okla- 
homa land rush. We raised hogs, cattle, 
and horses and the regular farm eat- 
Ing stuff. We always had plenty to eat 
at our house.” 

The woods were wide open to the 
Thorpe kids. Oklahoma oi] exploita- 
lion was still in the future. along with 
lis high, barbed fences, Jim, George 
and Eddie tracked game by sign, ran 
their coon hounds, hunted deer, and 


fished, like their forefathers, with 
spears. At 10, Jim bagged his first 
deer. At 15, he was a crafty woods- 


man. He could rope and ride a wild 
pony and he was a dead shot with a 
riffe. All the rugged, self-reliant traits 
of a pioneer land were knocked into 
him by the outdoor life. 

They put schoolboy hobbles on him 
at last, sending him to the Sac-Fox 
Reservation school nearby and, later, 
to Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. “Word came that my Dad was 
sick, so l ran away from Haskell and 
went to him,” he tells you. “I was 15 
then, just a skinny Hhttle jigger. It’s a 
wonder that they ever picked me for 
Carlisle.” 


fea might not be a Thorpe story 
at all if an assistant superintendent 
of the United States Indian Industrial 
School, popularly known as Carlisle 
Institute. hadn’t come hunting for 
prospective students in 1903. The 
school, itself, was an accident. Some 
years earlier, a young Army captain 
named R. H. Pratt was ordered to 
transport 100 Indian prisoners from 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, to St. Augustine, 
Florida. Captain Pratt thought that 
the least the white governors could do 
was educate and train these charges, 
Out of his urming came the federal 
government's founding of a school on 
an abandoned Army post at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. October 5. 1879. 

The traveling superintendent, for 
some reason. selected Jim out of the 
various candidates. Maybe it was be- 
cause the boy said that he wanted to 
learn the electrical trade. quite an 
ambition for an Indian urchin, ‘We 
huve no electrical department,” the 
super said, “but you can learn to be 
@ painter, a carpenter, or a tailor.” 

Jim shrugged. None of those crafts 
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interested him, but he had a boy’s yen 
to travel. So he signed up anyway. 

Carlisle in 1904 had less than 10060 
Students, half of them girls. It oper- 
ated on a half schooling—half work 
principle. Jim went to work as an ap- 
prentice tailor. At 15, he stood only 
four feet, 10 inches high and weighed 
around 115 pounds. Two years later, 
he was husky enough to play guard 
on the tailors’ football team in the 
Shop League. The tailors won the 
schoo] title and Jim, along with seven 
others, was elevated to the varsity 
scrubs in 190%. An assis- 
tant coach named New- 
man gets credit for frst 
Spotting his speed and 
kicking ability. “Newman 
made me left halfback on 
the scrubs,” says Jim. 
“We called ourselves the 
Hotshots." 

In the Spring of that 
year, Jim was assigned to 
clean up the field after 
track practice. As he did 
his yardbird chores, he 


noticed some  high- 
jumpers flinging them- 
selves at ai cross-bar. 


They were missing at 
five-eight. Jim waited his 
chance, then took a run 
at the bar in his dun- 
garees. Several inches of 
daylight showed under 
his pants as he snaked 
over. 

Among those who saw 
him and blinked was a 
broad, bulldog-faced in- 
dividual named Glenn 
scobie Warner, the son 
of a Springville, [Linois, 
farmer, who was plagued 
with a gnawing ambition 
to become a great coach 
of track and football. 
Warner's sharp eyes glit- 
tered. Indians looked 
much alike to everyone 
but the young coach, who 
never forgot a _ likely 
prospect. “Never saw 
such a loose motion,” he 
told himself. ‘With track 
shoes, he'll do six feet 
easy.” 

The crossing of the 
Warner and Thorpe paths 
seems almost fore-or- 
dained. Like the accident 
that hrought Jim _ to 
Carlisle, only a lucky break, decided 
by a matter of hours, was responsible 
for Warner's arrival. The little-known 
story dates to 1894, when Warner was 
an All-Eastern guard and captain of 
Cornell’s gridders. After graduation, 
he returned to coach Cornell in 1897- 
98. The last season he sent the Big 
Red team against little Carlisle, win- 
ning 23-6, Warner admired the 
scrappy Indians, who, while out- 
manned, never quit trying. They were 
adaptable, tough, and streakish fast. 

“We outscored ‘em, but we didn’t 
defeat ’em, if you follow me,” Pop 
Warner remarked to the writer re- 
cently. Now in his eighties, comfort- 
ably retired, white-hatred Pop hobbles 
about on his self-carved canes at Palo 
Alto, California. “So, when I got in a 
jam at Cornell that vear, I began to 
think about another job. J had an 
assistant coach who was gunning for 
my spot at Cornell. Things were so 
hot that it looked like we'd both go out 
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on our ear. So I wrote some letters to 
other schools, sort of shopping around 
for the best opening.” 

Two head-coaching offers arrived 
on the same day, one from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and another from 
Carlisle. The bids arrived only hours 
apart, hut the Carlisle offer came in 
an earlier mall. Pop felt honor-bound 
to accept. “It was that close,” he com- 
ments. “Shows how a little thing can 
change a fellow’s whole life.” 

Meeting Thorpe changed it. It 


started Pop toward fame. 





In Warner's first coaching season, 
1899, the Indians were merely sensa- 
tional. Later, they were stupefying. 
Sparked by the school's first All- 
American, Isaac Seneca, they played 
coast-to-coast. Seneca, a !75- 
pounder of the Seneca ttibe of Wes- 
tern New York, was one of the original 
swivel-hips. He helped the Indians 
clean up Penn and other Eastern 
toughies, then went to the Pacific 
Coast and clipped the University of 
California, 2-0, Warner’s star was 
preparing to rise. 

But with Seneca gone, be desper- 
ately needed a real triple-threat in 
the backfield. The Warner wingback 
system, just developing. was built 
around one large, murderous operator 
at the lefl-half slot who could sweep 
the ends, crunch over the tackles, bust 
down the middle, and punt a country 
mule. 

The player Pop was praying he'd 
find started his varsity career with- 


Hite HWarld 
Although his prowess as a balJ-earrier frequently captured the 
Bigves! hendlines, Thorpe was also on amazingly talented kicker. 


out event in the Autumn of 1907, at 
the age of 18. Chief Bright Path had 
only 155 pounds spread over his now- 
rangy six feet. Football was so new to 
him that in scrimmages he would run 
right over his interference, spilling 
himself. Warner, busy preparing fo1 
a suicide schedule, caught only flashes 
of him. 

One day during practice, Warner 
sounded off on tbe team’s tackling. 
“Get mean!” he stormed. “Smack ’em 
down! Bang 'em so hard they don't 
get up!” 

Thorpe was downfield, 
catching punts and re- 
turning them against the 
defensive tacklers, who 

= | were missing him. On 
the next kick, he fielded 
the ball neatly, tucked it 
to his side, and broke into 
his bounding, swerving 
stride. One man hit him 
and bounced off. So did 
another. Two more got 
their hands on air pockets 
where he had recently 
been. Jim pulled up at 
the other end of the field, 
Brinning widely. He 
liked this game. 

“No, no, not that way!” 
howled an assistant coach. 
“This is tackling practice, 
understand?” 

Thorpe looked at him 


dead-panned. ‘‘Nobody 
tackles Jim,” he = said 
calmly. 


They ran the drill 
again and this time War- 
ner’s instructions were 
more closely followed. A 
couple of the Indians 
smacked Jim so hard that 
they didn’t get up. He 
finished on his feet, over 
the goal line. 

He was slow breaking 
into the regular lineup. 
To this day, Thorpe grows 
restless and rises to pace 
the Hoor when he says, “I 
didn’t like it much on the 
bench, After a few 
games, I got my chance 
when Albert Payne, our 
left-half, hurt his knee 
against Pennsylvania. 
They packed Payne out 
and Warner gave me the 
thumb. In I went, not 
even knowing some of 
the signals.” 

He didn’t know all the signals, but 
he could see the opposition's goal line, 
which was always enough for Jim. 
Not hothering to pick up blockers, he 
grabbed the snap-back, ducked charg- 
ing tacklers, and ghosted 65 yards for 
a touchdown. Warner’s eyes hugged as 
he counted the Quakers flat on their 
stomachs behind him—seven. 

“That’s fun,” Thorpe told his star- 
tled teammates in the huddle. “Give it 
to Jim again.” 

They fed it to him and a bit later 
he cut and ran for 85 yards through 
floundering Penn. He was raw, un- 
versed in such things as faking and 
using the sideline to advantage, yet 
the big-time Penns looked like men 
tied in knots. 

Today, Pop Warner’s granite fea- 
tures break into a broad beam and he 
chuckles deep down when he thinks 
of Thorpe’s early days. The joke was 
on Pop, who had a runaway tank on 
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the bench and didn’t know it. “Hell’s 
bells, he was still just a growing boy. 
He was lazy, didn’t like to practice, 
and he gave out his best effort only 
when he felt like it. And that was 
about 40 percent of the time. Football 
was just a good lime to Jim. I never 
saw him snarl and mostly he just 
laughed, talked to the other team, and 
enjoyed himself. But even at that, you 
couldn’t keep him on the bench. He 
had a natural change-of-pace that 
just floated him past the defense. His 
reactions were so fast that sometimes 
you couldn't follow them with the 
eye. Punishment didn’t mean a thing 
to him. He was fearless and he hit so 
hard that the other fellow got al] the 
bruises." 

By 1908, Jim weighed a nail-hard 
178 pounds and was getting mention 
in the statewide press. He was Car- 
lisle’s finest—a hard-slugging first- 
baseman, an unbeaten hurdler, Jumper 
and sprinter, an ace at basketball, la- 
erosse, wrestling, and football. War- 
ner had a hunch he would set the 
football world afire in 1909, little sus- 
peeting that an event would take place 
that wauld change the whole course 
of Jim Thorpe’s life. 

There is a puzzled, wounded look on 
Jim’s face as he relates the events 
leading up to his eventual disbarment 
from all amateur athletics and the 
stripping away of his Olympic troph- 
ies by the AAU. After all these years, 
he can't see the real wrong in what 
he did. Neither can the vast majority 
of sportswriters. Playing Summer 
baseball for no more than expense 
money in such obscure circles as the 
Eastern Carolina League, as Jim did, 
was a conmiumnon practice among college 
boys. lt still is. Hundreds of colle- 
gians do it every Summer, under phony 
naines und fer much more moola than 
was ever paid Jim. Compared with 
what many an honored “amateur’’ is 
slipped alter dark in this era of elas- 
tic simon-purity, Thorpe’s earnings 
were chicken-teecd. And there was 
never anything underhanded about his 
semi-pro activities. He never used 
anything but his own proud name: 
James Francis Thorpe. 

The story comes slawly from Jim’s 
lips. “A couple of Carlisle ballplayers 
named Jesse Young Deer and Joe Libby 
were going to North Carolina that 
Summer to play ball. I didn’t want to 
go home to the farm, so I tagged along, 
just for the trip. Well, Libby and 
Young Deer were fair outfielders and 
they caught on with the Rocky Mount 
club. I got short of money, so when 
the manzger offered me $15 a week to 
play third base, I took it. You see, 
I didn’t know anything about amateur 
rules. I didn’t even think about doing 
anything wrong, because there were 
a lot of other coHege boys playing 
around there. 

“T played my first game at Raleigh. 
After a while, the mancger asked me 
if I could pitch. I told him I'd give it 
a whirh: 

The whirl was good enough for a 
4-0 shutout, after which Jim went on 


to win 23 out of 25 games for Rocky 
Mount. The Boston Braves heard of 
him and sent scouts, but by that time 
it was 1910 and Jim had strained his 
arm. The Braves lost interest. Jim 
moved to Favetteville, Arkansas, 
where he played briefly. Soon the 
league collapsed for lack of attend- 
ance and Jim went home to Okla- 
homa. The most he received in any 
ene month was $60, out of which 
pultry fee he had to pay all his living 
expenses when the club was at home. 
He reached home broke, pure of heart, 
and with no feeling of guilt. Still, 
those few ball games were to plunge 
him into amateur disgrace, inciting 
the nation’s fans to uproar and start- 
ing word-battle that stil] flourishes. 


OP Warner. meanwhile, was un- 

aware of the North Carolina inter- 
lude. He assumed that Jim had 
returned home in 1909. In the Sum- 
mer of ‘11, Warner wrote again, say- 
ing, “If you will come back to Carlisle 
and start training, | think you have a 
chance to make the VU. §. Olympic 
team next year.” A few weeks later, 
Jim popped up at the Indian school. 

“Where have you been?” asked 
Warner. 

“Playing ball,” said Jim laconically. 

The evach inspected him closely, In 
two years, the tall, slender youth had 
taken on maturity, grown to six feet, 
one and a half inches and 185 pounds, 
with a thick neck, barrel chest, and 
a jut jaw as formidable as the prow 
on a destrover. Warner secretly rub- 
bed his hands. The big boy would try 
for the Olympics, all right, but first 
he would plug that vacancy in the 
Carlisle hackfield, 

Thorpe hadn’t touched a football for 
two seasons, a fact that didn’t help 
Dickinson College in the opener. 
Though Warner played his ace spar- 
ingly, he scorect 17 points in 17 min- 
utes. The next time out, against Mt. 
St. Mary's, he had to be jerked hefore 
he killed somebody, blasting Wis way 
to three touchdowns as Carlisle won, 
46-5. On October 15, the Indians 
tackled much tougher Georgetown. 
Carlisle was in front all the way and 
Warner didn’t take the wraps off 
Thorpe until late in the game. His 
stiff-arm, a fearsome thing that turned 
tacklers clear around before spilling 
them, was all he needed to ramble 40 
yards for the final seore of a 28-5 
walkaway. 

“While Carlisle has a fine team and 
one ol the best backfield men in the 
East in Thorpe,’ wrote one grid seer, 
“the Braves are stepping out of their 
cluss against such powerhouses as 
Pittsburgh, Harvard, Army, and Syra- 
euse.’ Other typewriter jockeys 
agreed. They wrote off Thorpe as a 
back who could call his shots against 
smaller schools. but who would be 
stopped cold when he collided with 
first-class opposition. Newspaper talk 
was ot small interest to Jim. He never 
kept a clipping or did more than 
glance at fan mail. Indolent, easy- 
going, unpretentious, and peace-lov- 
ing unless provoked, he was merely 
amused hy the word-slingers, When 
New York writers came to Carlisle 
jJater, he had to be awakened from an 
overtime snooze so that the press con- 
ference could be held. Only when be 
thought someone was “making fun of 
Jim’ did he become aroused. 

Informed that he had been needled 


affer the Georgetown game, he made 
sure that nobody would ever cast an 
aspersion at him again by unecorzing 
his full fury on October 23. The op- 
ponent was Pittsburgh, as rugged as 
they came. The Panthers were laving 
for him on every play, cracking 
Thorpe two and three strong, piling 
on him when he was down, and 
roughing him at every chance. 
Through it all, the good-natured smile 
never left Jim’s face. “Next time—left 
tackle!” he’d shout over the secrim- 
mage line, then follow up with an 
unstoppable smash at the designated 
spot. 

“Unflustered by ruffianly tactics, 
Thorpe paced Carlisle to an easy 17-0 
victory over Pitt,” one expert gamely 
choked on his previous carping copy. 
“The Red Man is all they said he was 
—and much mare.” 

Against Lafayette, Jim averaged 
over 70 yards on his kicks. He scored 
two touchdowns and a field goal in a 
19-0 rout. Despite a stiff leg that had 
put him temporarily on crutches, he 
was all over the field against Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the powers of the pigskin 
world. He set up two TD’s, scored an- 
other, intercepted passes, came up 
from the deep secondary to shatter 
Penn line charges, applied blocks and 
tackles so savage that they could be 
heard in the stands—-in short, turned 
what would have been a close ball 
game inte a Carlisle stampede. The 
score was another shutout for the 
Indian upstarts, 16-0. 

That neatly dressed the stage for 
the battle of the year, Carlisle versus 
the John Harvards, at Cambridge. 
Public interest was smoking hot. 
Thorpe and Co. was the sentimental 
favorite, but not many gave the abor- 
igines from the training institute any 
chance against the polished gentlemen 
of Harvard. After all, the hallowed 
Harvard coach, Percy Haughton, had 
the pick of the era’s prep stars, plus 
all the glorious tradition of the ivy- 
draped Big Three, whicb controlled 
college football]. And his lineup was 
much the same as in 1910, when Har- 
yard hac won eight straight, scoring 
155 points to five for its opponents, 
and was ranked U.S. champion. 


[He moh of 25,000 that filled Cam- 
bridge stadium sat in on football his- 
tory in the making. Briefly, the classic 
encounter went like this in the first 
half: Harvard scored first and kicked 
the extru point for a 6-0 lead (touch- 
downs counted five in those days}. 
Thorpe, his legs heavily bandaged, 
booted a 23-vard field goal, another 
from the 43-yard line, and, incredibiy, 
a third from 37 yards out. Carlisle led 
at halftime, 9-6. 

Haughton had started his second 
string in a gesture of contempt. since 
his squid ran three-deep and Warner 
had only 15 or 16 top hands. In the 
third period, the fired-up Harvard see- 
onds pushed over another touchdown, 
added a field goal, and went ahead, 
15-9. Harvard looked as good as in, 
what with Thorpe on bum legs and 
doing ne running, only kicking and 
blocking, 

“Ganeway!” yelled Thorpe, sud- 
denly galvanized. “Get outa my way!” 
Pistons pumping, spurning any block- 
ing help, Jim ripped into the Harvard 
line. In short, battering charges, he 
punched 70 yards in nine plays, bow]- 
ing his wav over the goal line. Toward 
the end of the drive, Haughton rushed 
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in his mammoth first team, but Thorpe 
cut them to bleeding ribbons. Over 
their groggy heads he kicked the extra 
point, for a 15-15 tie. 

To Haughton, Harvard, and all 
29,060 present, it became starkly evi- 
dent that unless Thorpe was stopped, 
Harvard was whipped, An All-Amer- 
ica tackle of the Iyy Leaguers was de- 
tected slugging Thorpe over the head. 
He was ejected. Others took up the 
hammering. The teams reeled into the 
final period too spent from the combat 
to score on the ground. Thorpe’s brain 
clicked and he maneuvered for a 
placement shot at Harvard’s goal. 

“Warner had had me practicing 
place-kicks all week,” he says now. 
“A lot of our boys were staggering, 
so it was the only chance. Finally, in 
the last few minutes, we got the ball 
around midfield. ’ll never forget how 
tnat big crowd got quict as we lined 
up to kick.” Ivy prestige hung in the 
balance as the ball was snapped back 
from the 43-yard line. Thorpe was 
kicking just from inside the 50. Har- 
vard linemen tore through, leaping for 
the ball. But Jim’s toe had lofted it 
seconds carlier, spinning, tumbling it 
for what seemed hours—and through 
the posts half the field away. 

It ended that way, 18-15 for’Carlisle. 
Experts crawled into their holes 
everywhere. Thorpe’s name, and Car~ 
lisle’s, were on every tongue. The man 
on the street was delighted that the 
refined burghers of Boston had been 
shown by one redskin why the win- 
ning of the West had been so tougb. 


[THORPE had just started down the 
Warpath, but before another season 
he had a date with the Olympic Games. 
There was no hint that he was walk- 
ing straight into tragedy. To the un- 
sophisticated youth, it was hke a big 
international party, a frolic that re- 
lieved the tedium of attending trade- 
classes at school. Others might be 
awed at facing an Olympic field. 
Thorpe just relaxed and had fun. Dur- 
ing most of the crossing, Jim sprawled 
in a hammock and idly watched the 
sweating U. S. team take laps around 
the ship. 

At Stockholm, Jim jogged a bit and 
announced that he was all set. One of 
the early events was the broad jump. 
Jim put his special hurdling shoes, 
with spikes in both the heels and toes, 
by the runway as a marker. Somecne 
stole them. Jim offered to run the 
hurdles bare-footed, but Warner had 
some heel-spikes hammered into an 
extra pair of sprinting shoes. With this 
makeshift footgear, he went to the 
post, At the first flight of barriers, he 
stuck his chim in front and held the 
lead all the way, winning in 15.6. 
Thirty-six years and much technical 
advance in hurdling technique later, 
Bob Mathias won the the same event 
in the London Olympics in 15.7. 

It's true that Jim blotted up quan- 
tities of “Swedish punch” during the 
trip, but not during the actual staging 
of the Gumes. He did his pub-crawl- 
ing later. Even his cast-iron frame 
was extended by the demands of the 
all-around competition. In 1912, both 
a pentathlon of five events and a ten- 
event decathlon were on the Olympic 
slate. Since 1924, only the decathlon 
has been offered trackmen. Thus 
Thorpe mict the test in 15 events and, 
in sweeping both divisions, set a rec- 
ord that can never be equalled. 
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You won't find Jim’s marks in the 
Olympic records. In 1913, they were 
wiped out by official order as if they 
were some sbameful blotch. A few 
years ago, the Helms Athletic Founda- 
tion of Los Angeles uncarthed the lost 
records. As a public service, and as 
a tribute to Jim, the Foundation had 
them published. They are quite a tri- 
bute. In the pentathlon, Thorpe’s low 
score of seven points was more than 
twice as good as his nearest rival’s, 
namely F. R. Bie, of Norway. Jim 
leaped 23 feet, 2 7/10 inches in the 
broad jump, tossed the javelin 153 
feet, 2 19/20 inches. sprinted 200 
meters in 22.9, covered 1,500 meters 
in 4:44.8, and sailed the discus 116 


elonir 
Jim lives quietly in Los Angeles with his 
third wife, Patrician, who also acts as 
his imunager in all matters of business. 


feet, 814 inches. He was first in all 
events but the javelin. 

In the decathlon, he ran up 8,412.96 
points to 7,724 for Hugo Wieslander of 
Sweden, the second-place man. He 
won the shotput at 42 feet, 542 inches, 
the high | in 15.6, the high jump 
at 6 feet, 145 inches, and the 1,500 
meters in 4: 40. 1. In the other events, 
he was never worse than fourth—100 
meters in 11.2; 400 meters in 52.2; 
broad jump, 22 feet, 6 3/5 inches; 
javelin, 149 feet, 11% Inches; discus, 
121 feel, 34 _ inches: and pole- vault, 10 
feet, 8 inches. 

One of sport's most dramatic mo- 
ments came when the descendant of 
Chief Black Hawk was ushered to the 
victory podium at the conelusion of 
the Games. King Gustav V of Sweden 
presented him with a bronze bust in 
the King’s likeness for his decathlon 
win and a huge, jeweled chalice, 
carved like a Viking ship and en- 
crusted with gold, silver, and precious 
gBems, a gift of the Czar of Russia, to 
denote his pentathlon triumph. Then 
Samer’ said emotionally the famed 
ine: 

“You sir, are the greatest athlete in 
the world!” 

And Thorpe, who had celebrated on 
the native grog, replied unblinkingly, 


“Thanks, King.” 

Press wires throbbed and he re- 
turned a hero to all the nation. 
President Taft hailed him “the highest 
type of citizen.” There was a parade 


amid packed throngs up the canyons. 


of New York and banquets there, in 
Philadelphia, at Carlisle. Hundreds of 
offers to capitalize on his reputation 
poured in. “One of them was for 
$1,500 a week to go on a stage tour,” 
recalls Jim. “They couldn't under- 
stand why I turned it down. But I 
wouldn’t have been able to talk to 
people.” 


©, THIS naive, unpolished prodigy 

from the Oklahoma prairies was never 
much of a speech-maker, At the fes- 
tive oceasions in his honor, he sat 
quietly while the AAU bigwigs, the 
politicians, the promoters, and the 
bandwagon boys did the shouting. He 
was a simple, inarticulate, trustful In- 
dian endowed with a magnificent 
body, and he never asked for anything 
but a chance to play the games he 
Ioved. The scandal that broke around 
his head just after the football season 
of 1912 didn’t hurt so much then. It 
merely bewildered him. He had won 
these trophies—a King had given them 
to him—and now they wanted them 
back. What had he done that was 
wrony? 

Aecording to Gustavus T. Kirby, 
president, and James KE. Sullivan, 
secretary, of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, he was guilty of the supreme 
sin. He was not an amateur when he 
stole the Olympic show. By some 
means, they had learned of his Rocky 
Mount and Fayetteville baseball ser- 
viee, in which Jim had been honest, 
and foolish, enough not to use an as- 
sumed name. How did they find out? 
Who blew the whistle on Jim? 

There are several versions. One Is 
that an “AAU house-dick snooper” 
uncovered the evidence. Another tale 
has it that a small-town sportswriter 
in Worcester, Massachusetts broke the 
stury as his idea of a scoop. A third 
version claims that Francis Albertanti, 
then sports editor of the New York 
Evening Mail, while mulling through 
some exchanges of out-of-town fa- 
zettes, chanced on one boasting that 
Thorpe had once played there, and 
turned it over to Kirby and Sullivan. 

Jim isn't sure how the AAU was 
informed and he doesn’t care. He 
knows only that Pop Warner sum- 
moned him not long after the Olym-~ 
pics and asked, “Did you take money 
for plaving baseball when you were 
away from Carlisle?” 

“Sure, I did,” said Jim forthrightly. 

Warner, faced with the AAU’s de- 
mand that he investigate, could only 
report the facts, along with Jim’s pa- 
thetically childish plea for clemency: 
"I did not play for the money that 
was in it, but because I like to play 
ball ...i1 was not very wise to the 
ways of the world and did not realize 
that this was wron I hope I will] 
be partly excused = the fact that I 
was simply an Indian school boy and 
did not know that I was doing wrong, 
because 1 was doing what many other 
college men had done, except they did 
not use their own names.” 

His sentence was: “Guilty forever.” 
The high AAU brass coldly ordered 
Warner to return all the medals and 
cups, banned Thorpe from any Iurther 
amateur play, and shipped the booty 
back to Europe with America’s 
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apologies. A few bluenoses clamored 
that Jim was a shameless scamp, but 
millions were indignant at the public 
lashing of a popular idol. Probably 
no move in AAU history brougbt the 
pundits of purity into such disrepute 
with the average citizen. The ultra- 
pious payoff was received the same 
way abroad. Bie and Wieslander, the 
runners-up, refused the trophies, say- 
ing, “We didn't win the Olympic 
decathlon and pentathlon. Thorpe did. 
We don't know what your rules are in 
regard to amateurism, but we do 
know, having competed against him, 
that Thorpe is the greatest athlete in 
the world.” 

More than three decades later, Jim 
has about lost hope that the case 
will be re-opened. “Maybe... some 
day,” he says bleakly. “The last time 
I tried, they wouldn’t even give mea 
hearing. I don’t know ... but I'd sure 
like to have those things I won . 
haven’t got much else any more.” 


MERICAN football in 1912 was al- 

most 100 percent Jim Thorpe. If 
ever an unstoppable back broke from 
scrimmage, it was the Indian in the 
months just after the Olympics. Wal- 
ter Camp, who had named Jim to his 
1911 All-America team, was fast with 
an adjective, but even the original 
Star-gazer was struck dumb. “On a 
clear day, I have seen him kick a 
football, including roll, out of sight!” 
gasped Camp. The 25 touchdowns and 
198 points he piled up against the 
toughest teams of the time ranks as 
one of the best records of all time. 
Comparatively, for example, Glenn 
Davis of Army scored only 120 points 
in 1944, his best season. 

Qbviously, every 200-pound guard, 
tackle, and end in the Fast was hiding 


in the weeds to “get” Thorpe. How °- 


they got him was unimportant. One 
rumor of the day had an erbittered 
coach guaranteeing a varsity letter to 
the man who broke Thorpe’s arm or 
leg. Starkly, if was one man against 
a whole system. In an early season 
game, Carlisle was backed to its goal 
line, with Jim in punt formation. The 
Indian center passed the ball high 
over his head. Jim raced back, re- 
trieving the ball 20 yards behind his 
goal. A wave of tacklers bore down 
on him, sure of crushing Thorpe at 
last. Instead of trying to duck, he 
lowered his head and_ crashed 
straight ahead. Bodies bounced lke 
ping-pone balls. Jim was staggered, 
knocked to his knees, but he kent go- 
inv, winding up 120 yards away, be- 
hind the rival goal line! 

Stories have becn written that War- 
ner had to post a sentry under 
Thorpe'’s dormitory window at Car- 
lisle “ta keep him from going off the 
reservation.” Pop snorts that they are 
only over-heated slush. Elis troubles 
with Jim were of a different nature. 
For example, against Syracuse, a club 
that hact nosed them, 12-i1 the season 
before, the Indians were stopped 
cold through the first half. Thorpe’s 
favorite stunt, runuing the ends dizzy, 
Wasn't Working in the rain and mud. 


At halftime, Warner stalked into the 
dressing room with his heavy brows 
bristling. “We're not getting any- 
where on those damn end runs!” he 
growled. “If we're going to win, 
you've got to stop going wide and hit 
"em up the middle!” 

Sprawled in a corner, Thorpe was 
unconcerned. He had his own football 
Philosophy, and it wasn’t based on 
backbreaking hard work. “Aw, what’s 
the use of running through ‘em,” he 
grunted, “when you can run around 
yom?” 

Warner blew up. In blistering 
terms, he told his star what he thought 
of loafers who wanted to win the easy 
way, Thorpe’s ears were burning, his 
Brin for once missing, when Pop 
finished. It was tough on Syracuse. 
Warner learned in the second half that 
the big guy was a line-crasher with- 
out peer when the spirit moved him. 
Each time he got the ball, Thorpe 
bashed tbe Orange forwards. Even 
against Harvard a year earlier. he 
hadn’t shown more straight-ahead 
power. Driving, hammering, digging 
out chunks of yardage, he scored three 
touchdowns and set up two others by 
Gus Welch and Powell. Final score: 
33-0, 


HE most tragi-comic clash of War- 

ner and Thorpe came just aiter the 
Washington and Jefferson gaine. The 
Presidents, later to earn a Rose Bowl 
bid. yielded plenty of yardage to Jim, 
but no touchdowns, and the game 
ended 0-0. The Indians returned to 
their hotel bitterly disappointed. They 
just had time to eat and catch the 
night train to Pittsburgh. With all 
hands assembled in the dining room, 
Warner counted noses and found 
Thorpe missing. 

Nobody wanted to squeal on Jim, 
but quarterback Gus Welch, who was 
Thorpe’s best pal, finally admitted that 
he had left him in a bar down the 
street. Warner grabbed his hat. “He 
was sittings hunched over some empty 
beer bottles, trying to forget that 
rotten ball game,” says Pop, who can 
laugh about it now. “He was fairly 
well oiled. I ordered him out of the 
place, but there was quite a scene be- 
fore he came along.” 

At the train, Warner had a ae 
grasp Thorpe by each elbow and steer 
him through the gate and up the Pull- 
man steps. Then, back at Carlisle, 
Warner read the riot act. “It's a hell 
of a note for a great public figure, an 
Olyinpic champion, to make a fool of 
himself like that.” Thorpe nodded 
glumly. “You'll have to apologize to 
the squad,” ordered Warner. “Other- 
wise, you can’t play ball for me.” 

Ata special mecting, Jim got up and 
stammered his regrets, a humble 
speech in which he said, “By golly, 
I'll never take another drink of beer!’’ 

"Or anything else!” shot out War- 
ner solemnly. 

“Yep. or anything else,” added Jim 
solemnity. 

As the '12 grid campaign progressed, 
Jim Thorpe became the topic of the 
day. From the lounges of private 
clubs to crossroads cracker-barrels, 
fans marveled at his ferocity. He 
played for fun, but he also made the 
game a battle without quarter. It was 
as if he was burnine inside to prove 
something—perhaps that his people 
had been defeated only because they 
were outnumbered and out-equipped. 
In him, was combined an Indian’s 


lenaecity, cunning, and reckless cour- 
age, and an [r:ssman’s love of combat 
—the unbeatable parlay, as he proved 
that season. } 

The sting of the W. & J. deadlock 
was wiped out by a 43-8 walloving 
of Pittsburgh, after which the Indians 
went to West Point for thei climactic 
contest witlh Army. The Cadets were 
rated second only to Harvard, but no- 
body wanted to bet that they could 
handle Thorpe. 


HE outcome was decided in the first 

quarter when three Cadets, hold- 
ing grimly to Thorpe’s pants, got a 
free ride across their own goal line. 
The fact that he was playing soldier- 
boys seemed to fire the Indian. He 
completed half a dozen passes to 
Areasa for another score. When 
Carlisle was in trouble, he set Army 
on its heels with twisting, 60-yards- 
or-more punts, Three times, he forced 
fumbles with wicked tackles. In the 
second half. he pulled his fabled 90- 
yard runback of an Army kick for a 
touchdewn. Officials called the plav 
back and Army kicked again, this 
time to Carlisle’s five-yard line. Field- 
ing the bounding ball on the run, 
Thorpe did it all over again—-95 yards 
of weaving wizardry for another 
touchdown: 

His personal score for the day was 
22 points, all that Carlisle needed to 
win, 27-6. The game _ established 
Thorpe as the most devastating back 
of a period that produced Willie Hes- 
ton, Walter Eckersall, Ted Coy, 
Charlie Brickley, and Eddie Mahan. 
And it made Carlisle a legend. 

The ideal football player wrapped 
up his Carlisle career on November 
29, 1912, against Brown at Providence, 
Rhode Island. “That game is kind of 
fogpy,’ say Jim. “The AAU was start- 
ing all that talk against me about that 
time. We got a little careless and lost 
to Penn, 34-26, just before we played 
Brown, too. I guess I did okay against 
Brown, but I can’t remember much 
about it,” 

A typical Thorpe understatement. 
He bowed out the only way he pos- 
sibly could—on sprints of 50 yards or 
more for three touchdowns, passing, 
kicking, blocking, and tackling in 
superlative fashion. In the last minute 
of play, he rifled a 25-yard pass to 
Wheelock, then bulled through the 
Brown line for a standing-up touch- 
down. ; 

After the Brown game, Thorpe 
sorted over his various offers. One of 
the best came from John J. McGraw, 
who phoned Warner to say offhand- 
ediy. “I hear you have a fair-looxing 
boy down there.” Pop had been asked 
by Thorpe to advise him on finances. 
Figures baffled Jim. Well aware that 
McGraw was trying to knock down 
the priee, Warner retorted, “Fair? Just 
the world's best in anything, that’s all. 
The big-league clubs are all after 
him,” 

Five of them were. Cincinnati’ and 
the St. Louis Cardinals had offered 
Jim $4,000 to sign. McGraw finally 
upped the bidding to $4,500 and an- 
other $500 for expenses. At the sign- 
ing, McGraw remarked skeptically 
that he hoped he had something good. 
Actually, the firebrand boss of the 
Giants hired Thorpe only for the pub- 
licity value of his name. He was over- 
loaded with talent—-Merkle, Doyle, 
Herzog, Marqzuard, Snodgrass, Meyers, 
Mathewson, and all the other stars of 
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the 1911-12 National League champs. 
The one and only Bugs Raymond had 
just been kicked off the club for 
chronic boozing. “Hell, if Thorpe only 
hits in batting practice,” said McGraw. 
who disliked college boys, “he'll be 
a big draw.” 

Thorpe came nowhere close to Mc- 
Graw’s mental specifications for a ball- 
player. Therefore, his physical talents 
had little chance to be demonstrated. 
The whip-cracking Little Napoleon 
wanted his men on razor edge at all 
times, spouting fire from both ears and 
nostrils. Thorpe lazed around, yawn- 
ing, seeing no point in the constant 
practice sessions. He could throw with 
any of these hig-leaguers, cover as 
much territory and out-run them on 
the hases. Why practice? lt was more 
fun to wrestle with bulky Jeff Tes- 
reau, the pitcher, and to smack fun- 
goes over the fence. 

“One day Tesreau bet me TI couldn't 
throw him down,” muses Jim. "So I 
did, sort of wrenching his shoulder. 
Anyway, he couldn’t pitch when his 
turn come around, McGraw had a fit.” 


[) URING the stretches he played reg- 
ulurly in left and center field, 
Thorpe hit well over .300. Then Mc- 
Graw would bench him and when he 
got back in the game his average 
would slump. Meanwhile, Jim fretted 
and grew bored. He looked around for 
diversion, of which there was plenty 
on the Giants. The players introduced 
Jim to some saloons so far from the 
Polo Grounds that McGraw’s detec- 
tives would never find them. But no- 
body fooled McGraw for long. One 
day, he jumped Jim in the dugout 
with: “A young fellow like you 
shouldn't ever drink. Besides. no In- 
dian knows how to drink.” 

The way he said “Indian” irked 
Thorpe. ‘What about the Irish?” he 
came back. 

McGraw bridled. “Listen you,” he 
snarled, sensitive about his own bar- 
room escapades, “don’t get smart with 
me!" 

“lm not,” replied Thorpe. "It just 
happens that I’m Irish, too.” 

Having bested Muggsy in that ex- 
change, Thorpe became even more 
unpopular. The manager became 
critical of Jim’s swing, and gave him 
a lot of orders that were merely con- 
fusing. Jim recalls starting in right 
field one season, where he hit .600 or 
better for the first six or seven games, 
Against Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
one of the greatest of moiundsmen, he 
broke up one game with a tremendous 
triple off the fence. A few days later, 
McGraw benched him. “I’m giving 
Red Murray a try in the field,” he an- 
nounced, intimating that Thorpe 
didn’t satisfy. 

Jim's anger smoldered as he sat in 
the dugout. Finally, a clutch situation 
arose where the Giants desperately 
needed a base-hit. McGraw waved 
Murray back and told Thorpe, “Go up 
there and get on.” As Thorpe picked 
up a bat, he said loudly, “Why not let 
Murray hit? He can do a helluva lot 
better than Jim.” McGraw was Lvid 
as he went to bat. 

There is triumph in Jim’s voice and 
a bright gleam of satisfaction in his 
eye as he tells how he squared ac- 
counts that day with McGraw. “I took 
three fast cuts without looking—miss- 
ing ‘em a mile—and came back and 
sat down. I saw McGraw glaring 
at me. So I said to him, ‘See, 
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told you Murray could do better.’” 

At that, says Jim, McGraw leaped 
up as if shot in the pants and yelled, 
“You lousy blank blank Indian! You'll 
never make a monkey out of me 
epeun You're all through with this 
clubl” 

So ended Thorpe’s ill-starred career 
with the Giants. His spotty hitting 
chances gave him a .250 or less aver- 
age on the books, which McGraw used 
to advantage. “The bum couldn't hit 
a curve ball!” was his scathing crack 
fo newspapermen. The fact that Jim 
smote many a curve, and for extra 
bases, during the 270 games he played 
in the big leagues between 1913 and 
1919 was lost in the rush to quote 
McGraw. To this day, the Action per- 
sists that Jim was curve-balled out of 
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Suey Welch, awner of a bar ond grill 
in Logs Angeles, befriended Thorpe (at 
right) with a steady job as bouncer. 


the majors. It is no more true than 
the $18,000-a-season salary story is 
true. The most Thorpe earned in a 
season with the Giants was $7,500. 
“My last season up, I hit .3826,” com- 
ments Jim sourly. “So I must of hit 
a couple of curves.” 

Shunted to the Boston Braves by 
way of Cincinnati, he got a chilly 
reception from manager George 
Stallings. The McGraw grapevine 
was operating. Aftcr Jim hit safely 
as a pinch-swinger seven times 
straight, Boston fans began to yell for 
Thorpe. Jim had little understanding 
of money, but he was smart enough 
to demand $2,500 of the front office. 
He got it, and Stallings had to play 
him regularly. But once more his ir- 
responsible nature put him on the 
skids. That and a deep attachment for 
Rabbit Maranville, the screwball 
Braves shortstop. With the wacky 
Rabbit, he dropped water-bags out of 
hotel windows onto pedestrians. He 
stayed out late. He climbed trees by 
moonlight and imitated a _ bobcat, 
yowling back and forth with Rabbit 
until the cops came running. One 
night, checking in about dawn, Mar- 
anville noticed the hotel fish-pond. 
“Oh boy, food!” he cried and leaped 
in before anyone could grab him. 


Catching a fish, he devoured it raw. 

Such shenanigans helped bow Jim 
off the Braves, even though he hit 
.358 over one stretch. He was sent 
down to Akron, Ohio, the start of a 
long, weary, and humuliating journey 
vapeeee the minors that lasted until 
1928. 


RIEF rode Jim’s wide shoulders 

while he was in the big league, yet he 
never used it as an excuse for being 
fired by McGraw and Stallings. In 
1913, just after joining the Giants, he 
married Iva Miller, who had attended 
Carlisle with him. Three daughters, 
Gale, Charlotte, and Frances, and a 
son, James, Jr., were born. Jim 
idolized the boy, a miniature of him- 
self. In 1917, at the age of four, little 
Jim died of infantile paralysis. 

“Thorpe was in a daze,” wrote Vin- 
cent X. Flaherty, the Los Angeles 
sports columnist, who knows him in- 
timately. “He went into a bar and 
drank straight whiskey for hours.” 

Iva and Jim parted in 1924 and in 
1926 he married Freeda Kirkpatrick, 
daughter of an Irish golf club manager 
at Marion, Ohio. Thev had four sons— 
Phillip, now in the U. 8S. Intelligence 
Service in California: William, a San 
Francisco steel-mili worker; and Rich- 
ard and John, both at Chemawa, 
Oregon, Indian school. Again, Jim’s 
marriage didn’t last. In 1945, he mar- 
ried a third time, to Patricia Gladys 
Askew, of Louisville, Kentucky, whom 
he met while working in the movies. 

The greatest sunmis of money ever 
paid the greatest athlete of them all 
came from pro football and compare 
favorably with the salaries of such 
modern stars as Sid Luckman, Sammy 
Baugh, Steve Van Buren, and Frankie 
Albert. In 1915, the pro grid game 
was sturing in Ohio. Jim quit his 
baseball off-season job as assistant 
football eoach at Indiana University 
to take over as player-coach of the 
Canton Bulldogs. At first he earned 
$500 a game. As the movement grew, 
Thorpe became the first president and 
the single biggest drawing card of 
what is now the National Football 
League. He made from $14,000 to 
$15,000 a season with such clubs as 
the Bulldogs, New York Giants. Ports- 
mouth Spartans, Rock Island Inde- 
pendents, and Chicago Cardinals. It 
was the only time Jim realized on his 
true worth—and never did he let 
money dribble away faster. 

‘Those were wonderful days,” he 
says affectionately of Canton. “Best 
team I ever saw. We had boys like 
Peck of Pitt, the All-American cen- 
ter, Jock Sutherland, Doc Spears. Fats 
Henry, and the gang from Carlisle, 
Pete Calac, Joe Guyon, Little Twig, 
Red Fox, and Long Time Sleep. We 
didn't Iose a bali game for three or 
four seasons.” 

The fans poured out to see big Jim 
gallop. His longest run? “Hell, from 
goal to goal, I guess,” he says. Of all 
tbe games, he most enjoyed playing 
against the Massillon Tigers, when 
Canton’s arch-rival had Knute Rockne 
holding down one end. As Rockne 
used to spi the story, he was deter- 
mined to cool off Thorpe that day be- 
fore a sell-out crowd, On the first two 
cracks at Rockne’s flank, he divect in 
and nailed the Indian for losses. 
Thorpe looked at him reproachfully. 
“You shouldn’t do that to Jim,” he 
chided. “Look at all those people 
who paid to see old Jim run.” 
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“Well, go ahead and run—if you 
can,’ retorted Rockne cockily. 

Thorpe swung wide on the next 
play and let him have it—knees, elbow 
and stiffarm. He trampled over the 
body and went 60 yards for a touch- 
down. As he trotted back, Jim noticed 
a tottering, bloody Rockne being 
helped off the field. Two men were 
holding him up while another 
sponged him off. His eyes were 
Blassy. “Nice work, Rock,” congratu- 
lated Jim. “You sure let old Jim run.” 


T= spirit in the mighty frame was 
unquenchable, so that long after 
Thorpe was the best man on the field 
he kept throwing himself into the 
fray. They whispered, in '27, ‘28, and 
'29, that he would be killed if some- 
body didn’t make him quit. At 41, he 
was still playing baseball, far down 
in the thick-bush minors, a shorn 
colossus who wouldn’t shelve his 
spikes. At 42, he was still hurling him- 
self at the guard slots, pounding the 
tackles, trying to keep his aching legs 
moving, 

The end was pathetic. He dropped 
down the diamond ladder from Akron 
to Toledo to Portland, Oregon, to Hart- 
ford to Worcester to a forgotten club 
in the Twilight League. When an easy 
liner dribbled through him for a triple, 
the Twilight crowd jeered and his 
manager barked, “You couldn't have 
caught that in a bucket. Why don't 
you quit, you old woman?” 

“Go to bell,” said Jim, and walked 
off the field and out of baseball. 

Deep in his thirties, a slow-motion 
Shadow of the old 1912 Thorpe. he 
could still rise to tremendous heights 
on occasions. In one game of pro foot- 
ball at Dayton, he put six men out of 
the game with his brutal blocking. 
But the years were going fast, new 
heroes were springing up, the accent 
was all on speed and youth. The 
country was excited about a new 
backfield marvel, a climax-runner 
from Ulinois named Red Grange. From 
the Midwest came an Associated Press 
report: “Chicago, Nov. 30, 1929—The 
Chicago Bears routed their ancient 
rivals, the Chicago Cardinals, 34-0, in 
the annua. Thanksgiving Day game at 
Wrigley Field today. Jim Thorpe 
played a few minutes for the Cardi- 
nals, but was unable to get anywhere. 
In his forties and muscle-bound, 
Thorpe was a mere shadow of his 
former self.” 

He had lasted 22 historic seasons, a 
giant among mortals, and that was his 
valedictory. 

The depression hit. A lonely, un- 
wanted hulk of a man, Jim Thorpe 
drifted to California seeking a job. 
For a brief time, he was master of 
ceremomies for C. C. (Cash and Carry) 
Pyle’s Bunion Derby. The glib Pyle 
went broke and Jim had to sue for 
$50 owed him, From February to Oc- 
tober, 1930, he tolled as a painter for 
a Los Angeles oil company, lost among 
the paints and brushes. In ‘31, he 
Played the role of Chief Black Crow 
at Universal Studios, worked on a 
baseball film at MGM, and did a foot- 
ball short with Pop Warner. ‘Then 
unemployment closed in again. 

In March, 1931, a sportswriter was 
tipped that a “J. Thorpe” was work- 
ing as a pick-and-shovel laborer on 
the excavation of the new Los Angeles 
County Hospital. The story and sic- 
tures made page one. Jilin was eurn- 
ing $4 a day, barely enough to keep 


his wife and four sons ealing."It’s the 
old story,” he was quoted nationally. 
“Guess I liked to be too good a fellow 
with the boys. But I'l] come out of 
this, you'll see.” 

Somehow, he never did come out 
of it. He was too guileless, too inno- 
cent of the angles, to find a place in 
the world of business. In constructing 
the super-athlete, his Maker had left 
out all the smoothness of tongue, the 
commercialized cleverness, that 
stamps the successful executive. And 
He had given him all the weaknesses 
of a fast-diminishing race. 

“The sun sank in a dark cloud and 
looked like a ball of fire. My sun is 
setting and will rise no more.” 

Through the next 15 years, the only 
way you knew that Jim Thorpe was 
alive was by the occasional newspaper 
squibs: 

“New York City, May, 1932—In- 
formed that Jim Thorpe plans to apply 
for return of his Olympic Garmes tro- 
phies, AAU officials said the ex-star 
was merely seeking publicity. ...” 

“Hollywood, June, 1933—Jim Thorpe 
says he will sue Columbia Pictures for 
$100,000, claiming that the studic used 
his name and pictures in advertising 
The White Eagle, in which he did not 
appear... .” 

“Hollywood, Aug., 1933—Jim Thorpe 
Was badiy hurt when pitched from a 
bucking horse at Warner-First Na- 
tional while playing an extra-role in 
‘Telegraph Trail’... .” 

There was fire left in the big- 
shouldered body, thaugh, whenever a 
ball was kicked or a base-hit rang 
clear. On a movie set in 1038, during 
the filming of a grid epic, Jim wan- 
dered by in tailfeathers, warpaint, and 
moccasins and was invited to match 
kicks with a group of college stars 
from USC and UCLA. Some of them 
laughed at the funny old character, 
but they choked a moment later when 
he boomed a punt 15 vards past their 
best mark—a cool 80 yards on the fy! 

Other reports were not so heart- 
warming: 

“Detroit, Feb., 19483—-Jim Thorpe 
was taken to Henry Ford Haspital 
after suffering a heart attack at Ford's 
River Rouge plant. where he is em- 
ployed as a gate guard... .” 

“Los Angeles, Oct., 1944—After fin- 
ing him $50 for drunk driving, a city 
court judge told Jim Thorpe, “You are 
a legend to our youth—it is a pity that 
this should have occurred’... .” 


HE sun sank further in its dark 

cloud. The only brightness came 
when they threw a sports banquet, 
with Jim wedged between Connie 
Mack, Alonzo Stagg, Pop Warner, and 
other notables. “And now I want you 
to meet the greatest of them all!''” The 
toastmaster brought him on, and the 
five-buck-a-platers rocked the hal] 
with cheers. For a moment, Jim was 
on top again. They slapped his back 
and nobody asked what he was doing 
now, 

What wes he doing? Well, he was 
pulling on the old war bonnet and 
driving the dusty miles from town to 


town, doing four lecture shows a 
week. They still loved him in the 
villages. He was sitting by a phone, 


waiting for Central Casting to call 
with an extra-part in a Class B Wes- 
tern. lle was trying to get in the armed 
services during the war, but was 
turned down because of his age and 
ended up on a Merchant Marine 


ammunition ship bound for India. 

On May 30, 1948, the Hollywood Re- 
porter said: ‘Ex-great, Jim Thorpe, 
was rescued from drowning at Her- 
mosa Beach while trying for an extra 
assignment in a picture in which he 
tried to swim in 50-degree water 
fully elothed ,.. Thorpe, 60, suffered 
leg cramps... .” 

They used to flock around and ask, 
“What was your best day of all, Jim?” 
He couldn’t answer that. Now the 
curious asked, “What was the worst 
time you've had?” Well, that he could 
answer. “It was in °32, when they 
held the Olympics out here in Los 
Angeles,” he said softly. “I couldn't 
go. Didn’t have a ticket. That time 
I felt mighty low—up until I found 
out how many friends I really had.” 

Thousands of folks—the hLttle folks 
—offered Jim their seats when the 
story broke that he would miss the 
Games. Everybody who was nobody 
rushed to the rescue. And one big 
man—United States Vice-President 
Charles Curtis, in whose veins also 
flowed the blood of Indian forebears. 
“Jim will sit with me," said Curtis. No 
matter how the overlords of the AAU 
felt. 105,000 people gave Jim a stand- 
ing ovation when he took an honored 
seat in the Presidential box at the 
Olympic Stadium. 

The sun is far down in the cloud 
now and tne story runs its course. 
The ending is woscured. No one can 
predict the final chapters. There are 
the memories and a few old friends 
from the world of sports he once 
graced to keep him company and the 
heartening hope that eventually the 
world may see his story flashed across 
the movie screens. In the film trade, 
gossip has it that Jim will at last walk 
off the studio lots with something to 
show for his life and labors—a flat 
525,000 for the story and stiJl more 
for technical direction and personal 
appearances. On the strength of this 
bonanza, he has moved out of his 
dingy hotel room to a more comfort- 
able apartment on Olive Street in Los 
Angeles. Tbings are looking up. 

Can good years ahead wash away 
what has gone before? Jim doesn't 
know. There is a deep looking-back in 
his eyes as he says, “It?d be great to 
be a young buck again, just for a 
season, to get my hand on a ball. That 
was the best time of my life and [I 
guess I’H never forget it.” 

That’s the place to leave him— 
on the pinnacle, the most idolized, 
publicized, dramatic figure, and the 
most picturesque, too, of any sports 
century. Kids of future generations 
will hear of him with wonder, awe, 
and fascination. They may not 
know that he was the embodiment of 
this country’s eternal treatment of the 
vanishing Indian, that he was under- 
paid, exploited, stripped of his medals, 
his records, and his pride. They may 
nor be precisely able to say what he 

Ic. 

Yet, if they are American kids. they 
will instinctively know that a sunper- 
lative man once 
stood in the sun x ’ 
and outdazzled 
even that glow- : 
ing ball so that 
his name rings 
through all the 
years —-and that 
his name was Jim 
Thorpe, greatest 
of them all. 
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JOHN L. SULLIVAN TO JESS WILLARD 


EDITORS’ NOTE: This materia! is reprinted from Nat Fleischer’s All-Time Ring Record Book with apecial 
permission of Mr. Fleischer, the distinguished boxing historian, author, and editor of RING Magazine. 


JOHN L, SULLIVAN 


Born, October 15, 1358, 
Roxbury, Mass. Na- 
tlonality, Irlsh-Ameri- 
can. Weight, 190 Ibe, 
Height, 5 fr. 1014 In. 


1878-9 


Boxed “Cockey"’ Woods, 5, at Cockerfll Hall, 
Boston, Dan Dwyer, Tommy Chandler, Patsy 
Hogan of Providence. 





1380 
Feb. —Mike Donovan, Boston.......... Exh 4 
Apr. 6—Joe Goss, Music Hall, Boston... W 3 


June 28—Georme Rooke, Howard Athen- 


aewum, Boston. ........-...06- KO 2 
Dec. 24—Prol. John Donaldson, Clncin- 
WO is Beaten mend Sees ok a uel Ko 10 
1881 
Jan. #Jack Stewart, Ghamplon of 
COMMBMN pede amec et re eee KO 2 
Drove Stewart uff the stage 
- —Joe Gos, Bosnton............... Exh 3 
230° 


Harry Hill's, Sulllvan’s first 
offer to KO anyone in 4 rounds..W 2 
th—John Flood, $750-5250, 16 min....W 8 
London PrizeRingRules—Kid 
gr 26, On barge anchored off 
Y¥.ukers, N.Y. Sublivan’s sec- 
onds, Joe Coss, Billy Medden; 
Klood's, barney Aaron, Dooney 
Harris; atakebolder, Joc &l- 
liot, New York Herald. Ref., 
Al, Smith 
1i—-Fred Crossly, Phiiadelphia..... KO 1 
. 14—Capt. James Dalton, C feapo,.,.KOA 
Sepe. 27—Jack Burns, “Mich. Glant’’, 
CME pkgs dg ee ee eee EQ lI 
§—Deposited $560 with Harry Hill 
for Paddy Ryan, $2,500 4 side. 
TrolnedatBay St.Louis, Miss., 
god Carrolleon, N. 0. 


1482 


7—Puaddy Ryan, 10 m,, 30 8......., 
L.P.R., bare knuckles, $5,000 
and Henvywelght Champion- 
uhip. Ring pitched in front 
of Barnes Hotel, Mississippi 
City, Miss. Referees, Col. Alex 
Brewater and Jack Hardy. Sul- 
livan's umpire, Joha Moran 
of Cin.; seconds, Joe Goss, 
BUly Madden; Ryan’s, John 
Roche of N. ¥. and Tom Kally 
of Sc. Lous 

. a7— cna n¢ American Institute, 
i 


20—Johin McDermott, Rochester....K0O3 


Apr. 
July 4—Jimmy Elllor, Washington Park, 
Brogkivy, .. Fidi..-s4sawe sme KOS 
July 17—"'Tug’’ Collins (Joo Wison) 
atayed (by hugging and fall- 
Ing to floor) New York,....... .. W 4 
Dec. 28—Sparred Joe Coburn, New York.... 3 


DED. "49 


Mar. 


A 


Dec. 


Jan. 


. 1)—Bosion bencfit. 


1893 

Sparred Tay- 
ry 

a(op ped by Capt. Williams, 


Sullivan knocked down In first 
round, Ref., Billy Mahoncy 


é—Herbert A. Slade, ‘*Maorl’’, 
gate, New York, .........0.5.- KO 3 
1584 
14—Fred Robinson, Butte, Mont...... W 2 
6—Geo. M. Robinson, San Fran.,,..W 4 
10—-Al Mars, Galveston, Tezas...... KQ 1 
. 29—Dan Henry, Hot Springs, Ark...KO 1 
1---Wm. Fleming, Memphis....... KO 1 
2—Inoa Phillips, Nashville......... Wa 
. 13—Sparred McCaffrey, Taylor and 
‘Tom Denny, Boston, ............ 4 
10—John M. Laffin, gate, New York. .W 3 
Sullivan’s secs., Patsy Shep- 
Pere and Tom Delay 
17—AIf GreenGeld, police New York. .W 2 
1885 
12—Alf Greenfield, gate, Boston..... W 4 
19—Paddy Ryan, police, New York. .50 sec. 
134—Jack Burke, gate, Chicaso,....... W 45 
209 Dominick McCaffery, Cincinnati. W 6 
Referee Billy Tate save Sulli- 
van decision 2 days afterward 
1884 
. 18—Prank Hermld, police, Allephany, 
Pate > 2 vai ROO e Eee ee eee W 2 
13—Paddy Ryan, Sao Francisco, ...KO3 
. 28—Duncan McDonald, Denver....... D4 
1887 


18—Patsy Cardiff, gate, Minneapolis. .D ¢ 
Sullivan broke left arm 

7—Klitrain challenged John L. and 
posted $1,000 

§—Presented with champtonshlip 

Boston Theater, worth 


Phillipe 
§—First appearance St. James Hall, 
on 


n 
. —Mitchell match made for £500 


aside, London 

$—Sparred for Prince of Walesa with 
Ashton, Sc. James Barracks, 
London. Toured England, Ire- 
land and trained at Chippy 
Norton's, Windsor, Englan 


18gs 


1)—Charley Mitchell, 200 ths., £500 
side. 3hra. 10 min. 54s8ec....... D439 
London prize ring rules, bare 
knuckles. Chantilly, France. 
Referee, BG. J. Angle: seconds, 
Jack Ashton, George McDon- 
ald; umplre, Jack Barnett; 
‘chair’ Sam Blakelock. Sul- 
Uvan woo knockdown, Mitch- 
ell first blood, Sth round 

iz—Salled for Boston 

15-——Beneciit, Music Fail, Doston 


y¥ 
June 4—Benefit in New York 


—Sick from Aupust to November 
7J—Posted $5,000, New York to Aght 
Kilrain 


1889 
7—Matched with Kilrain, Toronto. 
Trained by Willlan Muldoon 
und Jack Cleary, Belfase, N.Y. 





July 8—Jake Kilrain, $10,000 a side and 


champ., Richburg, Miss...... KO 75 


London tize rules, 
knuckles. Ref. Jobn Firmpat- 
rick of N. Q. Sullivan's gec., 
Cleary Muldoon; botule hold- 
der, “Handsome” Dan Mur- 
phy; cmekeeper, Tom Cosa- 
tello of Clevaland 


1890 
—Plaged ‘‘Honesc Hearta ond 
Wilting Hands" 
1891 


June 4—Sparred Corhete friendly bour, 
Sano Francisco 

June 26—Salled for Australia on Mariposa 

Oct. 3—-Returned to San Francisco 


1892 


Mar. 10—Match made with Corbett, N. ¥. 

Sept. 7—Jim Corbett, 212-178, 5 oz...KO by 21 
$25,000 urge and $720,000 
stake. Olympic Club, N. O. 
Referee, Prof. John Duffy, Sut- 
livan’y corner, Johnson. Mc- 
Aullffe. Lannan, Phil. Casey; 
timekeeper, Frank Moran. 
Corbetr dot ‘first blood"’ ia 
fifth round. Sulllyan 3 and 4 
to 1. Lost heavywelghe title 


1896 


2—Jim McCormick, Grid 

co to]. a er Exh KO 2 
—Tom Sharkey, New York Clry,,.ND3 
Died Abingdon, Mass., Feb. 2, L919 


Sept. 


JAMES J. CORBETT 


Born, Sept. 1, 1866, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Heighe, 6 ft. 1 in. His 
undated conteats were: 

Dave Elseman, W.: 

—_ Capt. J. H. Daly, W., 
2: Duncan McDonald, D.; Mike Bronnan, W. 3; 
John Donaldson, W. 4: Martin Costello, W. 3; 
Prof. William Miller, W. 6, Frank Smith, Salt 
Lake Clo; Joe Choynski, ND., 1. 


1886 


—BHly Welch, champion amatour 
middiewelcht, Ariel RR. C., 
for gold medal, San Fruncis- 


Moose de see ee eeu Slat eed Sait hen L 4 
—Billy Welch, Acme Club........ KO t 
1887 
Aug. 27—Jack Burke, Olympic Club, San 
Frnclscos.:; :.5.65-556 344 eae eR D8 
1888 
June 30—Tlraok Glover, San Fraocisco..... D3 
1889 
May 30—Joe Choynski, police interfered, 
near Fairfax, 2 oz, gloves, $1,- 
O00 a 9100... bcew Scew ie ved eeeas 4 


og 


60 


June 


July 
July 


Feb. 


Mur. 
APT, 


Mav 


June 


Aud. 
Oer. 


Feb. 


Afar. 
June 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Feb. 
July 


Jan. 


Apr. 


Sept. 


Oc. 


Jnn. 
June 


June 


Oct. 


Nov, 


Nov, 


June 
Dec. 


Mir. 


5—Joc Ghorynski, [N0-1727, barge, 
near Benecia, CUal.........-.- KO 
Choynski, skin gloves; Cor- 
bert, 5 oz. Keferee, Patsy 
Hogan 
15—-Joe tihoyvnakl, San Francisco..,.W 4 
23—Dave Gampbell, Portland, Ore... .D 10 
Corbetr won, but agreed to a 
draw If he falled to score a 
knockout 


1890 
t3—Jack Kllruln on pointes, 183-201... W 6 
5 oz. ploves, $3,500, Southern 
A. G., NL O. Ref. RB. Violett 
Bums i Mike Donovan, New 


Bea a a ae ee 


ying, Brooklyn, 12 m., 209....W4 


1B91 


Zi—Perer Jackson, 182-198, $8,500- 
$1,500, Callfornia A. CG... 2... 
Declared ‘na contest” and 
euch received $2,500. Ref., HI- 
ram Gook 

26—Sparred with John L. Sulllyan, 
San Framclaco,........0.000ee Exh 4 

5—Sparred with Jim Hall, Chicngo,... 4 
K—Ed. Kinney, Milwaukee.,........ W 4 


1892 


16— BIE Splillnag of Rochester. ....... KO 
—Bnb Ciffrey of Philadelphia..... RO 
—Joe Liuognon, New York .....-.. ND 

I5—Match made with Sullivan, New 


ort McAllister’, 
ifou, New York 

7—John L, Sulllvan, £78-212....... KO 21 
$25,000 puracand $20,00%stake 
money. Olympic Club, New 
Orleans; 5 oz. ploves, Marquis 
Oucensberry rules. Ref. Prof. 
John Duffy. Corbete’s sec- 
onds, Blily Delaney, Jim Daly, 
John Donaldson; boctle hold- 
er, Mlike Donovan; time- 
keeper, Bat Masterson. Cor- 
bett got first blood Ln fifrh 
round. Sulllvan weighed 212, 
Corbert 178. Sullivan favorlte 
Sand 4rol 
Won henvywelfght cltte 

3—Debuc in ‘Gentleman Jack", 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


1493 


24—Posted money ro ight Mirchel. 

1i—Slpned artictes co fighe Jackson, 
$10,000 a side, Clilcago. Match 
fel) clirauyth, 


tBO4 


23— Charley Mircholl, $20,000 purse, 
5.000 a side,........ 00.0... KOS 
For champlonship, Duval 
Athlecle Club, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Ref., Honest John Kelly. 
Corbect’s seconds, Billy De- 
laney, Jack Dempsey, John 
Donaldson, Wain, McMillan; 
timekeeper, Ted Foley, for 
club, “Snupperc’’ Garrison 

12—Sailed for England on Feurst 
Bismarck 

7—~Peter Courtney of Trenton, N. 
J. $4,750-§250. 2 min. rounds. KO 4 
For Kinvroscope, Orange, N. 
J., first motion picture of a 
fighe 

li—Marched with Dob Fitzsimmons 
$16.000 9 slde In New York 


1895 


simmons 
27—Sported with Sullivan ar latter's 
bencht, New York 
31—Contest with Fitzsimmons at 
Dailaa, Texas, for heavy welghe 
champlonahip, $47,000 purse 
and $10,000 4 side declared 
off; cause, adverse legislation. 
Hor Spriags A. C. offered $10,- 
000 purse; Fitz arrested; Cor- 
bett surrendered and Gghr 
prevented Nov. 3 
1I—Announced retirenient and pre- 
sented championship to Ma- 
her, Alnspeth, L. 1. 
25—Debur in ‘Naval Cadee’’, Lynn, 


Mrtas. 
1696 
24—Tom Sharkey, Sun Francisce....D 4 
14—Jim McVey, New York City....Ext: 3 
Lao? 
17—Bols ite es iimons, [N3+167, Car- 
BOM. Nuk, -.KO by 14 


SP ORT 


$15.00) purse, $3.00 4 alde. 
Referee, George Sit'ur: cthme- 


keeper, Jim Colville. (Lose 
heav¥welghe tlele} 
1898 
Nov. 22—Tom Sharkey, New York Ciry.,LF 9 
L900 
May 1ll—JIim Jeffries, Coney Ialand..KO by 23 
1903 


Aup, 14—Jim Jeffries, San Francisco... KO by 16 
Henvywoidhre tlie bout 

Died, Bayside, L. L, Feb. 18, 1933. Burled, Cal- 

vary Cemetery, Long Island Cly, N. Y. 


ROBERT FITZSIMMONS 





Born, June 4, 1862, El- 
ston, Cornwall, Eng- 
land. Weight, 165 Ibs. 
Helghr, 3 ft 1154 Ins. 
Managed by Martin 
Julian. First appear- 
ance at Timaru, N. Z., in Jem Mace's competi- 
don, 1880, In which he defeated four men, win- 
ning amateur championship of New Zealand. 
Next yer, sime compercition, beat five meno, 
among them Herbert Slade, the Maori. Other 
not dated Australian performances between 
1882-1889 are ns follows: Jem Crawford, 3: Bill 
Slavin, 7: "Seartight’, 9; Arthur Cooper, 3; 
Jack Murphy, &; Urinsmead, 2; Jack Green- 
tree, 3; Dick Sandall, 4; amateur champlonship 
of New Zeulund: Conway, 2: Prof. West, 1; 
Pablo Frank, 2; Jack Riddle, 4; Eager, 2. 


1839 
Dec. 17—Dlek Ellis, of New Zealand, S¥d- 
OY oid seen nade e ices 
1890 
Feb. 10—Jem Hnll, Sydnev............K0 by 4 
May !0—dArrlved In San Francisco on 
Zenlandio 
May 17—Trled out af Callfornla arhlotic 


club with Frank Allen, Broke 
Allen's wrisr 

May 29—Blly SicCarthy, Australia, 31,- 
250, Callfornia Athletic Club. ..W 

June 28—AaArthur O. Upham, 154 lb. Wmir.. KO 
$1,000 Sudubon Athletic Club, 
New Orleans. Referee, Robert 
Lyvud, Fitzsimmons seconds, 
Jiminy Curroll, Tommy Dan- 
forth; Upsiam’s, “*Poc”” 
O'Connell, John Duffy 


189] 


14—Jack Dempsey, 1507%4-147%....K0 13 
$11,000-$1,000. Largest purse 
up tu date, Dempsey favorite 
in hetthng. Battle for world's 
chaimplonship: 3 oz. glovea. 
Queensherry rules; welghed 
tive minutes before battle on 
seales In ring. Referee, Cal. 
A. UWrowater; Fitzsimmons 
seconds, ‘Doc’? O'Connell, 
Jimumy Carroll, Prof. Raborr- 
gut Denies s Jack McAu- 
Ife, Gus Tuthill, Mike Con- 
ley; Fitzsimmona dmekeep- 
er, W. J. Crittenden; Demp- 
aey's, Jinimy Colville. 
Piizstnimons knocked Demp- 
sey down tn third round, got 
first blood in fifth. Fltzsim- 
mons trained ar Ray Sr. 
Louls, Milsa.; Dempsey at 
Gulveston, Texs.,.sew Orleans 
28—Abe Couple, Chicago.........,.. KO 
1—" Black Pearl’, Minoecapolls...... Wa 


1892 


2—Peter Maher, $9,000-$1,000, 
Olynmiple Glob, New Orleans. .KD 17 
Fitzslmmons favorite in bet- 
ind. Referee, Prof. Johu 
Duffy. Fitzsimmons seconds, 
Jimmy Curroll, Joe Choynski, 
Alec Gretgains; Maher's, 
Billy Madden, Gus Tuchill, 
Jack Fallon. Fitzsimmona 
tlanne Keeper, Geo. R. Clark; 
for Maher, P. J. Donohue: 
for club, R. M. Frank. Fitz- 
dimimons ucored first knock- 
down and blecd In Arat 
round. 

Ape. 30—Jnimes lurrell, Newark......... 

May 7%7—Joe Godfrey, Philadeiphlia....... K 

May 17—Jerry Stet New York... ...., KO}? 

Sept. 3J—Millard Zeuder, Auniston, Ala...KO 1 


Lay - 


Jun. 


Apr. 
May 


Mar. 


" $ 





REC OR D S 


1A93 


$—Jem Iloll, 167-]63¥............ KO 4 

$49,000 promised. Crescent 
Clty Athletic Club, New Or- 
leuns. Referee. Prof. John 
Duffy. Flirzsimmona seconds, 
Mactin. Julian, Frank Bos- 
worth, Bill Firzsimmons; 
Hall's, “Squire” Abingdon, 
Charley Miltchetl, Jack Mic- 
Aue, Joho Kline; time- 
keeper for Fitvsalmmona, 
Dominick O'Malley: for Hail, 
Bob Masterson; for club, RB. 
M. Frank. Betting, 10 to 9 on 
IInll. Firzsimmons won with 
aright half-arm upper cut 

har, 25-——Phil Mayo, Cleveland, Chiao. 2 

I 


har. 


Many 30—Woarncr, Balthmore............5 K 
Sepr. &—Jack Hickey, Newark.............W3 
1594 

June 17—Joc Choynski, catchwelghis, 


icc interference, Boston. 
eferec, Cap, DIE Daly, gate....D 5 
July 28—Frank Kellar of Mich., Buffalo,.KO 2 
Sept. 26—Dan Creedon, $4,000-$1,000....K0 2 
Olymple Athletic Glub, New 
Orleans. Referee, Prof. John 
Duffy 
Oct. fl-—-Matched to fighr Corbect, $10,- 
N00 u side 
Nor. 19—Con Riordan, Syracuse, N. ¥., 
Exh, 2, Riordan collupsed and 
dicd after hout Flizsimmona 
exonenited of blamecfor death- 


1B95S 


Toured with youdeville crampanr 
Apr. 16-19- vere KO 3; M. Counors, 


1896 
Feb. 2)—Peter Moher, $10,000, champ....KO [ 
Mexico, op. Langtry, Texas. 
Fltzaimmons about 162 Ibs. 
Ref. Ceo. Siler, 5 oz., Im. 35s 


Feb. 29--Poater Maher, Ncw York........ ND 3 

Dec. 2—Tom Sharkey, Sun Franclsco..LF § 
- 1897 

Mar. 17—Jamves J. Corberct, Carson City..KO li 


Won hearywelghe rire 
1899 


June 9—Jim Jeffries, Goney Island...KQO by Ll 


Lost heavywelghr tlie 
Oce. 28—Jim Thorne, Chicago.......... KO 1 
1900 
Mar. 27—Jim Daly. Philadelphia, ........ KO | 
Apr. 30—Ed, Dunkhoarat, Brooklyd..._,.. KO 2 
Aug. 10—Cus Ruhlin, New York... ..... KO ft 
Aud. 24—Tom Sharkey, Coney Isfand.. ..RO2 
1902 
July 25—Jin Jeffries, Sin Francisco,.. KO by § 
Heavyweight dile bour 
1903 
Sepr. 30—Con Coughlin, Philadelphia. .... KO 1 
Oct. 14—Joe Grimm, Philudelphia...... ND 6 
Nov. 25—Geu. Gardner, San Francisco....W 20 
1904 
July 23--Phil. J. O'Brien, Philadelphia, ..ND6 
1915 
Dec. 20—Jack O’Brien, San Franclaco. KO by 13 
1907 
Mar. 7?—Tnnvy Rossa, Newcastle, Pa...... Exh 4 
July 17%7—Jock Johngon, Phitadelphia,.KQ by 2 
1905 
Sept. 2i—Jim Paul, Benson Mincs........ KD | 
1909 
Dec. 277—Hill Lung, Sydney, N.S.W....KO by 12 
1914 
Jan. 2?—K. D. Sweeney, WHilamsport, 
De ce Soden eset: bee ed as toate ae Wee ND 6 


Larpesr purse Fltzslmmons ever foughr for was 
on March 8, 1893, New Orlenns, when he de- 
feated Jim Hall In d rounds, purae, $40,000. Bob 
received only part of rhe money. Ocr. 23, 1917, 
died of pooumonia at Chicago, Hi. 


JAMES J. JEFFRIES 


Born, April 15, 1875, 
Carroll, Ghio, Nation- 
allty, American. 
Welght, 220 pounds. 
Heighe, 6 fre. TA In. 
‘lanaged by BIT Brady. 


SPORT 


T 


July 


Apr. 

ay 
July 
Nov. 


Feh. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
Aug. 


June 
Nov. 


ADE. 
Alay 


Sept. 


SOpt. 
Nae, 


July 


Aug. 


Dec. 


Aug, 


Tully 


May 





Feh, 
Apr. 
May 
June 
June 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Dec, 


Jatt, 
Feh. 
far. 
May 
Nov. 


Dec. 
DEC. 


O R E 


1896 
2—Dan Long, San Francipco...,.. KO 2 


1897 


9—T. Van Buskirk, San on ae KO 2 
Ee | Baker, San Franciaco,...RO 9% 
‘Gus Rublin, San Francisco,...... D 20 
ie Choynakd, San Franciseo.,..D 20 
1898 

28—Joe Goddard, Los Angieles......,Kh04 
22—Peter Jackson, San Francisca... 50 3 
22—TPete Everctt, San Franciseo..... KO 3 
6é—Tom Sharkey, San Franciaeco....W 20 
5—Bob Armstrong, New York...... W 10 


1899 


%—Bob Fltzsimmoansa, Concy Isl...KO Il 
Won heayvywelghr title 
4—Tom Sharkey, Coney Istand..... W 25 
Title bout 
190y 
6—Jack Finnedan, Octrale. ...-KO I 
li— Jim Corbett, Concy Island..... KO 23 
Tirle bout 
1901 
17—[lank Griffin, Los Angeles........ Wd 
24—.loe Kennedy, Los Angeles. KO 2 
15—Gus Ruhlln, San Francisco. KOS 
Tithe hawt 
19D2 
25— Bob Fitzsimmons, San Fran..,KO 8 
Tirte bout 
1903 
i4-—Jio Corbete, San Framviseon... KO 10 
Title bout 
19—lack Munroe, Butte, Montana... Eah 4 
1904 
t—Jack Alunroc, San Franclisen...KO 3 
Title hawt 
Following his trlumph overt 
Jack Munroe in thelr return 
chgagement, Jeffries, finding 
that opponents were Kource 
for title matches, decided to 
rei fre, He induced Marvin 
VUart and Jack Root to fipine 
for lis vacated citle, which 
Whey did on July 4, f9N4, with 
Jeff, the referec, [Rare wonimnd 
Scfl dubbed him the chain. 
plow. After Tommy Burns had 
proved hla ripht tea the vua- 
cated ritic by eliminating «all 
challengers Jack Johnsen 
beat Burns for the chile bu 
Australie and theo Jecfl came 
out af rerlrement in an effurt 
to repealn the chroue 
19th 
4—Jack Johnson, Reno, Nev,,.. RO by 1§ 
leavyweipher title beat 
1921 
a—Jack Jeffries, los Anpeles...._. Exh 3 


MARVIN HART 


Berm, September 16, 
Ik76, Jefferson Gounty, 
Ky. Welphr, 190 Iba, 
Heighe, 4 ft. 1144 in. 
R99 
J2—Wrm. Schiller, Loulsvilfe..., KO? 
1900 
J2—Wrm. Schiller, Loulsville. KO 4 
2—Charles Meisner, L oulsvitie , KO 1 
10-—Tonrmy Williams, Louisville....RO 2 
‘a + Seifker, Loulsville..... BROS 
2h-—Harrs Rogers, Loulsville.......K0 14 
13—Kid Huberr, Loultsvile...... WE 7 
12—Kid Hubert, Louisville,........,.K06 
12—Peter Trainor, Lovisville....... KO 17 
Eon 
14 Al. Weloip, Loulavllle ....,... KO TII 
25- Jimmy Rean, Loulaville........ KO 6 
29- Tommy Wese. Louisville... .... KO 16 
271 —Dan Creedon, Loulsville,  _, KO 7 
- Juck Beuuscholts, Louisville... KO 19 
17--Billy Hanrahan, Leoulsville.. KO by I 


a | 


190? 
Jan. 20—Willy Saifr, Lewisville .,........ KO 4 
Anr. #-—Dick O'Rren, Loulsville.......,.KO4d 
May 3—Klid Carter, Louisville........... KO 9 
Aug. 18--Billy Srift, Chicago. ....0........ W 6 
Oct, [TR--Kild Carter, Philndelphia........ ND 6 
nov. [o- ge Roms, Chboage, . 25: sp cases ces L. 6 
Nov. 19-1. Jack O’Brien, P hiladelphis. ND 6 
1904 
fen Z—Jack Ronner, Loulaville, 2.0... WE 4 
May S—P. Jack O'Brien, Philadelphia... ND 4 
May 13--George Gardner, Louisville,...._. i, 12 
Nov. Ife-doe Chovngski, Philadel phia....ND 6 
Bec. t--Kid Carter, Bosivm .. ........., WoI5 
1904 
dan. SS -Georgie Gardner, Boston .....,, D 15 
Jan. 25——-John Willie, Chicato............, TD 6 
Mar. 16—Sandy Ferguson, Hat Springr...W 29 
oe 20—Gus Rulhlin, Philadvlphia,...... ND 
Mav 20—Crus Ruhiin, Baltimore, . . Ey FP 
1905 
Muar, 27&@&—Jach Johnson, San Francisco, ,.,W 29 


Jan, 
Fek. 


Mary 


Naar. 
Afr. 
‘lay 


Alar, 
Oer. 
et. 

NOY, 


Mar. 


a Hiy 


Died 





$—Jehn Willie. Philadelphia. 

3—Jack Rent, Reno, Nev.......... KO 12 
Listed byw James J. 
whe refercedd, as far lds wi- 
cated heavyevcifQbht thrle 


1906 


F—Par Callahan, Butte, Montana..kK 
23—Tomnmmy Burns. Los Angeles  ....1 20 
Listed ax for heavyweight tile 


4—Mike Schreck, New York = ...... NID 4 
17 
15—-Herry Rogers, Wor Springs... ,. KO: 
I—Pecter Maher, Hot Springs...... Kf} 2 
410--Mike Schreck, ‘Tonopah, 
PANT. £ heiig ct ote Boh a pekeens vs KO hy 21 
[ans 
17—John Willie, Hot Springs. .. .WE4d 
9 hid Hitbert, Lextngiog, Ry... _.. bb 12 
M1. Tn. Sullivan, Boaton.,. sl... Whe 4 
i4—John Willie, Philadelphia, NED 6 
199 
12—Tonv Ross, New Orleans. . 2... WE 1] 
*s—Mike Sebreck, Terre Haute, 
VR oe ee Ba at Sitiw wens ws KO hy 4 
Sepu. 17, 1931, Feros Creek, Ky. 
JACK ROOT 
Born, Aiaw 26, 1876, 
Austcia, Natlonalbiy, 


Bohemian = Amerhou. 
Welphe, t65 .bs. Delstir, 


Aft. 10 ing, 
ri] 

1897 
Nav. 12 Charles Upton, Chleapu......,.. KRG 4 
Dec, 24 —Pat Brastand, Chicaga. a3 RO 4 

1498 
Jan R--Clharles Whitey , Chicago ee KO) ? 
Jan. 14 - George ee i Chitago......., KO | 
Jan. 20 Mike Gorrall, CHleapo .......... W 1 
Feb, 12—Jack Haromond, Ghieapo RO 2? 
Feh, 26—-Jack Moffaut, (lhicage. . ....... ¥V 
Mar. 16¢—Charles Whliney, Green Pay ... KO 2 
Mar. 27--Gea. Ryan, Milwaukee, ....,. Pollee 1 
May 14—Juck Moffatt, ieee ite sada Woh 
Judy 22—Tom Lansing. a a W 6 
Aug. 5 —Jim Watca, i 3.) eee W 2 


:. 19. Jack hecia Be 


Aug Philadelphia o- BDZ 
Nov. 15—'Tam Lansing, Chleagn Kt 5 
Der, A0—Aus. Hm Ryan, Ghieage ........ W 6 
1899 
dan. 21—Harry Peppers, Chiengo,...,,.... 4 4 
Feb. 16—Billy Srift, Davenport.......... Wh? 
Apr. 24——Dick Moore, Chicn@o...,....... Kf 2 
Mar IS—Aus. Jim Ryan, [anaisville, ..... 13 20 
May 30—Tom Casey, Chicugo............ KO 1 
Jirrze Tam Burke, Ghienpo.... ...... KO? 
lune 21—Jack Gorman, Chieago.....,...K0 2 
July F—Fred Grant, Chteago,.......... KO 3 
Auf. 12—J ohn Ranks, Chicago ... ....RO1 
Air. 21 "Tom Casey, Chicago............ KOI 
Sep.. 723—RBill Scift. Chicago.,...... AW 6 
Oct. 3—Frank Craig, Chicnfo............ W 64 
Oct, 18—Frank Craig, Chicuga.........-... W ft 
Nov, 15—Alee Greggalns, San Francisco, .KO 7 
19908 
Jan. 9 —Tommy Wea, Chicago........... W 6 
Feb. S—Jack Ilammond, Milwaukee....KO 2 


ab. 





Feh. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Ag. 
Sept. 
Mcr. 

Dec. 


Mar. 


May 


June 


aly 


20—Fd Denfass, Ghieapo .......-... B.0O 4 
10 Dick OPBrica, Chicago. .......... W 6 
24— Tommy Ryan, Chicago........... D6 
4—Dan Creedon, Kansas Civ ...... KQ I] 
lo—Dick O'Brien, Ghicapo.......... KO 3 
14—Joe Ashley, Manistee | eee KO 2 
fol 
iS4-corge Byers, San Franelsea.... KO 9 
28 —Kid Garter, San Franciseo,..... WE 15 
40—Aus. Jim Rvan, Louleville....... KO 2 
192 
41-—Ceore Gardner. San Francisco. WF 7 
26-—TiMy Stift, Chicagoa...........-- KO 2 
F—George Gardner, Salt Lake 
sss... Gry tds he eee BRO by 17 
27—Kid Carter, Chicago We 


(f-—Marvin Hart, Chicego.... eee WH 


1903 
22—Kl1ld McCoy, Detrolt............. W 10 
Won lighr heavywelghe ticle 
4—George Gardner, Fort Erice...KO by 12 
Lost light heavyweight tithe 


26—Jim Fivan, Pueblo, Colorada..,..W 3 
1904 
5—loln Wille, Ghleago..........-.. Dé 
2—-Clenrge Gardner, Chicaga......... Wo6 
24—Tomimny Ryan, PhiladcIphtia..... wD 4 
5—John Wilke, Ghieaga..........0.. DS 
1905 
$—Martrin Hart, Reno, Nev...,. KO by 12 
Listed by James J. Jeffries, 
who refereed as for hls sm- 
cated heavyweight tithe 
1904 
26—l'redk Russell, Kalaniazon,,,..... W 19 
TOMMY BURNS 
Noah Brusso 
Bern, June 17, FS&I, 
Hanovec, Unnada. Na- 


tionality, French- 


Canadian, Weighe 175 
Ibs. Tleight, Sti. ? In. 
1900 
—Kred ‘Thernron, Derralt .,...... KO 5 
-——Fred Thornton, Delray ......... KO 45 
190] 
Billy Walsh, Detroit ........., RO 4 
Archie Steele, Derrode........... KO 2 
Kel Sheltreau, Detroit ........ Rt) 1 
Billy Walsh, Detroit o. 20 oL... KO 6 
Dick Smirh, Bt. Cleaens.. ., Wo 10 
1902 
- iek Smith, Met. Clerrens. kK} 4 
Reddy Phillips, Lansing.  o.... KOS 
Jw Jack O'Ponnell, Bucher, Enal.... KO § 
Tom McCune, TPelroit bere WIN 
29. Mike Schreck, Detroi ,.,....... 1, 10 
1904 
-Jim OBrien; Delray .._....... W 1h 
. 26— Deck Sraitl, Meleee 20... ee Kot) 2 
th Reddy Phillips, I’elray KO 3 
~Harry Peppers, Derrnipo oo. 1... KO 2 
—VTom Aictine, Derroit,. o...... KO 7 
Animy Duggan, Toughion KO 9 
2A— Lilly Moore, Hauthton..... > 10 
duck Lanumond, S. Ste. Marle, KOS 
dawk Ttueler, S. Ste. Marie, , KO 2 
- Jack O'Ponnell, Evanston KO Il 
1904 
—theny O'Grady, Detroi¢........... KO 
—t;eorde Shroshee, Chicagn, . KO 


27—Mike Schreck, Milwaukee _...... 
4—Tony Capani, Chicago... -........ D 
Tony Caponi, Chicagn., . 
—loar Wardinski, 


Salt Lake City. K 
k 


20— Cyclone Kelly, Tacoma......... 
14- Billy Woods, Seattle...-.-,...... D1 
7--Jack O'Bricn, Milasukee.., ...... L 
—Indian Jog, Batlard, Wash....... KO 
L905 
7~ J. Twin Sullivan, Tacoma......, BD 20 
§~—Dave Barry, Tarvoma............ W 20 
7- Hlnge Relly, Detroil .........-., D 19 
28) Jlugo Kelly, Los Anmfeles,........ D 20 
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CORDS T9O 


REMEMBER 





Aug. 3i—Dave Barry, San Francisco, uO 20 Dee. 1i—Sandy Ferfuson, Colma, Cal....W 20 1926 
Oct. 17—J. Twin Sulllyan, Los Angeles. .L 20 Mny 5—Pat Lester, Nogales, Terns.,,...W 15 
1904 May 30—Bob Lawson, Juarez, Moxico....9¥F 8 
1906 Feb. I4—Black Bill, Philadelphia........ ND 6 Died June 10, (946, Ralelgh, 
Feb. 23--Marvin Hart, Los Angeles....... W 20 Apr. 22—Sam McVey, San Francsico KO 20 N. C. 
Won heavyweight title June 2—Vrank Childs, Chiengo........... W fs 
Mar. 28—Jim O’Brien, San Diego.....,... KO i Ocr. 18—Denver Ea Martin, Los Angcles,. RO 2 
Mat et Walker, San mean Beis pee OER Tae f 
cr. —Jim Flynn, Los Anugeles........ 1905 
Nov, 2R—- Phil. Jack O’Brien, Los Angeles . D rit) dar. 28—Nlartrin Hart, San Francisco eS is L i) JESS WILLARD 
Title bout Apr. 25—Jlm Jeffords, Philadelphia, KOA 
= May 3—Black Bill, Philadetphia.......... W 4 
19a? May 9—Walcer Johnson, Philadelphia... KO 3 
Jan. 19—Joc Grimm, Philadelphia Beh dns W 3 May 9—Joe Jeannette, Philadelphia.....ND 6 
May &—*Phil. Jack O’Brien, Los Angeles, W 20 June 26—Jack Monroe, Philadelphia,..... ND 6 
July 4-—"Bill Squires, Colma, aS usivecs KO !I July 13—Morris ILarris, Philadeiphia..... KO 3 
Dec. 2—"Gunner Molr, London, Eng- July 13—Black Bill, Philadelphia......... ND 6 
land Be eA OM eerste ae aan KO 10 Jniy 18—Sandy Ferfuson, Chelsea....... WE 7? 
Title bone July 24—Jee Grimm, Philadelphia....... ND i 
Nov. 25—Joe Jennnetce, Philadelphia, ....LF 2 B De 9 4 
1908 Dec. I—Yg. P. Jackson, Baltimore....... W 12 pee eee 
Feb. t0—"Jack Palmer, London.....,.... KO 4 Deo 2—Joe Jeannette, Poliadelphia..... ND 6 kan Welabe. 550 lhe 
Mar, 17—*Jom Roche, Hreland........-... KQ |! Height e {t. ing. 
Apr. 18—"Jewey Smith, France,......... KO 5 1906 Managed by Tom Jones. 
June 13-—"Bill Squires, Apeste tee a a KO 8 Jan. 16—Joe Jeannette, New York City...ND 3 | j 
soe a HH Squires, Auatralls wees are Mar. 15—Joc Jeannette, Baltimore... .....¥W¥ 15 1911 
ec. 26—" ‘dack Johnson, Australin......., L i4 AGE Mo Shae Lae, ee ; ie ere Li latter pao ioe Ci nscale a. pl once. ss 
“Stupped by the police—Johnaun June 18—Charlic Taphey, Gloucester...... Wil Won: Frank Lyon, 1U; Mike Gomiskey, 10. Loat: 
aaee world heavyweight tluo Sepr. 20—Joe Jeannerte, Philadelphia... .. ND 6 Joe Cox, Willard celal: i ed 
eT cle bolt aims he was warncd not io 
Nov. §—Jim Jeffords, Lancaster, Pa....... W 6 box and retired, 5. Lost, foul: Louls Fink, 10. 
Nov. 26—Joe Jeannette, Porthand, Me.....D 10 
x : 1910 ‘ Dec. 9—Joe Jeannette, Sharkey A. C., 1942 
a . ft 
pr. 3J—Dill Lanp, Sydney, N.S.W........ W 2 Morar SOW. ir gig 6 iene E dab) d ted we W 3 May 23—John Young, Ft. Wayne, Ind....KO 4 
a June 29—Frank Bowers, St. Charles, 111...KO% 
1912 1907 July 2—John Young, So. Chicito, Il....KO 5 
Aup. 8—Bill Rickard, Saskatoon, Sask....W 6 Feb. [9—-Petrer Fellx, Sydney, N.S.W...... KO ! July 29—Arthur Pelkey, New Yack. ND EQ 
Mar. 4—J. Lant, Melbourne, Auar....... KO 9 Aup. 19—Lucher McCarthy, New Yor = ND 10 
1913 July 17—Bob Fitzsiminons, Philadelphia. KO 2 Dec. 2-—Sallor White, Buffalo, N. Y.. KOE 
Apr. 2—Arthur Pelkey, Calgary, Alta,...ND 6 Aug. 28—Kid Cutler, Reading, Pa......... KO 1 Dec. 27—Soldier Kearms, New York,..,... KOR 
Sept. |2—Sallor Burke, Bridpeport......... W 6 
1914 Nor. 2—Jim Flynn, San Francisco.. ....kKO 11 1913 
Jan. 26—Bartling Brant, Taft, Cal......... KO 4 1908 Jan. 22—Frank Bauer, Fr. Wayne, Ind....khO5 
: Mar. 5--Jack Leon, Fe. Wayne, Incd....., “KOA 
1918 ee 31 Ben Tayler Pb pay eee eer "ay , May a0 Gunb oat Smith, San Francisco, .L 20 
ag . = y¥ e . 20 eee ee — * t 
Sept. §9—lex Foster, Pr. Rupert, GB, C....KO 4 Dec. 26—Tommy Burns, Sydney..........W 14 ay CLA When ode Nee ha 
1920 Won heavywelghr ride fue: is pull Zouns: Vernon, Cal...,... KO t1 
uy — . Ro Mil TD 1 
July 14—Joe Beckeet, London......... KO by 7 Lyoy Nav. 24—Jack Recd. Fr. eae ae 
Mar. 10—Victor McLaglen, Vancouver..... W 6 Dec. 3—Carl Morris, New York. .... . ND J0 
May 19—*P. Jack O'Brien, Philadelphia..ND 6 Dee. 12—George Davis, Buffalo, N.Y. . .KO 2 
reas 30—*Tony Ross, Plttsburph......... ND h Dec. 29—George Rodel, New Haven.. KO 4 
epr. 9—*Al Raufman, San Francisco. .ND 19 
JACK JOHNSON Oct. 16—*Srantey Kerebel, Colma, Cal....KO 12 1914 
—Frank Moron, Pittsburgh ..... Exh 4 Mar. 27—Tom MacMahon, Younpstown 
*Title haut Ohio. ........ Settee tase eer oe 
Apr. {3—Dan Dnily, Buifalo.............. RO 4 
L910 Apr. 28--George Rodect, Aclanta, Ga. _...hO 6 
July 4—James J. Jeffries, Renu, Nev....KO 15 
ft Ticle bout 1915 
a Apr. 5—Jack Johnson, Havana, Cuba... KO 26 
i vs Born, March 31, 1878, 1912 Won world’s heavywelghr 
' Galveston, Texas. Na- July 4—*Jim Flynn, Las Vepas........... W 9 champlonship; referce, Jack 
sf tlonaltity, American- Police ordered bout stopped. Welch 
te Negro. ete ae 195 ae Johiuson received 330,009 for 1916 
ae ah Height, fr. his end ; 
Managed Oy Sam He “Title bOUL Mar. 25—*Frank Moran, New York... _.ND 10 
patrick. Aug. 8—Soldler Kearns, Plattsburg. ...Exh 2 
1914 “Title bout 
1899 June 27—*Frank Moran, Paris.... ....... Y 20 
Feb. tl—Jim McCormick, Galveston....... 1) 7 Nov, 28—“Andre Spoul, Parls..._......... KO 2 L918 
Mar, 17—-Jim AficCormick, Galveston..... WH 7 Johnsen knocked Russian July 4—Jim Golden. Fr. Riley, han....Exb ft 
Muy &—kKlondike, Chicago Oi ei eed See as KO by 5 wrestler out when contest July 15--Tlm Logan, Chester, Pa.. --Rxh Co 
e1iclesd fra row 
1901 Dec. 19—Jlm Johnson, Paria,............ D 10 1919 
Feh. 25—Joe Choynski, Galvearon.....KO by 3 Title bour July 4—Jack Dempsey, Toledo ....- KO by 3 
Mar. 7—John Lee, Galveston............ For heavyweight chumpion- 
Apr. 12—Gharley Brooks, Galveston...... KO 2 I9ts pionship of the world, Wil- 
May 6—Jim McCormick, Galveston..... KO 2 Apr. 5—Jess Willard, Havana, Cuba. KO by 26 lard received $100,000; Demp- 
May ZK —lim McCormick, Galveston....,KO 7 Lost heavy err tItle fey, $27,500. 
June '[2—Florace Miles, Galveston........ KO 3 
June 20—Geo. Lawler, Galveston........ KO 10 1916 1922 
June 25—Klondike, Galveston..... pela ek D 20 Mar. 10—Frank Crozler, Madrid, Spain... W 10 Exhibltions: Tom Kennedy, 2: Joe Vonds, 2; 
1902 Mar. 25—Arthur Gruhan, Madrid, Spain..W 10 Scotty Messer, 2; Tom Sarnson, 2; Frank 
Farmer, 3; Alden Schuinacher, 3%. 
a pa Sev edi oe Chicopo...........D6 1918 
eb. —Dan Murp y, Waterbury. Bei a ghee KO 10 : ict a 1923 
Feb, 22—Ed Johnson, Calveston. ...KkO4 BDix DSRNA Sloe eens aan pala Ws May 12—Floyd Johnson, New York KO 1 
Mar, 7—Joce Kennedy, Oakland.......... hO 4 1919 July 12—Lute Picp.. Jeccey Clay. 22s RO b fi 
Mar, t5—Joe Kennedy, San Francisca... KO 4 US Rene ee ay Pre i 
Apc. 6—Bob White................ centies W 15 Apr. ?—Tom Cowler, Mexiro City. ...... D 10 192¢ 
May  1--Jim Seanlan.__....... ccc uuuuee W 7 —Capr. Tob Roper, Msexico Chey... Wo 10 : 
May lé—fhick Jeffries, Log Andeles....... ROS —Jobn Allen, Leavenworth... .... KO 2? —Jimmy O’Catry, New York Exh 3 
May 2§—-Klondike, Memphis ...,,... KO 13 Sept. 28—Murty Gutter, Mexico .......... ROG 
June 4---Filly Seift, Demver,.........0eaee Dla —Joe Boyken, Menxico,,.,........h05 
June 20—tlank Griffin, Los An@eles..... .. D 2 . t T . . 
July 4 —Hank Griffin, Los Andetee tte D 15 1920 EDITORS’ NOTE; Space Jimita- 
Seper ae ee Everett, ¥ictor, Colo... .,.W 20 Apr. 20—-Ray Neal, Tlajusna, Mexico ND 4 tions make it umpossible for us to 
Sept —Hank Grifin, Los Antelus....... D 20 Nov. 25—Frank Owens, Leen worth. KO G present the entire list of heavy- 
Oct, 21--Frank Childs, Los Angeles. JW 12 Nov. 25--T. J. Johnson, Leavenworth...... W 5 weight champions in one issue 
Oct. $1—Geo. Gardner, San Francisco, .. .W 20 Noy, 3f—T. J. Johnson, Leavenworth. ...Exh 6 tee " 
Dec. 5—Mred Russell, Lous Angpeles..,... WH 4 acs ; ; + The foregoing group represents ap- 
ana 1923 proximately half of the material 
Feb. 5 ‘Denver &, Martin, Los Angeles. .W 20 May 20—Jack Thompson, Havana ..... ND I5 ae have prepared for publication. 
Feb, 27--Sam McVey, Los Angeles ....... W 20 May 6—lT'armer Lode. Havana......... KO4 The remainder, running through 
Apr. l6é—Sandy Ferguson, Boston .,..... W 10 Oct. i-—-Bucellng Siki, Quebec. .., -Exh 6 the present day, will appear in the 
Atay Lie-~Joe Butler, Philadelphin ....KO 3 near future 
July 31-—-Sandy Ferguson, Philadelphia. ND é 1924 
Ocr. 27—-Sam MeVey, Los Angcies. ..... “20 eh. 22—flomer Smith, Montreal........ VW 1G 
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Here is SPORT’s monthly listing of contests in all 


major sports. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
Dec. 2 


Maryland at Miami (Fla.) (27-13); Hardin-Sim- 
mons at Trinity (Texas}; Fresna State at Hawall. 


Dec. 3 


Auburn vs. Alabama {0-55) at Birmingham, 
Ala.; Utah State at Arizona State (Tempe) 
(22-17): South Carclina at Citadel; Nofre Dame 
ot Southern Methodist. 


Dec. 14 


College of the Pacific at Hawail. 
PRO FOOTBALL 


AMerica Football Contererce 
DECEMBER 4, First round of playoffs, 11, Cham- 
pionship game. 
National Feotball League 
DECEMBER 4, Chicago Cardinals at Los Angeles; 
Green Bay af Washington; New York Bulldogs of 
Detroit; Phitadeltphia at New York Giants; Plt#s- 
burgh of Chicago Gears, 11, Chicago Cardinals 
at Chicago Beors; Green Bay at Detroit: New 
York Gionts at Philadelphia; Pittsburgh at New 
York Bulldegs; Weshington oat Les Angeles. 
18, Champlonship gome 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Madison Square Garden 


DECEMBER 1, NY¥U-Vanderbilt: Long Island U-.- 
Texos A & M, 3, CCNY-Lofayette: Manhattan- 
siend, 6, N¥U-Oregon State: St. John’s-Losisiana 
State. 8, CCNY-Southern Methodist; Long [sland 
U.-Konsas State. 10, NY¥U-Rutgers; St. John‘'s- 
Rhode Island State. 13, NY¥U-Caolgote; Long Island 
U.-Oklahoma A & M. 15, St. John's-Kentucky; 
CCNY-Brooklyn College. 17, NYU+Holy Crass; 


Long Istand U.-Denver. 19, CCNY-Oklohema: 5. 
John's-Weashington Stote. 20, NYU-CalHornla: 
long Island U.-Southern Californio. 22, CCNY- 


California; St. Joho's-San Francisco. 24, Man- 
hatton-Santa Clara; Long Istand Y.-Son Fronelsca. 
27, CCNY-UCLA; St. John's-Utah. 29, Lang Island 
U.-Weastern Kentucky; NYU-Yale. 3 x 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia 
DECEMBER 3, Temple-Yanderbilt; $4. Joseph's- 
Loulsiana State. 10, Temple-Muhlenberg: St. 
Joseph's-Oklahomo A & M, 17, St. Joseph's-South- 
ern California; Temple-La Salle. 24, St. Joseph's 
Uteh: La Salle-UGLA, 29, Temple-Santa Claro; 
Lo Salle-San Francisco. ; , 
Mernorial Auoitorium, Buftele 
DECEMBER 3, Niagaro-Texas A & M; Conlstus- 
Oregon Stote. 10, Niagara-Southern Methodist: 
Canislus-Kansas State. 15, Cantstus-Southern Cali- 
fornia; Nicqara-Denver. 17, Buffalo-Washington 
State: Canisius-California. *246, Canlsius-Western 
Kentucky; @uffajo-Temple. 29, Canisius-Utah: St, 
Bonaventure-Brown, 31, Canisius-Coracll; Niagara- 
San Francisco, 
* Opponent pending. 


Boston Garden 


DECEMBER 4, Willlam & Mory-Colby; Rhode 
Island Stete-Bosten College. 10, Boston Callege- 
St. Anselm's: Noavy-Harvard, 13, Holy Cross- 
Dertmouth; Harvard-Boston College. 20. Loyola 
(Los Angeles)-Bostan College: Kansas-Holy Cross, 


PRO BASKETBALL 


Notional Basketball Association 

DECEMBER 1, Rochester af Baltimore: Phila- 
delphia of Fort Wayne; Minneapolis at Indlon- 
apolis; New York at 54. Louis: Chicago at She- 
boygan. 2, Waterloo at Denver; Rochester at 
Philadelphia. 3, Minsneopolls at Chicago: A@alti- 
more at New York; Indianapolis at Rochester: 5ft. 
Louls at Sheboygan: Boston at Tri-Cities; Phila- 
delphia at Washington. 4, Waterloo af Denver; 
Washington at Fort Wayne; Rochester of Minne- 
apolis; Boston at St. Louis: Indianapolls at Syra- 
cuse. 5, Sheboygan at Anderson. 6, Woshington 
at Chicago; Tri-Cities vs. Baltimore at Chicago: 
Boston at Indianapolis. 7, Chicago at Baltimore: 
St. Louls at Denver; Washington at Minneapolls: 
Syracuse at Tri-Cities: Shope) oan at Waterloo. 
8, New York ot Baltimore; Minneapolis at Fort 
Wayne; Indianapolis at Anderson: Philadelphia at 
Boston; Syracuse at Sheboyqan. 9, Chicage at 
Philadetphia, 10, St. Lawis at Baltimore: Chicago 
at New York: Sheboygan vs. Boston at Providence: 
Syracuse at Rochester; Fort Wayne at Washing- 
fon: Denver vs. Minneapolis at Rochester, Minn. 

Tt. Indiancgpolls at Fort ch) Philadelphia 
ct Minneapolis: Sheboygan at Syracuse; Denver 
at Tri-Cities; Anderson of Waterloo. 13, Phila- 
delphla at Chicago; Rochester «ft Denver; Tri- 
Cities at Indlanapolls, 14, Minneapolis at New 
York; Fort Wayne at Syracuse: Chicago at Tri- 
Cities; St. Louis at Washingten: Philadelphia at 
Waterloo. 315, Woterfoo at Anderson: Minne- 
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apolls at Baltimore: St. Loulxs af Baston: Rech- 
ester at Fort Wayne; Tri-Citles at Sheboygan. 
14, Rochester at Chicago: Indianapolis at Denver; 
Wateriao vs. Boltimere ot Phitodelphia; St. Louls 
af Phifoedelphia; Fort Woyne at Anderson. 7, 
Waterloo vs. Philadelphia at New York: St. Louls 
et New York: Chicago at Rochester: Baltimore 
at Woshington, 18, [Indianapolis at Denver; Balti- 
more at Fort Wayne; Boston at Minneapolis: Chi- 
cago at Syracuse: Waterloo ot Tri-Clitles: Ander- 
son at Sheboygan, 

19, New Yerk at Anderson. 20, New York at 
Chicego; Haltimore at tndlonopojls; Minneapalls 
of Rochester: Syracuse of Waterloo, 21, Ander- 
son at Denver; Waterloo vs. Chicago at St. Lauls: 
Now York at St. Louls; Baltimore at Philadelphia; 
Syracuse at Tri-Cities; Minneapolis at Washington. 
22, Washington at Balfimore; Minneapolis at Bas- 
ton; 5S#. Louis at Fort Wayne: Chicage at Indion- 
opolls: Syracuse at Sheboygan. 23, Now York at 
Denver; Basten at Washington, 25, Philadelphia at 
Baltimore; Sheboygan at Denver; Fort Worth 
at Minneapolis; Boston at Rochester: Washing- 
ton at St. Louis; Anderson at Syracuse: Indian- 
apols at Watertoo. 

24, Washington of Andorson; Chicago at Fart 
Wayne: Rochester at New York: Baltimore vs. 
Boston at Providence; Minnegpalls at Tri-Clties. 
27, New York of Baston; Shebaygan at Denver; 
Washington at Rochester; Anderson at Indlan- 
apolis; Tri-Cities at Fort Wayne, 28, Baltimore at 
Minneapolls; New York at Philadelphia; Syracuse 
of Washington; Chicago of Waterloo. 27, Chicage 
at Anderson; Syracuse ys. Philodelphio of Atlantic 
City; Fort Wayne ot Rochester; Baltimore at St. 
Louis; Waterloo at Sheboygan. 30, Fort Woyne 
ot Boston; Tri-Cities at Denver. 31, For? Woyne at 
Philadelphia; 5%. Louis of Rochester; New York 
at Washington; Minneapolis at Waterloo. 


ICE HOCKEY 
Noticnol Hockey Leaque 


DECEMBER 1, Detrait af Teronto: Baston at 
Chicago, 3, Detrolt at Montreal: Now Yark at 
Toronto; Chicago af Boston. 4, Montreal at Bos- 
fon; Toranto at Detrolt; Chicaga at New York. 
7, Chicago af New York; Detralt at Boston. 
B, Boston at Montreal: Toronto at Chicago. 10, 
Chicago at Montreal; Bostan at Toronto: New 
York at Detroit. 11, Montreal at Chicago: Toronto 
at Boston: Detroit at New York. 14, Montreal at 
Toronto; New York ot Chicago; Detroit at Basten. 
15, Toronto at Montreal. 

17, Detroit at Montreal: Chicogo af Toronto: 
New York at Boston. 1B, Montreal at Boston; 
Toronto at New York; Detralt ct Chicogo, 21, 
Montreal at New York: Toronto at Detroit; Bos- 
ton at Chicago, 24, New York at Montreal: Boston 
of Toronto. 25, Montreal at Botrolt: Toronto at 
New York; Chicago at Boston, 28, Montreal at 
Toronto; Chicago at New York: Boston of Detroit. 
31, Chicago at Montreal: Detrol? of Toronta: 
Boston of New York. 


American Hockey League 


DECEMBER 1, Buffalo af Providence. 3, Cln- 
cinnaH af Hershey: Providence at Springfield; 
Pittsburgh at Cleveland; New Haven at St. Louls. 
4, Indlanapolls of Buffalo; Springfield at Provi- 
dence: New Haven of Cincinnati. 6, Plosburgh 
ot $+. Louls. 7, New Hoven at Buffalo: Indianapalls 
at Harshey: Cleveland at Springfield; Pittsburgh 
at Cincinnati B, New Haven at Indjanogolis, 
10, St. Louis of Springfield; New Haven at Cleve 
land; Fler shey af Plttsburgh, 11, Springfield at 
Buffalo; Pittsburgh of Mew Hayen: St. Louis ct 
Providence, Hershey of Indianapoils; Claveland at 
Cincinnati, 

14, Providence at Huffolo: Hershey at Cincin- 
nati; Cleveland at Pittsburgh. 15, Providence at 
New Hoven; Cincinnati at tndlanapolis. 17, Provi- 
dence of Springfield; Hershey ot Cleveland: St. 
Louis at Pittsburgh. 18, Hershey at Buffala: St. 
Louis at New Hoven; Springfield at Providence; 
Cleveland at Indianopolis; Pittsburgh at Cincin- 
nat], 20, Cleveland at St. Louis. 21, Springfield 
at Hershey; Buffalo at Providence; Cleveland at 
Pittsburgh. 24, Buffalo at Springfield. 25, Cleve- 
land at Buffalo; Hershey at New Haven; Pitts- 
burgh at Providence: Springfield of Indfanapolis; 
St. Louis at Cincinnati. 26, New Haven ot Horshey; 
Indianapolls oat Eivsspurgh 27, Springfield cat 
Cleveland; Cincinnati of St. Louis, 28, Cincinnati 
at Buffalo: Cleveland of Hershey: New Haven at 
Providence; Springfield of Pittsburgh, 29. Provl- 
dence at Now Haven; Plitsburgh at Indianapolis, 
31, Buffalo ot Hershey; Providence at Spring- 
field; Cincinnati at Cleveland: New Haven at 
Pittsburgh: Indiancpelis at St, Louis. 

Pacific Coast Hockey League 

DECEMBER 2, Los Angeles of San Diego: San 
Frencisco of Oakland; New Westminster at Yie- 


toria: Fresno of Yancouver. 3, Son Diego at Los 
Angeles; Oaklond af San Fronclico; Vancouver 
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at Portland: Fretno af Tacoma: Seattle at Now 
Westminster, 4, Vancouver af Seattle. 6, Oak- 
land at San Diego; Las Angeles at Fresno; Seattle 
at Victoria; Tacama at Yancouver. 7, Oakland 
ef Los Angeles: Fresno at San Francisco; Tacoma 
at New Wostminster. 9, Portlond at San Diego; 
Fresno at Oakland: Vancouver at VicterJa. 10, 
Portland at Los Angeies; San Dlogo at Fresno; 
Ookland at San Francisco; Victorla at Tacama: 
Vancouver at New Westminster, 11, ¥Victorla at 
Seattle. 13, Partland at Fresno: San Dilega of 
Oakland: Victoria af Vancouver, 14, Frosno at 
Las Angeles; San Diego af Son Francisco: New 
Wostminster at Seattle, 16, Fresno at San Dlego; 
Portland at Oaklond: Tacama af Victoria: New 
Wostminster at Vancouver. 17, Son Diege of Los 
Angeles; Oakland at Fresno: PortHond at San 
Francisco; Yancouver at Tacoma; Seattie at New 
Westminster. 18, Tacama at SeaHle. 

20, San Francisca at Son Diego; Los Angetes 
at Fresno; Soattle at Victorla; Ookland of Wan- 
couver, 21, San Francisca at Los Angeles; Tacoma 
at Portland: Oaklond at New Westminster. 23, 
San Francisco at San Diego; Oakland of Victoria; 
Seattle at VYantouver. 25, San Dlego af Fresno: 
Oakland at Scatic. 24, Oakland of Tacoma; Port- 
land af Victoria; New Westminster af Vancouver. 
27, Los Angeles at San Diego; San Franclsco at 
Fresna. 28, Seattle at Los Angeles: Fresno at Son 
Francisco; Oakland of Portland: Tacoma ot New 
Westminster. 30, Seattle at San Dlego; Los 
Angeles at Ockland; New Westminster at Yic- 
foria; Tocoma at Vancouver. 31, Seattle at Fresno; 
aa yeaa at at Neve Weskatadiag of Port- 

d: nAcou af New, Westminster. 
“United Yistes Hockey league 

DECEMBER 1, Kanses City of St. Paul: Omoha 
at Tulsa, 2, Minneapolis at Louisville. 3, Louis- 
ville of Minneapolis; St. Poul at Omaha; Konsos 
City of Tulsa. 4, Minneapolis at Kansas Clty: 
Omaha at $¢, Paul. 6, Minneapolis at Tulsa; Omaha 
of Loulsville. 7, Louisville at Kansas City. B, Tulsa 
at Omaha. 9, Kansas Clty at Loulsyille, 10, St. 
Paul at Tulag; Kansas Clty at Minnecpolls: Louis- 
villa otf Omaha, 11, St. Paul at Kansas City. 13, 
Tulsa of Omaha. 14. Omaha at Minneapolis: Louls- 
ville of Kansos City. 15, Minneapolis oat Tulsa. 
14, St. Paul of Louisville. 17, S#. Paul of Qmahe: 
Kansos City af Tulse; Louisville at Minneapolis. 
18, Omaha at Kansas City: Louisville at $+. Paul. 
20, Minneapolis of Omaha; Tulsa at Loulsville. 
21, Konsas City af St. Paul, 22, Kansas City at 
Omoaho, 23, St. Paul af Louisville, 25, Minneapolis 
at St. Poul: Omaha af Fulsa; Louisville at Kansas 
City. 27, St. Paul at Tulsa; Omaha at Louisville. 
28, Omaho at Minneapolis. 29, Minneapolis at 
Omohao: Kansas City at St. Paul. 30, Kansas Clty 
ot Louisville. 37, St. Paul at Minneapolis: Omaha 


of Tulse. HORSE RACING 


DECEMBER 1, Opening ot Trapical Park. 
3, Closing at Bowie. 5, Opening at Charles Town, 
Wost Yirginla. 26, Opening ct Santa Anita, Ar- 


cedlo, Calif, 
Stoke Races 


DECEMBER 3, Tanferan Handicap {$25,000) at 
Tanforan, San Bruno, Calif. 10, El Camino Stakes 
{§10,000) at Tanforan, 17, San Francisco Hondi- 
cop ($10,000) at Tanforon. 26, Callfornia Breed- 
ers’ Champion Stokes ($50,000) of Santa Anlta, 


RBS OV OUR KABION™ 
American Broadcasting Company 


Champlon Roll Call, with Horry Wismar (news 
and gossip) 9:65-10:00 p.m. {EST Aiton 

Joe Hose! Presents (Interviews with sports 
celebrifles}, 71:16-11:30 p.m. {EST} Mondoy- 
Friday. 

Sports Roundup with Horry Wismer fon-the 
spot news), 6:30-6:45 p.m. CEST) every Saturdoy. 

Rlehfield Sports Reporter with Russ Hodges, 
7:30 p.m. (EST) every Saturday. 

ABC centinucs Its coverage of major boxing 
evonts with BIIE Corum and Don Dunphy at the 


miko. _ ¥ . + 
Columbia Broadcesting System 
Red Barber's Clubhouse (sports quiz tor tean- 

agers) 6:30-6:45 p.m. [EST} Saturday, Alsa on 

Cb5-TY¥, 

The Joe BiMagglo Show, 10-10:30 a.m, (EST) 


evory Saturday Je 
Mutua Broadcasting System 


The Fishing and Hunting Club of the Alr with 
Jim Hurley and others, 8:30-8:55 p.m. [(E5T] 
Thursdoy. 

Poul Janos" Sports Pardde, 5-5:30 p.m., [EST) 
every Saturday. a 
National Broadcasting Company 


Sports Newsreel with Bill Stern, 10:30-10:45 
p.m. (EST) Friday. 
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F-R-N-K-A Spells Power at Tulane 


(——> FROM Pace 47) the deception of 
the T go hard work and efficiency. The 
Frnka football practices start early and 
end late. And not even the elements can 
stop them, For example, there was the 
December in 1943 when the Tulsa 
practice for an approaching bowl game 
was slowed down to a walk—ney, a 
plod—by heavy rains and = snows. 
Everyone talks about the weather but 
Henry Frnka does something about 
it. He erected a circus tent over the 
practice field and for the remainder of 
the month, his team worked out on a 
dry gridiron, blizzards or not. 

To run your football on such produc- 
tion-demanding lines you must have 
discipline. That is another Frnka 
stock in trade. His Tulane players do 
not eall him Henry or even Coach. 
They call him Mr. Frnka and Mr. 
Frnka only. For this reason, he is not 
beloved by his men. But they have a 
lrealthy respect for him because they 
can appreciate his burning passion to 
Win. 

Frnka, who looks like Porky 
the Pig and acts like a credit 
menager, learned his football 
in Texas, where he was born 
in 1903. He was no standout 
around his native town of 


Garwood, where his Czech 
purents had settled some 
years before. But he de- 


veloped into a good guard and 
fullback at Texas Military 
Institute. Henry got his 
liberal arts degree at Austin 
College in 1926 and returned 
there for his master’s degree 
a decade later. He miurried 
Martha Hubbert, his schovl- 
virl sweetheart, and pliunvzed 
into Texas prep league foot- 
ball, a dog-eat-dog sector uf 
there ever was one. 

Coaching at Lubbock High 
(1926-"31), and Greenville 
High (1932-385), Henry es- 
tablished himself as a highly 


successful teacher and tac- 
tician. Over that 10-year 
period, EFrnka’s teams won. 


103, lost eight, tied seven. 

The amazing record attraeted the 
attention of Ray Morrison, head man 
at Vanderbilt, and Frnka was lured to 
Se eum school as an assistant in 
For three seasons Frnka aided Mor- 
rison, and in 1940 went along wito him 
to Temple. Then came the offer from 
Tulsa, an oil-rich University with sud- 
den football ambitions. Frnka_ took 
over at Tulsa for the 1941 season and 
his star soared. 

He operated at Tulsa pretty much as 
he now operates at Tulane: get the 
players, organize them well, and pound 
fundamentals into them mercilessly. 
The recruiting bill at Tulsa was a bit 
unique, however, in that it was paid by 
black gold. The booming oil industry 
produced many lush-salaried jobs for 
the players who needed ‘a little help” 
to get through college. 

In five years, Frnka took Tulsa teams 
to five bow] games—the Sun Bowl once 
the Sugar Bow] twice, the Orange Bowl 
once, the Oil Bowl once. The Golden 
Hurricanes also won three Missouri 
Valley Conference championships dur- 
ing that period—and their overall rec- 
ord for the half a decade was 37 wins, 
six losses, one tie. Putting those Tulsa 
figures with the record of his three 
years at Tulane and 10 years in the 
high school league, Frnixa, in 18 years 


as a head coach, hus won 

lost 30, and tied 10, 

games. 
Footoall 


155 games, 
inéluding bowl 


has meant everything to 
Frnka. It has been his life, his joy, 
and his sorrow. Friends insist it is 
pointless to discuss any other subject 
with him—and downright dangerous to 
swilch the conversation to another 
sport. 

Even the Frnka dinner tuble talk re- 
volves uround spht T-formations and 
running guards. Mrs. Frnka is a foot- 
ball exoert in her own right. Baek in 
the Tulsa days, during the war, she 
served us a scout, somehow crashing 
the forsmen-only press boxes with 
pencil and notebook. She was a good 
scout, too, diagramming opposition 
plays and shrewdly judging individual 
playing abilities. 

But while football has given the 
Frnka family its bread, butter, and 
hounanzy, it also, as indicated earlier, 
has given them great tragedy—the 
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cdleath of their older son. At 17, he was 
a juntor in high school in Tulsa when 
Henry took over the Tulane coaching 
job. It was decided to let Henry, Ji.— 
they called him “Big Boy'-—-remain in 
Tulsa until his graduation. He was a 
star halfback on the high school team. 

On the eve of the 1946 Tulane-Florida 
game—October 4—Frnka got a phone 
eal] from Tulsa. Henry, Jr., had suf- 
fered a brain concussion in a high 
school game. The coach chartered a 
plane and Mrs. Frnka followed him by 
commercial airline a few hours later. 
The boy's condition was critical, so the 
surgeon operated. Henry, Jr., died the 
following Sunday, a lad who had had 
his heart set on fonothall stardom, 
preferably under his father. 

The Frnka family was considerably 
shaken, but Henry soon realized the 
need to reassure frightened parents 
the nation over. He tuld reporters the 
loss would in no way affect his atti- 
tude toward the sport, and especially 
toward letting his younper son play 
foothall. 

That younger boy, Dell, is now 15, 
and a football lover. The Frnkas had 
another child last year. The family 
lives near the campus tn a home for- 
merly occupied by Dr. Wilbur C. Smith, 
one-time Tulane athletic director. Cliff 
Van Meter, one of the first Frnka 


player importations trom the South- 
west, sluys there, too. 

On the whole, Frnka is liked by the 
alumni, both real and subway, though 
there are some who havé questioned 
his procedures. There is the mutter of 
schedules, for example. Frnka himself, 
and the efficient publicity department 
at Tulune, take great pains to point out 
that Tulane is playing a “murderous” 
sehedule. But 1s 1t? Back in 1945— 
before Frnka—Tulune played an un- 
interrupted series of powerhouses— 
Rice. Auburn, Southern Methodist, 
Mississippi Stute, Georgia Tech, Clem- 
son, Notre Dame, and LSU. Some of 
those opponents remain. Others have 
given way to the likes of Virginia Mili- 
tary, South Carolina, Cinecinneti and, 
to the horrified shock of ticket sales- 
men, even Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege. Noble institutions all, but hardiy 
in Tulane’s class as a football power. 

About the same time Frnka went to 
Tulane as football couch, the university 
decided to take a fling at big-time bas- 
ketball. Until then, there hud been only 
Kentucky in Southeastern basketball, 
The remainder of the confer- 
ence teams were hapless get- 
togethers of students, most of 
them hesitant strays from the 
football squad. 

Cli Wells, a shrewd and 
Universally respected high 
schaol coach from Indiana, 
Was orought in to direct the 
new policy, and for a while it 
appeared us though he were 
in on the same write-your- 
own ticket as Frnka. 

Wells produced, even more 
quickly than his football 
counterpart. The Tulane 
team lost only two games in 
1947-"48, and only three in 
1948-49. Suddenly Tulane 
withdrew its interest in bas- 
ketball. And an unimpeacn- 
uble source in the university 
places the responsibility rignt 
on Frnka’s doorstep. “He does 
not want to compete with 
basketball for scholarships, 
for appropriations, or for 
glory,” this source said, “and 
he has won the university ad- 
ministration over to his side.” 

The result was that Tulane’s basket- 
ball tuum has not been permitted to ac- 
cept the big-time invitations ten- 
dered it. 

The school went so far as to force 
Wells to eancel an agreement he al- 
reudy had made to play in New York's 
Madison Square Garden, and also to 
reject a bid to compete in the National 
Invitation tournament at the Garden. 

The Tulane hierarchy could say it 
frowns upon the commercialism of the 
Garden. However, it did not frown on 
this commercialism in 1947, when the 
Green Wave did play there, and it has 
never rejected a major football bowl 
bid. Too, it has been quite willing to 
stage Garden-type doubleheaders with 
other colleges in its own gymnasium 
and in the New Orleans Coliseum 
Arena. 

Such a tale may paint Frnka as an 
ogre and a jealous spoiler on the ath- 
letic scene, He's nothing of the sort. 
He is simply a man who ts patd to do u 
job, «and he demands conditions he 
thinks necessary to produce the de- 
sired results. Despite the fearsome 
46-7 shellacking hunded his present 
crew by Notre Daine, he is taking the 
Green Wave along at a rapid clip. And 
since when has it been a disgrace ta 
be beaten by Notre Dame? 


SPORT STYLES FOR MEN SAYS: 














TO 


BOBBY THOMSON 
OF THE GIANTS 


The star outfielder gets an early Xmas 


party and a smart new wardrobe 


HRISTMAS comes just once a year to 

most people, bnt Bobby Thomson, New 
York Gtant center-fielder, will teil you it 
can happen twice in the same season. With 
the help of Srort (plus a highly coopera- 
tive Santa Claus), Bobby was given a big 
preview Xmas party at which he got a 
complete new sport wardrobe, along with 
other gifts. Bobby’s pre-season Christmas, 
complete with decorated tree, hegan early 
in the morning. He started out in the styl- 
ish rayon polka dot Royal robe (above). It 
weighs only 14 ounces and comes pseked 
in a matching bag, You can get it in your 
college colors in suit sizes 36-44. The price 
is $37.95. Aé right, Bobby and St. Nick are 
amiling over the Philco portable radio 
($39.95) that was, sitting under the tree. 
Bobby’s suit, another Xmasg gilt, is an Eagle 
Clothes product in a handsome glen plaid 
sharkskiu. A lightweight worsted double- 
breasted model, it’s retail-priced at $69.50, 
The stylish socks that Bohby combines with 
the suit are made hy Phoenix Hosiery. 
Thats a cable-knit crew neck Catalina 
ewealer draped over Santa’s arm. Comes in 
small, medium, and large and costs $9. 









SPORT STYLES FOR MEN SAYS: 


BOBBY 
THOMSON 


(Continued) 








Kedachromes and black-and-wintes ¢x- 
clusvely for SPORT by Ossie Sweet 


1... Bobby goes out on a shopping tour of his own in a Rock- 
Knit overcoat, styled in the popular wrap-around model. 
Tailored exclusively by Goodstein Brothers, the coat is 
priced at about $45. The Rugadoon oil-dressed washahle 

. buckskin gloves, hy Wilson Bros. sell for around $8.95. 
2..+eIn Jacquard knit 100% worsted, Bobby’s sweater is in an 
authentic Swedish pattern. By Barelay Knitwear, it’s $6. 

3... These Jurman wing tip Continental shoes rate high with 
Bobhy. Featuring a straight outside last with stitched seat 
construction aronnd the heel, the shoes cost $14.94, at retail. 

4....Bobby’s Yan Heusen tie is matched with his Yan Heusen 
shirt, which features a collar that requires no starch: hut is 
eurl- and wrokle-proof. The shirt costs $3.95; the cravat, 
§1.50. 

5 ..+ Bobby thanks Santa for moking the carly visit. He’s wear- 

ing a smart-looking gabardine Van Trix sport shirt that’s 
grey with yellow cotton euffs. The shirt is $3.95. 

6... Tailored by Lou Foster, the Philly is a smart reversible 
jacket of combed cotton gabardine with 100% wool plaid 
lining. It has wool wriatlets and snug wool knit bottom 
and is water- and wind-repellent. ‘The price: only $14.95. 

7..-A pair of slack-tailored pajamas that can also be worn at 
the beacb or out in the hack yard next Summer made a hit 
with Bobby. They’re called the Weldon First Nighters and 
have a comhed yarn balhriggan pullover and brondcloth 
trousers finished with cuffs, pleats, pockets and Weldon's 
adjustable Lastex waisthand. They're made for solid sleep- 
ing comfort, too. Price: $5 and $5.50 in long. 

8... The bat is a Mallory Edgemont and is olive colored with 

. hound edge. Trimmed with 19 ligne grosgrain band, it’s $10. 

9... Bobby’s sport shoes with stylish embossed vamp and raw- 
hide laces are Jarman’s Blucher Moccasins. Sturdily built 
with thick rubber soles and beels, they retail for $9.95. 

10... St. Nick wears the same suit every season but Bohby enjoys 
variety in his sport wardrohe. This outfit includes Pendle- 
ton’s 100% wool sport shirt in tan hounds tooth pattern 
($11.95) aud o pair of Zax A Belmont original slacks. 
They're a Jight grey flannel and cost $10.95. Bobhy’s Pioneer 
belt comes in a natural pigskin. It’s priced at $3.50, 


: For additional information on these clothes, write to 
SPORT Styles jor Men, 205 E, 42 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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THE SPORT SURPRISE 


When you start talking about “jinxes” in sport, you can’t 
overlook the one the Garden Bowl on Long Island ran for 
so long. Whenever a boxing champion went into that ring 


io defend his title, he was sure to come out an ex-champ! 


By BILL STERN 


Heide Harta 


Jack Sharkey (at left, weighing in) was a heavy favorile to 
retain his title against Primo Carnera at the Bow! in June, 
1933, but Preem flattened him. Biggest upset at the outdoor 
arena was Jim Braddock’s (left in action shot) win over Bacr. 











Be sure to catch Bill Stern’s 
“Sports Newsreel,” Friday night, 


10:30-10:45 EST, over NBC, 


mean the dominance of one fighter over another, or 
perhaps the legendary power of ‘Evil-Eye” Finkle 
to put the hex on a battler in exchange for a cash con- 
sideration. It’s most unlikely that you ever think of the 
jinx operated by a dismal, inanimate pile of wood and 
iron in Long Island City, New York, called the Madison 
Square Garden Bowl. Yet that structure, in its day, 
effectively maintained one of the most exelusive jinxes 
in boxing history. It put the whammy on nothing but 
champions. 
Built in the early "Thirties by Bill Carey, then the 
president of Madison Square Garden Corporation, in 
order to avoid paying high tariffs for the use of such 


Ware you think of “jinxes” in boxing, you usually 


ide orld 


arenas as Yankee Stadium and the 
Polo Grounds, the Bowl] had a short 
but hectic career. 

The remarkable chain of events 
for which Mr. Carey’s little project 
is best remembered had its start on 
a Summer night in 1932 when 
heavyweight champion Max Schmel- 
ing climbed into the ring to defend 
his world title against Jack Sharkey. 
It was from Sharkey that Der Maxie 
had won his crown—won it while 
writhing on the Stadium ring floor 
claiming he had been struck a foul 
blow. (That was in an elimination 
bout held to fill the title left vacant 
by Gene Tunney.) 

Schmeling was favored to whip 
Boston’s newest Strong Boy, but at 
the end of 15 hard rounds, Sharkey 
was declared the new champion. 
Nobody was aware of it at the time, 
but the Madison Square Garden 
Bowl jinx was officially in business. 

Exactly one year later, the in- 
visible hand of Fate struck again. 
This time, it was Jack Sharkey who 
entered the same ring to defend his 
rich championship. In the opposite 
corner sat the massive, gargoyle- 
like challenger from Italy, Primo 
Carnera. The huge Carnera—stand- 
ing six feet, six inches tall and 
weighing 254 pounds—had run up 
an impressive record of knockouts 
against second-raters and worse, 
but had yet to flatten. a fighter of 
recognized class. In fact, Sharkey 
himself had beaten Da Prcem two 
years before, taking a 15-round de- 
cision. It looked lke a fairly easy 
touch for Jack. 


/OR five rounds, Sharkey again 
had an easy time. Then the jinx 
moved in. Carnera parked one on 
Sharkey’s chin in the sixth, ten 
seconds later, he was the new heavy- 
weight champion of the world. Write 
down Victim No. Two for the hex! 
The jinx, however, wasn't con- 
fined to heavyweights. On May 28, 
1934, Jimmy McLarnin, the weiter- 
weight champion of the world, tried 
to defend his title against Barney 
Ross in the Bowl. Jimmy left the 
ring 15 rounds later an ex-champion. 
Victim No. Three was a dead duck. 
Less than three weeks after the 
Ross-McLarnin go, Madcap Maxie 
Baer, the Livermore  Larruper, 
squared off against Carnera with the 
neavyweight championship at stake. 
Baer was obviously a gifted fighter, 
although not serious enough about 
his job to suit many of the experts, 
but Carnera nevertheless had much 
support. He needed more than he 
yhad. He was knocked out in the 
‘llth round by a snarling, vicious 
Baer who beat the big man into.a 
helpless pulp. Four down! 
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Merely as a sideline, the jinx took 
an excursion into wrestling on June 
24 that year, and allowed Jim 
Londos to strip Jim Browning of his 
heavyweight wrestling crown in the 
Bowl. That was, one presumes, just 
by way of keeping its hand in. Come 
September, and there was more to 
do. Barney Ross was giving Mc- 
Larnin a return shot at that welter 
title. It was nice of Hoss to let 
Jimmy have another try, but he 
should have known better than to 
fight him in Madison Square Garden 
Bowl, where all champions became 
ex-champions in one easy lesson. So 
of course, it happened again. Mc- 
Larnin took back his crown. Victim 
No. Six was in the books. 

Next time out, the jinx really 
flexed its muscles and chalked up a 
dilly. It was announced that Baer 
was going to defend the heavy- 
weight title against James J. Brad- 
dock on the night of June 13, 1935— 
at the Bowl, of course. Everyone 
knew about Jimmy Braddock. He 
had returned to the ring after going 
into retirement. Why? He was 
broke, desperate. He needed the 
money and it didn’t matter if he got 
knocked around a little. Which was 
okay. But why match him against 
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a killer like Baer? Poor old Jim. 

Poor old Max, they should have 
said. In one of the greatest upsets in 
ring history, Jim Braddock, the Cin- 
derella Man, neatly lifted the glit- 
tering crown off Baer’s head by 
outpointing the California Clown in 
15 rounds. The jinx could afford to 
laugh up its sleeve now. Victim No. 
7 had been its masterpiece. 

Or had it? Wait a minute—there 
was more coming. Not just the night 
that Barney Ross, again holder of 
the welterweight title, dropped his 
championship to Hammerin’ Henry 
Armstrong on May 31, 1938. There 
was something even better than that 
in store. The jinx didn’t want to fold 
up shop quite yet. 

Braddock, the heavyweight cham- 
pion, was ripe for a challenge. Joe 
Louis had come out of Detroit to 
pulverize all opposition and, for a 
while, the exciting newcomer, the 
Brown Bomber, appeared to be the 
top contender. Then Louis was 
knocked out by the Black Uhlan, 
Schmeling. It would be Schmeling, 
then, who would get the title shot, 
agreed the experts. The powers that 
be announced that the fight had 
been set—Braddock vs. Schmeling 
for the heavy- (——> TO PaGE 84) 
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SPORT’S 


IN WORDS 


AND PICTURES 


If you consider yourself an amateur 


sports authority, youll want to test 


your knowledge of facts and figures 


in this question and answer section 


1 What three heavyweight box- 
ing champions’ names start with 
James J? 


2 The most number of runs 
scored by one team in a modern 
major-lengue game is: (A) 29, 


(B) 25, (C) 28. 


3 Stan Musial, Arnold Galiffa, 
and Lec Sala come from the same 
home town in Pennsylvania. Do 
you know what it is? 


4 Is there any major-league park 
where no night games are played ? 
If so, which one? 


% Foothall eaaches Frank Leahy, 
Eddie Anderson, Buck Shaw, and 
Jim Phelan: 
(A)....were all backs. 
(B)....coached at G’rgetown. 
(C)....played under Rockne. 


@ A batter ean be credited with an 
RBI while hitting into a double 
play. Truc or False? 


7 Name two sports in which the 
term “spare” is used, 


& Do you remember the win- 
ning pitcher in the first All-Star 
game? (A) Lefty Grove, (B) Carl 
Hubbell, (C) Lefty Gomez. 


ry Bob Pastor went more than 20 
rounds before Joe Louis was able 
to knock him out. True or False? 


EO Can you properly match the 
following names and nicknames? 
Jack Cheshro—Cocky 
Eddie Grant—Happy Jack 
Jack Coombs—Harvard Eddie 
Eddie Collins—Colby Jack 


LE If you ran a furlong, how far 
would you go? 


E2 Whieh of the following tennis 
stars has been ranked in the first 
10 for 17 consecutive years? 
(A)....Frankie Parker 
(B)....jaek Kramer 
(C).... Don Budge 


123 The National Hockey League 
was organized in (A) 1917, (B) 
1926, (C) 1935. 


FOR CORRECT ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 76=—> 





international 
14 This former St. Louts Curdinal star 
set a major-lengue record by batting in 
12 runs in « game in 1924, He’s: 
(A)....Rogers Hornsby 
(B). ..Joe Medwick 
(C)... .Jim Bottomley 








Mride Horid 
18 In 1946, this present AAFC grid acc 
set a Big Nine passing mark with 35 
completions in 63 attempts. He's: 
(A).... Billy Hillenbrand 
(B)....Bob Chappuis 
(C).... Bob DeMoass 





Acme 
22 His mark of 56 feet, one and one- 
half inehes set 2 new NCAA shot-put 
reeord last June, Reeognize him? 
(A)... .QOtis Chandler 
(B).... Vic Frank 
(CG)... Jim Fuchs 
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Acme 
16 Do you recognize this famous golf 
pro who was the winner of five PGA 
ehampionship tournaments? 
(A). ...Lawson Little 
(B)....Gene Sarazen 
(C).... Walter Hagen 





Acme 
19 A former National League baseball 
plaver, he’s now head coach of a NFL 
team. Do you know his name? ° 


(A)....Bo MeMillin 
(B>....Clipper Smith 
(C}....Greasy Neale 





Wide Wortd 


23 This young lady was the winner of 

the Canadian women’s amateur golf 

tourney last August. Her name is: 
(A)... .Grace Lenczyk 
(B}....Graee DeMoss 
(C)....M™Marion Herron 





16 Six feet, 11 inehes tall, he was the 
biggest man in the National Invitation 
haskethail tourney last year. He's: 

(A)... Jim Melntyre 

(B)....Ed Macaulcy 

(C)... Charley Share 


elowne 
20 This great Stanford back was the 
salar of Indian teams that lost two in o 
row in the Rose Bowl. He is: 


{A)....Bones Hamilton 
(CB)... .Cotton Warburton 
(C)}.... Bobby Grayson 


i 
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international 
24 This old-time New York Giant ouce 
stole four bases in one inning agzninst 
the Boston Braves. Remember him? 
(A}....Larry Doyle 
(B)....Josh Devore 
(€C)....Roger Bresnahan 


ee 
faternshouel 
17 He has been third man in the ring 
in more heavyweight championship 
bouts than any other referce. Ile is: 
(A)....Arthur Donovan 
(B).... Eddie Joseph 





Wide Wortd 
21 =A famous name in hockey, he led 
all] NHL players iu goals scored during 
the 1948-49 season. Do you know him? 
(A)....Max Bentley 
(B)....Royv Conacher 
(C}....Maurice Richard 


| Wide. World 
25 After you’ve recognized the sport, 
ean you tell the number of players used 
on a side im this game? 


-(A}.... Five 
(AB)... . Seven 
CC}... .Eight 
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Sid Luckman—Hail and Farewell 


(——p> FROM PAGE 19) wanted to.” 

Later on, as they grew older and 
more discriminating, the gang shifted 
the scene of its games to Prospect 
Park. There, on the grass and the 
turf, they were able to play tackle. 
Naturally, they had no equipment, 
but that never bothered them. All 
they asked was a football, half a dozen 
or so kids for each side, and no older 
boys coming along to chase them out 
of the park and force them to go back 
to the hard asphalt of the street. “Even 
in the park, playing tackle,” Sid re- 
calls, “it was mostly a passing fame. 
i afc lots of practice throwing that 


All the Luckman children went 
through Public Schoo! 181 in Brooklyn 
and on to Erasmus Hall 
High School. Sid, who was 
a big boy for his age and 
had become accustomed to 
being asked to play in 
Prospect Park games with 
older kids, promptly went 
out for the football team. 
As a freshman, he was 
placed on the junior var- 
sity squad and later 
brought up to the varsity 
unit for the last two games 
of the schedule. Erasmus 
fought its way into. the 
borough championship 
final against Roosevelt 
High School that year and 
the game was played be- 
fore 25,000 persons in the 
home of the Dodgers, Eb- 
bets Field. In the last two 
or three minutes of a score- 
less tie, Sid operated at left 
halfback for Erasmus. In 
such an inconspicuous 
fashion was the football 
career of the school’s most 
illustrious athlete launched. 

Things were different in 
Luckman’s sophomore 
year. Paul Sullivan, then 
the football coach and still 
a teacher at Erasmus, as- 
Signed Sid to the left half- 
back post permanently and 
employed him as the team’s 
No. 1 runner and passer, 
not to mention signal-caller. The 
team won the borough championship 
that year, 1932, and Sid became one 
of the most highly publicized school- 
boy athletes in the city of New York. 
Until the day he left Erasmus, he was 
to remain im the spotlight to an extent 
not often known by a high school 
football player in the big city. 

Because of all that publicity, Sid got 
the usual deluge of offers from col- 
leges and universities all over Amer- 
ica. He was bid for by institutions 
whose officials would be shocked if 
you suggested that they engaged in 
such unethical activities. One-of the 
major universities which did not enter 
into the “we'll give you this and that” 
game was Columbia—and Columbia 
got him. He went to the New York 
school with absolutely no scholarship 
aid, no alurnni assistance, nothing but 
the promise that the university would 
do its best to help him find work to 
support himself. 

For, if he were to remain in college, 
Sid had to support himself. The fam- 
ily fortunes, on the upbeat for years, 
had collapsed virtually overnight. The 







trucking business was lost, there was 
no visible means of support for the 
family, and it is no part of an exag- 
eration to say that there were days 
when there was no food in the kitchen 
for Sid’s mother to cook. 

Just a few short months before, 
when Sid had graduated from Eras- 
mus Hall High, had won the school’s 
McGlue Trophy as the outstanding 
student in the senior class, and had 
made one of the principal speeches on 
praduation night, the world had been 
a Luckman oyster. Now, swiftly and 
almost without warning, the family 
was on the rocks. Sid was shocked, 
worried, and uncertain. Should he go 
to college at all? Maybe he ought to 
skip it and go to work. 
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“Boy, would I like to see this game!”’ 


Lou Little, 
coach of Columbia and a man Sid 
describes as “a second father to me,” 
stepped into the picture with a vigor- 
ous program. Sid shouldn't give up 


the brilliant football 


his education, Lou felt, and he 
shouldn’t give up what looked to be a 
promising football career. AlJl right, it 
wasn’t going to be so easy—he would 
have to work and work hard—but it 
was what he ought to do. Sid and his 
folks agreed and he matriculated at 
Columbia in the Fall of 1935. 

The jobs that Sid needed to pay his 
bills at the. university materialized 
swiftly. “I washed dishes two hours a 
day for my meals,” he says, “and I 
scrubbed walls for cash, delivered 
messages around the campus for an 
NYA (National Youth Admunistra- 
tion) check, and even worked at night 
as a baby-sitter over in some of those 
rich apartments in Central Park West 
for 50 cents an hour. That was a nice 
deal for me because [ could take my 
books along with me and get my 
studying done. Along with every- 
thing else, I worked out with the 
freshman football squad, although I 
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didn’t play in any games. The uni- 
versity had me down as a probation- 
ary student and said I couldn't play 
any football for Columbia until I had 
gone through my first year with a B- 
plus average. I made it. I got the 
B-plus. And the next year, as a 
sophomore, I was able to play for Lou 
Little.” 

This was no ordinary young man 
getting a free ride through college 
because of a talent for playing foot- 
ball. The Luckmans had lost their 
business, lost their house, seen a lot 
of people who used to be happy to 
know them pass them by. But there 
was no quit in any of them. Sid, like 
the rest of his family, strove desper- 
ately to make up for lost ground. He 
would have worked at six jobs if he 
could have found the time. 

During his first Summer vacation 

. from college, Sid worked 
as a lifeguard at Manhat- 
tan Beach. Clair Bee, the 
famous Long [Island Uni- 
versity basketball coach, 
was in charge of the hfe- 

_gfuards there and he ac- 
cepted Lou Little’s un- 
qualified recommendation 
of young Luckman. That 
was a stroke of good for- 
tune for Sid. In the next 
two years, he was ap- 
pointed athletic instructor 
there and, as he says, “it 
was a wonderful job for 
me.” The money he earned 
he turned over to his 
mother. 

Back at Columbia in 
September, Sid was re- 
leased from his probation- 
ary status and allowed to. 
go out for the football 
varsity. He made it easily, 
nailing down the left half- 
_back job for his own. In 
his first game, he helped 
the Light Blue defeat un- 
dermanned Maine, 34-0, by 
rumning almost 40 yards 
for one touchdown and 
passing for two others. 
Playing on Baker Field’s 
springy turf for the first 
time, Sid had heen nervous 
and worried and over- 
anxious, but Lou Little was 
satisfied that the boy had everything 
he needed. He was more sure of it 
the next Saturday when Luckman 
threw one touchdown pass and made 
one scoring run against heavily- 
favored Army. The West Pointers 
won, 27-16, but Little is a patient 
man. His material had thinned out 
considerably since the Rose Bowl 
squad of 1933, but in this stocky, stub- 
born, black-haired youngster, he saw 
the makings of a new cycle. 

Little’s dreams along those lines 
never were realized while Luckman 
was under his wing. Sid performed 
stupendous feats in the neat little sta- 
dium on the banks of the Harlem 
River, and wherever Columbia’s forces 
were asked to play, but the Lions 
simply did not have enough. They 
never had what you would call a 
winnins team as long as Sid played. 
They were mettlesome, and trouble- 
some, and eternally dangerous, but 
they played a murderous schedule 
and they lost more often than they 
won. 

It is all the more surprising, then, 
that Sid Luckman’s personal rep- 
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utation expanded so mightily during 
that three-year period with Colurnbia. 
His team was almost never in the na- 
tional spotlight but Sid himself always 
was, It was clear to all the experts that 
he was one of the game’s outstanding 
passers—and a brilliant strategist, as 
well. Sid didn’t call the signals for Co- 
lumbia in his sophomore season, but 
Little assigned him the responsibility in 
his last two years and never regretted 
it, any more than George Halas has with 
the Bears. Sid has a rare instinct for 
the tactics of the sport, a precise mind 
that rejoices in the challenge offered 
by the constantly shifting patterns of 
play that occur in every game. Little 
realized this at an early stage of Luck- 
man’s career and wasted no time in- 
stalling the Brooklyn boy as field 
general of the Columbia forces, 

The roof fell in on the Light Blue in 
Sid’s junior year. Army beat the Co- 
Jumbians, 21-18; Cornell won, 14-0; 
Navy, 13: G: Brown, 7-6; Dartmouth, 
27-0. On the good side of the ledger, 
Sid and his teammates, most of them 
playing from 50 to 60 minutes because 
of the scarcity of reserves on the bench, 
held Stanford to a scoreless tie and 
beat Pennsylvania. Against Army, the 
Lions put up a tremendous struggle. Sid 
completed 18 passes that day, two for 
touchdowns, and ran back a kick-off 
35 yards for another touchdown, It was 
becoming plain that the country had 
few forward-passers in the college 
ranks who could hold a candle to this 
hard-working, serious-faced junior at 
Columbia. That little Davey O’Brien 
down at Texas Christian was terrific, no 
doubt about it. But Luckman was, too. 
If he only had a team behind him, the 
football writers mourned... . 
| ORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS, the asphalt 

campus of Columbia, worshipped 
him. So did the girls at Barnard Col- 
lege, which is the female division of the 
institution. Hardly any of the students 
in the delicatessen-ringed university 
had ever seen Sid. Columbia is too big 
for anyone to get to know many people 
except those in his immediate classes. 
But when Saturday came, and the 
crowd converged on Baker Field, wav- 
ing lght blue pennants in the Fall 
breeze and lustily singing, “Oh, who 
owns New York?” it was Luekman who 
ealled forth the cheers. It was Luck- 
man who kept Columbia in the game, 
Saturday after Saturday. That year, 
and the year after, as well, Luckman 
was Columbia. Listen to what the Co- 
lumbia Spectator said about him on its 
front page: 

‘Precedent was broken last Saturday 
during that thrilling scoreless tie with 
Stanford. For the first time this year, 
the Columbia bench and cheering sec- 
tion rose to a man to cheer and ap- 
plaud a player who had just left the 
field of action. The player was Sidney 
Luckman, leaving his final 1937 tilt 


after 55 minutes of exciting play. The 


people who stood gave him a tribute 
that has not been given a Blue and 
White jerseyed star since the celebra- 
tion for the Rose Bowi team in Janu- 
ary, 1934.” 

It would have been fitting for Sid 
to have ended his football career at 
Columbia in a fictional blaze of glory, 
guiding the Lions at least to the cham- 
pionship of their own Ivy League. But 
it was not to be that way. The season 
began auspiciously enough. Improving 
on their close battle of the year before. 
the Lions upset Army, 20-18. The Cadets 
had an 18-6 lead at the half in that one 
and seemed to be on thelr way for 
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fair. But at the end of the third quarter, 
it was 18-13, with Columbia on the 
march. Luekman warmed up his pitch- 
ing arm at that point and let the Army 
mule have it—right between the eyes. 
He threw three straight completed 
passes to cover 96 yards and watched 
happily as fullback Gerry Seidel lugged 
the ball over from the three-yard line. 
Sid himself kicked the extra point. The 
25,000 fans, most of them starved for 
Columbia victories, almost threw them- 
selves down out of the stands in their 
anxiety to send up a suitable cheer. 
It was one of Sid’s greatest college 
games, the upset of the year in Eastern 
college circles. 

Yale went down before Columbia, too, 
and again Luckman stole the show. He 
clicked on 10 out of 17 pass tries, 
throwing most of them on the run in 
an effort to elude the Yale defenders. 
Sid, always a good runner during his 
college days, scored a touchdown him- 
self and kicked three extra points. The 
day after the game, he got a big kick 
out of reading in one of the New York 
newspapers that “Luckman throws 50- 
yard passes like a catcher pegging to 
second.” There wasn’t much more glory 
for Columbia in that season, but at least 
there had been that much. 

Syracuse edged out the men of Morn- 
ingside Heights in a bruising, savage 
football game, 13-12, with Wilhineth 
Sidat-Singh tying knots in the Lion's 
tail. Then, in Sid’s last game as a college 
boy, Columbia journeyed to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and absorbed a 
36-27 shellacking from Brown. it was 
a dismal, disappointing end to another 
losing season. But it was more than 
that to Sid Luckman. It was, he told 
reporters, the end of his football career, 
He didn't want any more. He had had 
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inore than enough football for a while. 

Dutifully, the writers chronicled this 
additional bit of glum news. ‘Luekman 
Turns Deaf Ear To Pro Offers,” they 
headlined. “Columbia Hero Won’t Play 
Any More,” Everyone agreed that if Sid 
really was through, he had at least 
gone out with a bang in a grime wholly 
typical of his tenure at Columbia. The 
team lost, but Luckman was iminense. 
He ran, he ktcked, he blocked, he threw 
passes, he defended stubbornly. He 
coneeded nothing to the enemy and 
when Lou Little took him out for a 
rest in the third quarter he set up a 
clamor to be returned to action. When 
Little finally did let him get back in, 
he dazzled the Brown stands and be- 
wildered the Brown defense with one 
last, wild attack. Filling the air with 
flying footbalis, artfully aimed at a 
variety of receivers, Sid tossed three 
touchdown passes in that last quarter. 
It was 36-7 when he went in; it was 
36-27 when he went out. And when he 
ran off a college gridiron for the last 
time, even the ‘Brown supporters stood 
up and hailed him for the champion he 
was. 

In his senior year, Sid had completed 
66 of 132 attempted forward passes for 
856 yards pained. He had carried the 
ball 428 yards overland in 92 tries for a 
brilliant average of 4.7 yards per carry. 
The pros applied the pressure. Passers 
of such stature do not grow on trecs 
and nothing is quite so dear to the 
heart of a professional coach as a boy 
who can throw that ball straight to the 
target. The Chicage Bears had given 
Eggs Manske to the Pittsburgh steelers 
in exchange for the Steelers’ first choice 
in the National League draft, and 
George Halas, the owner of the Bears, 
instructed the Steelers to pick Luck- 
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man of Columbia, 

Sid, apprised of these goings-on, sat 
in his dormitory room at the Heights 
and shook his head. No, he wasn’t 
having any. “rrankly,” Sid told the re- 
porters, “I’m tired of it all. Anyway, 
my text books are sort of dusty. It’s 
tough to keep awake over them after 
a hard day’s practice. You just sort 
of close your eyes and doze off.” 

Out in Chicago, George Halas read 
the newspaper accounts carefully and 
said little. From time to time, he sent 
emissaries Ce talk to Sid. Benny Fried- 


man, the great old-time passing star 
. Jake pew, the Chicago political 
leader. He had a hunch, too, that Lou 


Little would subtly encourage his prize 
pupil to take his great talent further. 

The newspapers hinted broadly at 
the time that Sid was subjected to con- 
siderable alumni pressure to resist 
Halas’ offer and reject the pro game, 
but Luckman says that was not so. He 
makes it plain, however, that if nobody 
put the heat on him to turn down the 
Bears, neither did anybody bowl him 
over with the offer of a good job. He 
let the talk go on in the papers while 
he finished out his senior year. He 
couldn’t sign anything yet, anyway. 
He still had one more year of eligibility 
with the Columbia baseball team, for 
which he had played shortstop since 
his sophomore year, 

“IT hold a few baseball records at 
Columbia,” he told me. “Some for 
hitting, but more for errors. Really, I 
was a terror in the field. Nobody 
wanted to sit behind the frst-baseman 
when I was out there. I threw a rising 
ball, and it generally rose right into 
the stands, No, really, I remember once 
I made five errors in one day against 
Dartmouth!” 


Ae Ter graduation, Sid was hired by 
Stanley Woodward, then the sports 
editor of the New York Herald Tri Une, 
to work on arrangements for the next 
New York Giant-Eastern College All- 
Star football game to be staged by the 
Trib’s Fresh Air Fund. He kept at that 
for a couple of months, or until Halas 
broke down his resistance. 

It was inevitable that Luckman 
should sign as a pro. Sid was stil] 
a poor boy, eager to get started in 
life and do what he could to help his 
family, still struggling to climb back 
from its low point of a few years before. 
His older brother, Leo, was running the 
trucking business now, and was be- 
ginning to get back some of the cus- 
tomers who had been lost in ’35. Leo 
wanted Sid to come in with him, but he 
didn’t stand in the younger man’s way 
once he made up his mind to play 
some more football. 

“Luckman got one of the most at- 
tractive contracls we have ever offered 
a freshman player,” Halas told the 
press in announcing the Columbia 
Star’s signing. George wasn’t exap- 
gerating, eltrer. Sid probably earned 
close to $10,000 that first year, and he 
was well satisfied. He belioved Halas, 
whom he always speaks of as Mr. Halas, 
when the owner-coach told him of the 
fame and the financial rewards that 
could be his with the Bears. 

In fact, the tuture looked so bright 
to Sid that he asked his steady eirl, 
Estelle Morgolin, if she would murry 
him right away. Estelle, who had been 
in Sid’s class at Erasmus Hall and had 
rooted for him ever since he first made 
the varsity in high school, was willing. 
They were married at the Elite Club 
on Ocean Avenue in Brooklyn on 


74 July 29, 1939. The Luckmans now have 


emo mM 


three children—Robert Charies, who 
is seven anc a half, Ellen Sue, who is 
almost six, und Gril Marie, who is two 
and a hali. A litle more than a year 
ago, they movcd from Brooklyn to 
Chicavo, where they live in a reason- 
ably luxurious 10-rooin apartment on 
the Northcust side. They expect to 
nike their home there permanently. 
When Sid left for his first trip to 
Chicago in Augvust, 1939, Estelle did not 
“wo with him. They had thought it over 
carefully and decided that the task of 
learning the Bears’ celebrated T-for- 
mation and al] the strange plays of his 
new club would necessarily require 
every ounce of Sid’s concentration. So 
they agreed that he should go out alone 
until he was fairly well established. 


and meet 
game!" 


“T’ll gel my coat 
here after the 
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Mrs. Luckman didn’t join her husband 
that Fall until November. In the years 
since, they have frequently been sepa- 
rated for lony periods, Estelle finding it 
impossible to move to Chicago witb zhe 
children every Fall and back to Brook- 
lyo after Christmas. It upset their 
houschold too drasticuliy. Now that the 
whole family is finally settied in Chi- 
cago, that problem has been solved for 
keeps. 

Before Sid actually joined the Bears, 
he had to play in the College All-Star 
game in Chicago, but Halas ‘had no in- 
tention of waiting until after the All- 
Star tussle to put his new quarterback 
tu work. George sent his trusted aide, 
Luke Johnses, to meet Sid and begin 
orienting him on the intricacies of tbe 
T. That first session with Johnsos did 
something that no football player ever 


has been able to do—it scared the pants 
off Luckman. The Bears, it developed, 
had about 400 plays in their repertoire 
(they still do) and habitually used 60 
or more of them in each game. As the 
man scheduled to understudy Bernie 
Masterson at quarterback, Luckman 
would have to handle the ball on every 
play, call the signals, do the passing— 
and maybe mow the grass on the side. 
Sid was a worried boy as he dug into 
the job. But he didn’t waste all his 
time worrying; he worked. He worked 
over those plays every night until his 
eyes began to close. He listened to the 
coaches with eager respect, practiced 
pivoting in front of a mirror in his 
hotel room, and sweated for hours over 
those bewildering diagrams. 


H® set no worlds on fire as a profes- 
sional freshman, but he showed 
enough to convince Halas that he had 
done right in picking Luckman over 
Davey O'Brien, even though O’Brien 
made the All-League team at the end of 
the season. The Brooklyn Dodgers of- 
fered George $15,000 for Luckman’s 
contract, but Papa Bear shook his head 
vigorously. “You just watch this boy 
go from now on,” he said, confidently. 
And that’s exactly what the football 
world did. 

It is not enough to say that Sid Luck- 
man has an extraordinary talent for 
the game of football. Nor is it enough 
to say that his talent is coupled with 
a fre of determination that never dims, 
that keeps him fighting always for ab- 
solute perfection. It is unattainable 
and he knows it, but he won’t stop 
trying. He can’t stop. What you have 
to understand when you try to figure 
out how Sid does it is that he is, lke 
Cobb and Ruth and Gehrig and Demp- 
sey before him, a born fighter. He 
loves to win. He can’t explain it, or 
define for you exactly what happens in- 
side him when the whistle blows and 
the kick-off arches down the field, but 
he knows it’s there. Sid is a gracious 
loser because he is a gentleman. He 
can congratulate an opponent warmly 
when his whole nervous system is 
seething with indignation. But Sid hates 
to lose. He doesn’t just dislike it, or 
find it embarrassing—he hates it. He 
would Jike to win every game by the 
score of 159-0. 

Above all, he loves to play football. 
I was curious about that. I thought that 
perhaps, after so many years in uni- 
form, so many blocks thrown and 
passes heaved toward the goal, so many 
thrills and so many crises, so many 
broken noses and so many aching bones, 
he would be tired of it. I thought it 
very likely that by now the game was 
simply a job he knew how to perform 
peculiarly well. But when I asked 
him about it, when I asked if he still 
enjoyed playing, there was no mis- 
taking the sincerity of his answer. “I 
just love it,” he grinned, hands hanging 
down at his sides. “It’s my greatest 
enjoyment in life, outside of my fam- 
ily. 1 would never have come back 
this vear, against the advice of the 
doctors, it I wasn’t so crazy about the 
game. I just love it, that’s all—espe- 
clally winning. I always want to win.’ 

He has won his share. Turn back 
the pages of the years and look at what 
he has done since he first put on that 
orange and biack uniform of the 
Bears. Most touchdown passes in 
one game, seven, against the New York 
Ciants on November 14, 1943. . Most 
yards gained on passes ina single game, 
433, same game. . Most touchdown 
passes in one season, 28, in 1943. ,.. 


Member of most world championship 
tearns, four, an honor he shares with 
Bulldog Turner, the wonderful Chicago 
center, ... All-League quarterback in 
1941, 42, °43, 44, '46, and "47. ... Most 
touchdown passes in one playoff game, 
five, against the Washington Redskins 
on Deceinber 26, 1943... winner of the 
Carr Trophy as the Most Valuable 
Player in the National Football League, 
in 1943. There are more records, many 
more, but these are the high spots and 
when a man is as good as Sid Luckman, 
you get bored reading the fine type 
about him. ‘You want to see him in 
action, throwing that ball, scoring that 
winning touchdown, leading that in- 
eredible array of talent assembled by 
George Halas and nicknamed “The 
Monsters of the Midway.” 


you were lucky if you saw Luckman 
play in the years just before the war. 
He really had it then, had it as he 
probably never will again, for Sid is 
33 years old now and that’s a lot of age 
in his racket. He played a game in 
1940 and another in ’43 that will be 
talked about as long as professional 
football is played in this country. One 
of them, the regular-season battle with 
the New York Giants at the Polo 
Grounds in ’43, is the game Sid thinks 
provided him with his greatest single 
day on the pridiron. 

In the first place, it was advertised as 
“Tuekman Day” and before the kick- 
off Sid was given a $1,000 war bond for 
which Chicago and New York fans alike 
had chipped in, and another bond of 
the same value from the Bears. It is 
an old and generally accurate axiom 
in sports that an athlete being honored 
in any special way on the day of a 
game is bound to perform at his worst. 
Perhaps the theory is that it’s a reac- 
tion from listening to all those nice 
things about himself. Apparently, no- 
body ever told Sid about the legend. 

All the Luckmans were there—that 
is, all except the head of the family, 
who had died earlier in the year. But 
Ma Luckman was there, ready to watch 
Sid play for only the third time in her 
life, proud as a peacock. Estelle was 
there, too, with their little son, Bobby, 
and Sid’s brothers, Leo and Dave. What 
they saw sent them home in a daze, 

The Bears roared down the field al- 
most from the outset. Only minutes 
had gone by when Sid nailed Jim Ben- 
ton with the first touchdown pass of 
the game. Jim made a nice catch of 
a low ball and the Bears were off and 
running. Or, more to the point, Luck- 
man was off and throwing. He threw 
a long, spectacular 44-yard forward to 
Connie Berry for the second score be- 
fore the end of the first quarter. The 
Giant fans began to shift restlessly in 
their seats. This wasn't like their boys. 
Sure, Lueckman was a wonderful passer 
—he ought to be, he came from Brook- 
lyn, didn’t he?—but the Giants had one 
of the best pass-defense records in the 
league. ‘“‘Don’t worry,” they assured 
one another, “Steve Owen will get the 
boys going.” 

There wasn’t much that Owen, one 
of the smartest coaches in the business, 
could do, although for a while in the 
second quarter it looked as though he 
and his bully-boys might Succeed in 
stemming the tide. The Giants got 
hold of the ball and showed no disposi- 
tion to give it up, storming 73 yards in 
a sustained drive, with Carl Kinscherf 
piling over from the one-yard line for 
the touchdown. Ward Cuff kicked the 
extra point to make it 14-7, and the 
Giant rooters whooped it up in the 
stands, but that was their last chance 


to howl all day. Unless they howled! 
in anguish as Luckman and his legions 
poured it on. 

The Monsters of the Midway zoomed 
67 yards on thelr next outburst, Hamp- 
ton Pool taking Sid's third touchdown 
pass in the end zone. The next Chi- 
cago touchdown was the only one that 
wasn’t scored through the air. Dante 
Magnani set it up with a 30-yard run 
and Harry Clark carried it the last 
four yards to the end zone on a pretty 
eross-buck. But that was just an ex- 
periment; the Bears went right back to 
the air. The next flight to take off was 
a 33-yarder to Clark and the next a 
short, 15-yard job to Benton, who took 
it nicely in the corner and stepped over 
the line unmolested. 

Bob Snyder had been kicking all the 
extra points, so the Bears were the 
proud owners of a 42-7 lead at this 
point and it was only natural that they 
should start thinking about Luckman’s 
chances of tying Sammy Baugh’s NFL 
record of six touchdown passes in one 
game. The co-coaches had been think- 
ing of pulling Sid out and lelting him 
as but the players wouldn’t hear of 
it. 
“This ts his day!” 

With such a big lead, you wouldn’t 
think the Bears would knock them- 
selves out. But their desire to see Sid 
set a new record supplied them with a 
brand new ineentive and they tore after 
the hapless Giants with renewed en- 
thusiasm. With the ball on the New 
York three-yard line, Luckman 
dropped a soflie right over the middle 
of the line into the waiting arms of 
George Wilson, and the record was 
tied. By now, even the disappointed 
Giant fans were getting into the spirit 
of the thing. After all, Luckman was 
a local boy. Might as well root him 
home. He deserved the record. For 
eryin’ out loud, did you ever see passing 
lise this? 

Nobody had, because what Sid was 
about to do had never been done be- 
fore. The fourth quarter was well along 
when he did it. He pitched to big 
Hampton Pool, the end who had caught 
his first pass of the dav, and was re- 
warded by secing Pool make a sensa- 
tional circus catch and plow over the 
goal line with a couple of kill-joy Giant 
tacklers clinging to his powerful legs. 
Sid had the record. Seven touchdown 
passes in one game! The kid from 
Brooklyn had come a long, long way. 


ID was a contented man as he sat in 

his mother’s apartment on Cortelyou 
Road in Brooklyn that night and lis- 
tened to his relatives and friends re- 
playing the game. He looked at Estelle 
and smiled, and he went out in the 
kitchen with his mother and drank a 
glass of sweet wine with her. Standing 
there, they thought of the hard times 
they had known, they talked of how 
Sid’s father would have liked to have 
seen him break that record, and they 
drank their wine in humble and grate- 
ful happiness. Sid Luckman is a hum- 
hle man. He is a man of action. a 
fighter, but he never makes the mistake 
of exalting bimself. His mother has a 
right to her pride in him, 

The other unforgctlable game on 
Sid’s list of memories is, of course, the 
famous 73-0 rout of the Washington 
Redskins in the National Leugue’s 
championship playoff at Griffith Sta- 


“Let him go for it,” they insisted. | 


dium, Washington, on Sunday, Decem- | 


ber 8, 1940. That one will always be a 
“must” stop on memory lane for every 
Chicago player who saw action that 
day. It was the most colossal rout in 
the history of the modern professional 
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game. Even when you look in the rec- 
ord book, and you know the cold type 
is as honest as the day is long, it is 
hard to believe that score. 

What made the result so shocking to 
even the insiders was the fact that just 
three weeks earlier the Bears had been 
beaten by the Redskins, 7-3, in a regu- 
lar league game. The Chicago bruisers 
hadn't been alle to score a single touch- 
down that day, and although they in- 
sisted belligerently that they would 
make it up the next time, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if even they had any 
inkling of what they actually were 
about to do to George Marshall’s unsus- 
pecting braves, 

Certainly the Washington rooters had 
no idea of their impending doom. The 
capital was humming with excitement 
that Sunday morning as the crowd be- 
gan the noisy, colorful trek into the 
ball park. Under the imaginative own- 
ership of laundryman Marshall, the 
Redskins had turned pro football into 
a wilder, more partisan show than the 
colleges put on. He had hopped up 
the whole District of Columbia to the 
point where even staid Supreme Court 
Justices, Senators, Congressmen, and 
Cabinet memibers yelled for the Red- 
skins like a mob of freshmen at their 
first big game, As the fans filed to 
their seats, the Washington band blared 
the famous Redskin fight song: 


“Scalp ’em swamp ’em, 
We will take ‘em, big score. 
Read ’em, weep ’em, 
Touchdown we want heap more.” 


AYBE the Washingtonians didn’t 

make {tt plain enough which side 
they wished to see heap up the touch- 
downs. They didn't have to wait long to 
see one, though. Exactly two plays after 
the opening whistle, the Bears’ Bill 
Osmanski swung wide around his own 
left end and tore 68 yards across the 
Washington goal, convoyed past the 
cruelal portion of his trip by end George 
Wilson, who threw a devastating block 
in midfield that took two Washington 
defenders clean out of the play. Auto- 
matic Jack Manders place-kicked the 
extra point and it was Bears 7, Red- 
Skins 0. The elapsed time—exactly 58 
Seconds. 

The Redskins were stunned but not 
unconscious. They slammed back say- 
agely, hellbent on showing their 45,000 
fans that the whole thing had been a 
horrible accident. Max Krause took 
the kickoff and drove straight down the 
middle of the fleld for 62 yards before 
he was nailed on the Bears’ 32. The 
home team lined up again and pushed 
on to the 26, Then came the play that 
everyone agrees supplied the turning 
point of the championship struggle. 
Slingin’ Sam Baugh, for years Lueck- 
man’s most herce rival, faded to pass. 
Back he went, his lean right arm 
poised, hawk-like eyes scanning the 
field. Then he threw—a typical Baugh 
pass, hard and true. Charlie Malone 
was in the clear on the two-yard line 
and the crowd was up shouting even 
pefore he reached for it. But the de- 
lighted roar switched to a saddened 
moan as Malone dropped the ball. Bob 
Masterson tried to kick a field goal from 
the 32, but failed, and the Bears had the 
ball again. They also had the ball game. 
The Redskins were impotent for the 
vest of the day and the Beats couldn’t 
do anything wrong. 

As George Halas said Jater, “It was 
just one of those days.” The Chicago 
linemen, bruisers all walloped the 
Washington warriors in the tough in- 


fighting up front. It was murder. Calling 
overland plays all the way, scorning 
the pass, Luckman drove his surging 
gorillas to tne one-yard line on 16 
power plays. He wriggled that last 
yard himself on a quarterback sneak, 
and after Bob Snyder kicked the point, 
it was 14-0. 

Even so, the Redskin rooters were 
confident that their soys would come 
back. It never happened. The Bears 
made it 21-0 before the first quarter 
ended as Joe Maniaci took a shovel pass 
from Luckman and Phil Martinovich 
converted. It seemed as though Halas 
was deliberately rubbing it in, using 
three different extra-point kickers. It 
could be. George made no bones about 
hig eagerness to blast the Redskins. 
That 7-3 defeat still bothered him and 
so did the cracks the ‘Skins were sup- 
posed to have made afterward, digs 
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1. Corben, Braddock, Jeffries. 

2. 28, by the St. Louis Cardinals 
against Philadelphia, July 6, 1929. 

3. Douocra. 

4, Wrigley Field, Chicaco. 

5. Played onder Rockne. 

6. False. 

7. Uockey and bowling. 

8. Lefty Gomez, 

9. Truc. Pastor went 10 rounds in the 
first bout with Louis and was 
knocked out in the E1lth round of 
the second fight. 

10. Wappy Jack Cheshro, Harvard Ed- 
die Grant, Colby Jnck Coombs, 
Cocky Eddie Collins, 

li, 220 varda, or one-eighth of a mile. 

12, Frankie Porker. 

L3. LOL7. 

14, Jim Bottomley. 

15. Walter Hagen. 

16. Charley Share. 

17, Arthur Doneyan. 

18. Bob Chappuis 

L9. Greasy Neale (Philadelpbia Eagles), 


Bobby Grayson, 

Roy Conacher. 

Jim Fuchs. 

Grace DoMosgs. 

. Josh Devore. 

Seven men on a team in water polo. 





about the Bears being “front-runners” 
and “quitters” and “rule-book cry- 
babies.” Halas had plastered the Bear 
clubhouse with newspaper clippings 
containing those remarks the week be- 
fore, and his er eey was paying off. 
Tt was 28-0 at the half and the Red- 
skins were beyinning to look bad. Luck- 
trian had passed 30 yards to Ken Kav- 
anaugh for the fourth score. 

"You'd think Mr. Halas would have 
been happy during the half,” says Sid, 
“but you know what he did? He re- 
minded us once again that the Redskins 
had said we were front-runners. That’s 
all he said, but if sure was enough.” 

It sure was. Not long after the third 
quarter began, Hampton Pool leaped 
high in the air and stole a Baugh pass. 
Pool couldn't quite get his mitts on it 
at first but knocked it up into the air, 
then pulled it in as it came down, and 
took off for the goal line. When he 
stood grinning in the end zone, the 
Redskins were through for the day and 
everybody in Griffith Stadium knew it. 
From there on, it wasS just a matter of 


time and how hich the score would 
mount. Toward the end, the Bears 
even had to give up kicking the extra 
points because allt the footballs that 
fiew into the stands were being kept as 
souvenirs and there weren’t enough to 
last the game out. The Monsters re- 
sponded to an official request by try- 
ing passes for the last two—and made 
one of them, at that. Nobody had ever 
seen anything like it. As the last point 
was hung up on the scoreboard, and the 
customers looked at that whopping 
73-0, they shook their heads in sorrow 
and booed the hell out of their own 
team. 

“] always felt bad about that,’ Sid 
told me. “] hated to see the Redskins 
get booed like that. You know, any- 
body can have a bad day.” 

The Washington fans just didn’t 
think anybody had a right to have one 
that bad. 

The 1943 title pame was billed far 
and wide as a decisive test of the com- 
parative talents of Lueckman and Baugh. 
Both passing stars had been in the 
league long enough to have grown up 
to their best. Sportswriters all over 
the country freely predicted that the 
spectators would get dizzy trying to 
keep track of the passes that would 
darken the sky when the two preatest 
foulball pitchers of their time fought it 
out with the chumpionship of the 
league on the line [or the winner, 

The long-awaited tangling of the 
titans proved a bust. Chicago won 
easily, 41-21, with Luckman tossing five 
touchdown passes, but Baugh—who 
still managed to uncork two forwards 
for touchdowns—was out of action most 
of the game. And who do you suppose 
put him out? Sid Luckman. Baugh 
tackled his opposite number early in 
the game and had to retire for repairs. 
He played just 10 minutes of the second 
half, performing brilliantly in that 
time, but he was too badly damaged to 
stay in there any longer than that. 

“My Knocking Baugh out was en- 
tirely unintentional,” DLuckman_ will 
tell you. “I took his punt near the 
sideline and they had one man coming 
at me from one side and another from 
the other side. There was nothing left 
for me to do but go straight through. 
Isaw Baugh ahead of me. He was run- 
ning full speed. I got my knees pump- 
ing as hard as I rould. So, going full 
speed, we came straight at each other. 
He dove at me, head on, and as my left 
knee went down, my right knee hit 
him on the forehead and he fell back 
and I went on over him.” 

And the Bears went on over the Red- 
skins. 


ID enlisted in the U. S. Merchant 
Marine in 744 and played in only a 
few games thal season, one of them 
while he was on leave from his job as 
an ensign. He studied for his commis- 
ston at Sheepshead Bay, Long Island, 
where he became a close friend of 
Charlie Keller, the famous New York 
Yankee outfielder. He and Keller were 
in the same class at the training station 
and they tried hard to wangle assign- 
ments to the same ship—but the Mer- 
chant Marine ruled otherwise. Charlie 
went to the Paeific; Sid served on three 
different ships traveling across the At- 
lantic. He was on two tankers and one 
Army transport, the Marine Raven. He 
was discharged in September, 1945, just 
in time to have a brief reunion with his 
wife and head [or the Bears’ camp. 
Naturally, there had been many 
doubts expressed as to how much 
championship football (——>ro pace 78) 
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(——}> Froai Pace 76) Luckman would 
be able to play after the war. Sid had 
been pulling on those ecleated shoes for 
a long time and football is a game you 
can’t play forever. But the worry- 
warts hadn’t counted on this man’s 
fantastic affection for the game. Sid 
was a little off in ’45, but he still com- 
pleted 117 passes in 217 attempts. In 
'46, he led the Bears to their fourth 
league championship in seven years by 
whipping the New York Giants, 24-14, 
before 61,000 paying customers at the 
Polo Grounds. That was the game 
which was almost ohscured by the 
revelation that bribe offcrs had been 
made to a couple of the Giant players 
by Alvin Paris, front man for a New 
York gambling syndicate. Sid, who 
practically never runs with the ball for 
the Bears, scored the clinching touch- 
down himself by driving !9 yards on 
a special play that the club had been 
saving for just such a spot. It caught 
the Giants with their pants 

down. 


In '46, he had led the league 
in pass completions and in 
"47 he was top man in per- 
centage of completions. Even 
in ‘48, when Johnny Lujack 
caine out of Notre Dame to 
spell him at quarterback, Sid 
had a fat 54.6 percentage with 
89 completions in 163 tries. 
No wonder George Halas paid 
no attention when Sid wan- 
dered into his office one day 
during the Winter and asked 
seriously if the Bears still 
wanted him to play. Halas 
just laughed and told Sid his 
contract wowd be along any 
day. 

Sid, who will have plenty 
to do to keen his hands busy 
when he does quit playing, 
was in deadly earnest. “What 
do you want an old man like 
me for?” he demanced. 
“You've got so many great 
young kids. You've got Lu- 
jack. You don’t need me.” But Halas 
didn’t see it that way, and once he got 
his thyroid troubles cured, Sid was right 
back there. 

It is only a matter of a relatively 
short time. now, of course, before he 
calls it a day as a plaver. “We'll all 
know it when I can’t help the club any 
more,” he says, without emotion. “And 
that’s when I get out.” 

How does he feel about Lujack, the 
glamour kid who is his heir apparent 
as Mister Quarterback of the Bears? 
Sid will tell you plenty when you ask 
him that one. ‘He’s the best,” he told 
me, making a big gesture for emphasis. 
“Look, let me tell you. So many people 
have the wrong idea about me and 
Lujack. I mean, about how I feel about 
him and everything. I love the kid. I 
inink he’s wonderful. I've known 
Johnny well since 1943 and we’re the 
closest of friends. You can say for 
me that he’s the greatest young player 
ever to come up in this league. He's 
going to be one of the great stars of pro 
football.” 

You know Sid means it, too, when 
you hang around the Bears during their 
practice sessions and you see the way 
the two quarterbacks work together. 
There is no jealousy, no friction be- 
tween them. They respect each other 
and they like each other and you can 
get a good price if you want to bet 
that Lujack’s biggest rooter in the years 
to come will be anybody but Sidney 
Luekman, the successful young busi- 
nessman from the city of Chicagn. 


“Applesauce! 


Don’t laugh at that businessman tag. 
Sid qualifies right now, and he’s still 
playing football. By the time he hangs 
up his shoes, he’ll probably have more 
enterprises going for him than the 
House of Morgan. We were discussing 
the nervous, restless way he sleeps, and 
his roominate, Fred Davis, said, “No- 
body who’s got as much money as 
Luckman can sleep at night.” Sid isn’t 
that rich but he’s likely ta be some day 
if he isn't careful. He owns a piece of 
his brother’s trucking firm and he oper- 
ates a cellophane distributing agency, 
an automobile agency, and—most recent 
of all—a distributing company handling 
television sets im Chicago. 

It was largely because his business 
interests are centered there that Luck- 
man moved to Chicago. He feels that 
his future lies in the big city on the 
lake shore. His automobile showroom 
is located on Ogden Avenue and his 
television set-up, The New World Dis- 
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tributing Company, on North LaSalle 


Street. The television organization 
begin operating just before’ the 
start of the present football season. 
and the ceremonies marking its birth 
are indicative of the esteem in which 
its president is held. Over 1,000 persons 
walked through the place on a tour of 
inspection, with Mayor Kennelly of 
Chicago leading the parade. George 
Jessel, the great comedian, acted as 
master of ceremonies, and the visiting 
eelebrities iocluded Leo Durocher, 
Horace Stoneham, George Halas, 
Johnny Lujack, and all the other Bear 
coaches and players who were in 
town. 

One thing is sure, Luckman is as 
popular in Chicago as the Lake Shore 
Drive, and almost, it «ould seem, as 
permanent a landmark. Whatever he 
does in the big Windy City, he can 
count upon a large reservoir of good 
will built up during the years he has 
played for the Bears—and such good 
will can be worth a great deal of money 
to an uspiring businessman. 

Whether or not Sid will retire to the 
world of business completely when he 
leaves the field of play, he docsn’t know 
himself. There is every reason to as- 
sume that he will stay in professional 
football as a coach. Sid's reputation as 
a teacher has already assumed sizable 
proportions. He has worked as a 
coach, on a part-time basis, of course, 
at Notre Dame, West Point, Holy Cross, 
Columbia, Pittsburgh, Washington & 
Jefferson, and Maryland. He will not 


a 
You'll never see the day you can whip me!” 


be exactly a beginner if he decides ts 
take up coaching as a career. Few men 
are better qualified to impart to others 
the technique of T-formation footbal. 

Sid has been for years an unofficial 
adviser of Frank Leahy, the master. He 
gcts together with Frank in Chicago 
frequently, and when they cannot meet, 
they hold lengthy telephone conversa- 
tions in which the merits of various 
plays are thrashed out and the latest 
problems to occur in Notre Dame prac- 
tice are brought up for discussion. 
Luckman has known and liked Frank 
Leahy for a long time. Leahy’s wife, 
the former Floss Reilly, was in the 
same class as Sid and Estelle at Eras- 
mus Hal] High in Brooklyn, 

When Sid takes on a short coaching 
assignment at a college, or accepts an 
Invitation to help conduct a football 
clinic for one, he is usually paid a gen- 
erous sum for his work. It is his practice 
to return the money to the school with 
the request that it be used in 
some way to assist a deserving 
boy. “To help boys who had 
to struggle like 1 did,” he ex- 
plained when I asked him 
about it. He once sent such a 
check back to his alma mater, 
Columbia, with the statement, 
“I know there are some things 
for which money can’t nay, 
but please ask the authorities 
to accept this as at least a 
partial token of my thanks 
to my former coach and my 
college.” That’s the Luck- 
man way. 


some people are hardened 
and toughencdl, if not actually 
embittered, by udversity. Sid, 
who has known plenty of 
hardship since the days right 
after his graduation from 
high school when the family 
boat was so perilously hang- 
ing on the rocks, has been 
made more gentle, more sym- 
pathetic, more friendly by it. 
He is a big man in his pro- 
fession, a fact which can hardly have 
escaped him inasmuch as he reads the 
newspapers and magazines and listens 
to the radio along with everybody else. 
But he reacts to praise as though it 
should be the portion of anyone but 
him. He is a complete cxtrovert who 
loves people and wants ta have people 
love fil He would rather flub a 
touchdown pass than forget a promise 
to a friend, even if it was only for a 
couple of tickets to a football game. As 
soon as he gets into another town, 
when the Bears are on the road, he 
starts calling up his pals and asking 
after their health. It is definitely not 
an act. Sid means it. 

I talked to him in Philadelphia when 
I first went to work on this story. The 
next morning, I was back in New York, 
putting my notes together, when the 
telephone rang. “Lockport, Ulinois, is 
calling,” the operator said. It didn’t 
mean a thing. I didn’t know anybody 
in Lockport, Ulinois, “What’s the dif- 
ference?” the operator cracked. “It’s 
not a collect call. He's paying for it.” 

“Hello, hello,” came a warm, ringing 
voice. “It's Sid. Sid Luckman! How 
are you? How are you feeling? Really? 
Gee, that's swell, I just wanted to 
know if you were making out all right. 
Is there anything you forgot, anything 
else I can do to help you?” 

Anybody who has ever done any kind 
of work with Sid Luckman will recog- 
nize that scene. He cannot do enough 
for you. He always wants to do just a 
little bit more. It is the same attitude, 


the same spirit, that he brings to foot- 
ball. No wonder George Halas shud- 
ders to think of the day he will have to 
field a team of Chicago Bears without 
Sid. It’s a little like the way that old 
back-room ballad goes—-“A good man 
nowadays is hard to find.” The only 
thing is, good men of Luckman’s caliber 
have been hard to find since the begin- 
ning of time. 

Halas has still another reason to look 
at Sid with affection. When the All- 
America Conference set up shop prior 
to the start of the 1946 season and be- 
gan scouting for talent, one of the new 
league’s principal targets was the stocky 
Bear quarterback. John Keeshin, then 
the owner of the Chicago Rockets, since 
re-named the Hornets, offered Sid a fat 
$25,000 contract to serve as player- 
coach of his club, It was a shrewd 
move. The Bears were too tightly in- 
trenched in the loyalties of the fans to 
be hurt much by the threat of a new 
operation. Even the Chicago Cardinals, 
performing in Comiskey Park, were 
building a big following. Where could 
the Rockets hope to fit in? Keeshin 
knew that with Luckman, not only a 
great star but a tremendous favorite 
with the Windy City fans, he might just 
possibly have a chance. Sid didn’t ask 
for time to think it over. He didn’t use 
the offer to blackmail the Bears out of 
more cash. He simply said no. 

“IT couldn’t possibly have taken ik,” 
he told me. ‘How could I quit a club 
that had done so much for me? The 
Bears had given me everything I had 
ever asked for. They had made me. 
That’s just elementary loyalty.” He 
was right, of course, but a lot of people 
in this world never read that far in the 
book of knowledge. 


PEAKING of books, this six-time All- 

League quarterback is also twice an 
author. Not onee, but twice. Sid wrote 
a book called, “Passing For Touch- 
downs,” which was published a year or 
so ago by Ziff-Davis, a Chicago firm. 
Luckman reports that it sold well. It 
was, as the title indicates, a more-or- 
less technical treatise on the art of 
throwing forward passes so they will 
do the most good. This year, just about 
at the beginning of the football season, 
he published an autobiography, ‘“Luck- 
man At Quarterback,” also with Ziff- 
Davis. If his cellophane venture, his 
auto agency, his brother’s trucking out- 
fit, and his television distributing cor- 
poration all collapse, maybe Sid can 
pay the grocery bill with his royalties. 

It’s not likely, though, because the 
Luckman grocery tab is steep, and Sid 
can’t assess the blame on his three ac- 
tive children, either. He can eat in any 
competition, without help from block- 
ers. In fact, it is extremely dangerous 
to try to block him when he starts moy- 
ing toward a plate full of Estelle Luck- 
man’s good home cooking. He goes in 
an especially large way for his wife's 
apple strudel, but Sid is not equipped 
with any touchy, hard-to-please tastes 
where food is concerned. Ali he asks 
is that there be a lot of it. 

He needs plenty of fuel during the 
season. When you play football For 
the Bears—and particularly if you are 
a quarterback—you work. Sid §de- 
scribed a typical week for me. “We 
play on Sunday,” he said, “and have 
off on Monday, except that the boys 
who are nursing injuries have to report 
io the training room at 10:30 on Mon- 
day morning to have them checked and 
treated by Andy Lotshaw and Ed Rozy. 
our trainers, Then, on Tuesday through 
Friday, we report at Wrigley Field for 


practice at 9:30 sharp. And, believe 
me, that means 9:30, not 9:31. We gen- 
erally keep at it until about 12 noon. 
On Wednesday night and Friday night, 
we have meetings from 8:00 to 10:30, 
and sometimes, if a real tough game is 
coming up, we'll have a meeting on 
Saturday night, too. Practice on 
Saturday morning is usually a little 
shorter than on the other days. We're 
generally finished along about lt. In 
addition to all the rest of it, the quar- 
terbacks go down to the office on West 
Madison Street a couple of afternoons 
a week to go over the plays with Mr. 
Halas and the other coaches, It’s a 
full life,” 

Like the rest of the Bears, Sid has to 
obey strict training rules laid down 
and rigidly enforced by George Halas. 
No smoking in the clubhouse or any- 
where around the field; no drinking 
during the season; in bed by midnight 
during the week and by 11 o’clock the 
night before a game; weigh in and out 
every day and see that the pounds stay 
on an even keel. The only trouble the 
club has with Luckman as far as this 
training regimen goes is with his sleep- 
ing. He lives up to the prescribed 
hours, but though you can lead Luck- 
man to bed you cannot always make 
him sleep. He sleeps fitfully and is 
easily awakened, especially the night 
before a game. “I get very tense,” he 
explains. ‘‘T’m all filled up with an- 
ticipation and anxiety.” 

And then he gets out on the field and 
the anxiety is transferred to the other 
team. 

Like so many athletes, Sid is some- 
what superstitious. He insists upon 
stepping on the playing field before 
each game with his right leg going over 
the line first, and then as the team 
charges down the field, he clears each 
chalk mark with his right leg first. 
Why? He doesn’t know. It’s a super- 
Stition, that’s all. He knows this, 
though. The only time he can remem- 
ber ignoring it he ran into trouble. “We 
were playing Cornell at Baker Field 
one day when I was at Columbia,” he 
says, “and you know that ramp down 
at the end of the field where the play- 
ers always come down from the dress- 
ing room? Well, we came running 
down there, and started to go over to 
the field, when a friend of mine hollered 
at me from the sidelines. I heard him 
just as I got to that chalk-mark. I 
turned and waved at him, and I forgot 
what I was doing and stepped over with 
my left leg first. Well, you can laugh, 
but that day I got the worst injury of 
my college career. Brud Holland, that 
wonderful Cornell end, broke a couple 
of my ribs tackling me. Ever since 
then, I make sure I go over that line 


with my right leg first. What does it 
cost me?” 


WHEN you can throw passes like 
Luckman can. no one objects to your 
owning and operating a few supersti- 
tions. — 
Halas if Sid insisted upon having a cup 
of tea served to him on the 50-yard line 
for good luck before every kick-off. 
AU Halas asks is that Sid refrain from 
tripping himself and possibly spraining 
an ankle on those “just so” duels with 
the chalk stripes. 

The way Sid handled those sturdy, 
heavy~thighed legs of his used to cause 
Lou Little a lot of anguish at Colum- 
bia. Little, who was convinced that 
his black-haired boy could peg a foot- 
ball better than anybody who had ever 
tried it before, worried constantly that 
Luckman would get beat up too much 


It would be all right witb George | 
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himself. 


if he didn't learn how to dance away 
from the panting brutes who charged 
in on him while he waited to throw. 
Lou will tell you that, “Sid used to get 
both feet planted rigidly on the ground 
before he passed, and that’s about the 
worst thing a passer can do. Rigid 
Knees provide too nice a target for 
charging linemen and prevent accurate 
passing. But after a whilc, he got so 
he was never set. He moved around 
until he was ready to let the ball go. 
That's one of the reasons he’s so great,” 

How well Sid learned the lesson of 
how to be elusive is made crystal clear 
by the National League reeord book. 
Nobody ever did more for one club 
than Luckman has done over a ten- 
year stretch for the Bears. Now, of 
course, as his 11th campaign in the 
orange and black gear draws to a close, 
he is near the end of the road as an 
active player. Even a finely cendi- 
tioned, intensely competitive athiete 
like Columbia Sid can stand just so 
much of that bruising physical contact. 
Johnny Lujack is out of the wings now, 
Sharing the spotlight with his 33-year- 
old former teacher. Maybe Luckman 
will play again next year, and maybe 


not. It is possible that he will return 
to Wrigley Field coaching a rival Na- 
tional League club and trying his best 
to beat the Bears. Although surely if 
that happens Sid will have to keep a 
strong grip on his emotions, which are 
always close to the surface during a 
football game. If his team should get 
ahead of the Bears, he might forget 
himself and go running across the field 
demanding that Halas ptt him in. 
Seriously, nobody will ever be able 
to take the Bears out of Luckman en- 
tirely, nor will anyone ever take Luck- 
man out of the Bears. It doesn’t matter 
how their paths separate or collide. 
They have had a long, wonderful time 
together, and the things they did—those 
four championships in seven years be- 
tween 1940 and ‘46—are sate in the 
history of the game, Safe, too, in the 
mind of every fan who ever saw him 
play for Chicago, is a picture of Sid 
Luekman standing at the head of a Bear 
huddle, taking a quick look at the dis- 
position of the enemy forces and bark- 
ing his instructions in that tense, clear 
voice of his, moving up with a rhythinic 
swing to crouch behind the center, tak- 
ing the ball and stepping back with 


that marvelously insolent grace, then 
throwing it straignt to the target while 
the monstrous masses of flesh lunged at 
him furiously and the excited roar of 
the crowd beat down over his head. 
Sid admitted to me under cross- 
examination that he ance was chosen 
by a fashion organization as one of the 
10 best-cdressed men in America. It 1s 
true that he dresses with care and with 
taste, and always looks Lke a success- 
ful young business executive (which he 
is) when you meet him on the street. 
But no matter how many suits he hangs 
in his wardrobe—tweeds and serges 
and coverts and gabardines—Sid will 
always be remembered by his fans who 
have cheered him down through the 
years as he looked 
wearing the digni- 
fied orange-and- 
black uniform oi 
the Chicago Bears. 
It was just a lota 
wool and moleskin 
and leather, thai 
uniform, when he 
first put it on. Sid 
Lickman added the 





dignity. 





Meet the Rangers’ Red Hot Rookies 


(——> FROM Pace 36) Navy officials 
blew taps on its chances. The team 
was withdrawn from competition, 
Stanley and Lund were heartbroken, 

“Tt was a great team,” Stanley says, 
always remembering to pay proper 
tribute to Lund. He points a long, stiff 
finger at his Ranger teammate and 
asserts, “He was the whole team.’ 

In 1946, after getting out of the 
Navy, Stanley went back to the Olym- 
ae Lund was there to greet him. 
t was surprising all around. “I don't 
know who recommended me,” Lund 
says, ‘but there I was on the Olympics. 
And I thought Allan was to be with 


me, I planned that we would room 
together. I had my gin rummy deck 
all ready.” 


It worked out differently. Before the 
start of the season, Stanley was moved 
up to the Providence Reds of the 
American Hockey League. Now, he 
was a professional. Lund was left be- 
hind. 

Providence was heaven for Stanley. 
He liked the town and the tawnsfolk 
went for him. Allan and a teammate, 
Whitey Prokop, rented a five-room 
bungalow in town and did their own 
cooking, laundry, aishwashing, and 
cleaning, Stanley, six feet one inch 
tall, 190 pounds of male muscle, looked 
strange in an apron, but he wore one. 
He developed a fondness for the skillet 
and often invited members of opposing 
teams to visit the bungalow for a meal. 

It is dietary traclition in hockey to 
cat a steak on the day of a game. Stan- 
ley would cook a steak dioner for as 
many as half a dozen players Irom the 
opposition. “They weren’t even poi- 
coned,” he remembers. “They always 
wanted to come back for more, It 
was nice, having them over, only they 
always made me do the dishes. Thought 
it would tire me out for the game.” 

While Stanley was making capital 
of his culinary skill, he wasn't doing too 
weHl on the ice rink. The Boston hockey 
mopuis cast him adrift. He became 
the property of the Providence Reds 
and Pieri’s chattel. 

Playing with the amateur Boston 
Olympics. Lund was doing better for 
He won the Eastern League 


scoring chainpionship during the 1946- 
’A7? season with 49 eoals and 43 assists 
for 92 points. It was inevitable that he 
should be moved up. The next season, 
he went to the Hershey Bears. 

It was a good omen. He felt he had 
arrived in the hockey world and, on 
September 25, 1947, at Port Arthur, he 
married Theresa Ryan, a pretty, red- 
haired girl) he had met at a skating 
rink five years earlier. She was red- 
haired, ves, ard she was Irish, but the 
Finn named Lund was willing to risk 
it. After all, he had encountered her 
under the most trying circumstances, 
At the rink where he met her, Lund 
had fallen while trying to cut a neat 
caper. Who should help him to his 
feet but pretty Theresa (Terry) Ryan? 
A Pomance that was born on ice grew 
warmer with the years. 


WARRIAGCE brought luck to Lund. He 
stayed with the Bears through the 
1946-’47 season. Then, at the start of the 
next campaign, he went to the Rangers 
as part of the Taylor-for-Warwick deal. 
He was all the Rangers had to show 
for that deal by the time he arrived on 
the scene. The aforementioned Mr. 
Taylor had been ejected from hockey. 

At first, Lund was a sit-on-the-bench 
failure. Up in Boston, Warwick was 
leading the league’s scorers. Then, co- 
incidentul with Stanley’s arrival on the 
Rangers’ scene, Lund came _ through. 
His stickwork grew more polished and 
he was his old self. He was put at left 
wing on the frst line, the ‘Three L” 
line of Lund, Laprade, and Leswick. 

The reunion of Lund and Stanley 
acted as a two-way booster. Both bene- 
fited from their get-together. They 
stood out among the Rangers, bright 
lights in a dar'x outlook for New York's 
hockey representatives. Stanley was 
sturdy in defense and Lund had scored 
14 goals and assisted on 16 others Ior 
a total of 30 points, 

In New York, Lund and Stanley still 
continue their gin rummy rivalry, but 


the Timuinins entry is timid. “I don't 
play as much as before,” Stanley in- 
sists, “because [I know better. Even if 


that guy spotted me 90, I wauldn’t have 
too much faith in my chances.” 


Actually, it’s a happy arrangement. 
Lund doesn’t have as much time tor 
rummy as before. He has a daughter 
now, Patricia Ann, born last December. 
And she is, by parental obligation, re- 
quired to pay attention to the task of 
maintaining his role az breacd-winner., 

Lund takes his hockey seriously, 
More so, they say, than Stanley. Pentti 
lives in an apartment at Sunnyside, 
Long Island, a 25-minute subway run 
fo Madison Square Garden, during the 
hockey season. Sunnyside is a haven 
for Ranger players. In the same apart- 
ment building with the Lunds are tbe 
homes of the Buddy O’Connors and the 
Chuck Rayners, and the cells of two 
Ranger bachelors, Don Raleigh and 
Clint Albright. 

Living so close to Lind is a hardship 
on the others. On the night of a game, 
each Ranger is required to be in the 
dressing room at Madison Square Gar- 
den by 7:30 p.m. Lund is meticulous. 
He insists on being there half an hour 
earlier to check his equipment, to tape 
his stick, to rest. And furthermore, he 
insists that his neighbors do the same. 

While Fentti is meticulous in his 
attitude toward his job, Stanley under-~ 
Standably, is not quite so stern. He is 
a bachelor and, as such, unburdened 
of the necessity of social austerity. 
stanley knows how to have fun in New 
York. It makes him a happier and 
better Ranger to do sa. 

The difference between the two even 
extends to the off-season. When the 
season is over, both Stanley and Lund 
return to Canada. Stanley goes to Tim- 
mins, while Lund takes his family to 
Port Arthur. During the recent ex- 
tended vacation, Lund drove a lumber 
truck in Port Arthur to keep in. shape. 
In Timmins, where his father is the 
fire chief, Stanley did not work too 
hard. He is a salesmiun for the Mer- 
cury-Meteor automobile agency in 
town, but doesn't press too hard to 
make sales. At least, he wasn’t too 
active last Summer. 

However, Allan is most commercial- 
minded when it comes to his brother 
Murray, who is a chiropractor in Sud- 
bury, Ontario. “Give my brother a 
plug,” he always says. “He’s one fine 
chiropractor.” 

And, as anybody in the NHL will tell 
you, Stanley is one Sne hockey player. 
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How Can Chicago Stand the Cubs? 


(——-> FROM PAGE 14) Boston to Chicago 
and on arrival took over his new 
charges—whbp forthwith blew their first 
six vames under his skippership. 

It had been planned to carry Frankie 
around the field in triumph when the 
Cubs won their first conquest under his 
inspiration. In the seventh game under 
the Frischian regime on June 19, the 
Cubs finully beat the Dodgers. But 
there was no bearing of the new leader 
aloft on the shoulders of his charges. 
Frankie, in the third inning, had re- 
tired to the bathhouse, at the request of 
the umpires. 

Frisch was back the next day, coach- 
ing at third base. The Cubs were trail- 
ing the Boston Braves, 3-2, with one 
out in the Cub ninth and Gustine on 
third. There was a fly to mght and 
Gustine sprinted home with what ap- 
peared to be the tying run. However, 
third-baseman Bob Elliott called for 
the ball and Umpire Art Gore 
ruled that Gustine had left third 
before the catch and therefore was 
doubled, ending the game a 3-2 Boston 
Victory. 

Frisch had quite a bit of derisive 
comment, in which he buffeted Umpire 
Gore a bit, all of which drew him a 
$100 fine and five days’ suspension. He 
wisn t ined again until the last week of 
the season, when he was plastered with 
a 5200 penalty for volunteering a com- 
mentary on a wrestling match caicher 
Mickey Owen had with one of President 
Frick’s officials. 

With all of Frisch’s fiery leadership, 
the National League standings at the 
end of the 1949 season found the Cubs 
at the bottom of the pile, 36 games out 
of first. 

[I don’t blame Wrigley. I consider 
Gallugher a smart, honest and capable 
former sportswriter. Grimm and Frisch 
are ainong my dearest pals. I do not 
live in the past, but I can’t help remem- 
bering the Cubs are the only team in 
the National League that has won 16 
pennants and the only team in 
the league that has won 100 or 
more games in four different seasons 
in this century, and 98 games as re- 
cently as 19465. 

It must be the three video channels 
that teleeast all the Wrigley games for 
nix, or Bert Wilson, WIND radio an- 
nounecer, sometimes known as the Voice 
of the Cellar, whose Ioyal enthusiasm 
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SORT MAGAZINE 





Enirors Nore: Ed Burns, making his 
bow in Sport, started out ta the 
newspaper world on his father’s 


paper iw Frankfort, Indiana, After 
four years at Wabash College, he did 
general assignment stints on two Chi- 
cago papers before mommg to the 
Tribune, his present employer. He 
took time out for an unherote Army 


eareer in World War I but hastened 
back to his typewriter as soon. as pos- 
sible. Admitted to the sports depart- 
ment of the Trib in 1926, he’s been 
there ever since covering baseball, 
hockey, and football. Ed was presi- 
dent of the Baseball Writers’ Asso- 
ciation in 748 and is a familar press 
box figure all over the country. 





and staccato delivery never waver, at 
hame or on the road, where the house 
pays his traveling expenses as “u spe- 
cial service to the fans.” 

Do I hear a voice, good old Beri 
Wilson's perhaps, saying, “You're 
so smart--what have you to suggest 
that’s more alluring than rudio, tele- 
vision, ivy and fresh air piped direct 
to cliamond-side from thrilling Lake 
Michigan?” 

If I knew, I'd call on the most ac- 
eessible and patient multimillionaire I 
know—P, K. Wrigley. I would sugzest 
that Grimm leave his Wrigley money 
belt safe in a vault and, masquerading 
as « psalm singer, wheedle his way into 
the confidence of Branch Rickey. With 
no Wrigley money to distract him, the 
Brooklyn mahatma probably would 
smarten up Charlie on a lot of baseball 
building tricks the Cub organization 
should know. 

] would suggest, also, that I'risch, dis- 
guised as a hostler or exercise boy, be 
dispatched to Larry MacPhail’s Mary- 
land stock farm. Incognito, Frankie 
could lead Larry into tipping him 
off to a lot of profitable secrets about 
A alan of a moribund baseball 
club. 

I'd counsel Mr. W., too, to double Gal- 
lagher’s already generous pay and put 
him in full charge of the Los Angeles 
Angels (of which Jim has been vice- 
president for several years). The Los 
Angeles club the bellwether of the 
Cub farm system, 
finished last in 
the Pacific Coast 
League this year, 
35 games behind 
pennant - winning 
Hollywood and 10 
gaines behind sev- 
enth - place San 
Francisca. In Los 
Angeles, Jim could 
get a lot of prac- 
tice in cellar es- 
capement und Chi- 
cago would be 
mighty proud of 
him, 

You see, I don't 
want to get a lot of 
fine fellows fired. 
I don't want Mr. 
Wrigley to sell the 
Cubs. I'd just like 
| to ride with one 
more winner be- 

fore ] get my pen- 
sion. 
—_ zp — 
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100% nylon so 
wool-like the sheep 


feel sheepish! 
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Sensalignol nylon yarn, 
of cushioned fiber, con- 
tinves the freot-fo-your- 
feet for which Wigwam 
WOOL socks ore famous, 
Soff to walk on, easy to 
launder, worm as wool. 
Thousands of tiny oir 
pockels provide spoce 
for obsorbing moiiture 
ond insulate Jike a siorm 
window, To put your feet 
first, try Wigwam NY: 
LONS todoy — of leod- 
Ing sporting goods and 
deporiment stores, 
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Hand Knit Hostery Co., Sheboypan, Wis. 
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Do YOU Went Extra Dollars? 


Big opportunity—earn extra cash in spare 
Lime as Subscription agent. Write Dept, 5-12-49 
Macfadden Publications, inc., 205 E. 42nd Sf., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WANT TO EARN 
$9000 A YEAR ? 


Theu lire’a your chance to enter a business 
offering an Opportunity for wialinsiled earnings 
... plug the satisfaction of remderiog a worth- 
while service ju your own communily. Many of 
Our represcotutives evra S4000 to BYVOO u year 
sod more! 


To find out more about (he opporfunitices 
offered 16 you in u life insurances selling career, 
seod for our frea booklet, *“lhe Career for hTe?"’ 


For those who qualify our program includes 
an excellent on-the jab truining course, and the 
Muioal Lifetime Compensution Plan provides 
liberal comusiesion2e aod pervice fees, with a 


comfortable rétiremeot ideome at 65. For ¢om- 


Plate information send fer Louklet redsy. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
f 
34 Nassau Street a New York 5, N.Y, 
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SPORT IN THE SHOPS 





Wo oft 
%e FOR CHRISTMAS «© 


To help you succeed in your search for Yuletide gifts, 


SPORT makes this special tour of the nation’s 


shops. There are no paid ads in this department 





Pocket cameras are hecoming popular iteins with candid-pkota bugs these days. 
This little Tynar model, made by the International Camera Corp., has u sharp 
{6.3 lens that is comparable in construction io the German Tessar. Its 16mm 
negatives can be enlurged for prints np to 8x10. Four Tynar processing 
plants develop and print the film. The tiny precision camera sells for $7.95, 





The distioctive Windsor eigarette box ia the newest in the famous Farrington 
line of all-metal Duroframe cases and boxes. Its cork-lined and has three com- 
parbmnents for regular or king-size cigarettes. Alligator-grained Texo! in a 
browo, the above model has a pictorin] scene for a lid lining—something new 
in cigarctte box design. The Winsor, which comes in othcr modcls, its 33.95, 


For more information on merchandise that appears on these 


pages, write SPORT-in-the-Shops, 205 E. 42 St, New York 
i7, N, ¥. Please enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope, 








Here’s a gifl suggestion for brother or 
Dad that has a modest priee tag. Smalt 
and vonvenient, the Courtley kit of shav- 
ing preparaliona includes powder, shave 
cream, and lotion. It’s $2.50, plus tax. 





If you’re a button-fumbler, you'll like 
this mew Shirteraft business shirt. It’s 
withont a button from waist to collar 
and is equipped with Talon zipper and 
snaps, SmaruUly styled, tt costs $3.95, 





Another smallsize gadget that is sure 
to come in handy is the Delta Bucddy— 
an electric Jantern that is approximate: 
ly fonr inches square. The case is male 
of rnst-proof metal, The price is $1.75, 
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Paul Bunyan’s Treasure Chest will make 
a pift hit with any fisherman, 
sortments of Jures are available and 
they range in price from $2 to 86.25. 
Giver’s name is printed inside of cover, 








Evans has combined mechnanieu)] quality 
with siart jewelry styling in this Bel- 
mont lighter-case which retails for $10, 
The triple-cut wheel, cantilever action, 
wnd everlasting wick give top service. 


Six ae- 


The Wham-0O Dart game is safe for 
youngsters or grown-ups with poor nim. 


The robber suction cup darts are pro- 
pelled to the target by a slingshol at a 
harmless rate of speed. Price is $1.50. 


For the man who smokes while driving, 
the Pres-A-Lite cigarelle lighter und 
dispenser is the last word in safety and 
convenience. Hands oul ready-lit cig- 
areites in o few seconds. J's $6.95, 





The Revere Ranger 8mm cenmera is a 
spool-type ynodel that has such features 
8 an inlerchangenble Icna mount, five 
speeds, parallax-corrected, built-in view 
finder, und [2.5 conted lens. It’s $62.50. 


If you’re Xmas shopping for o durable, 
smart-looking wallet, this genuine ealf- 
skin Meeker hillfold would make a top 


choice. I1 has hidden safety poeket for 
hills of large denomination. Price: £10. 





Youre thahag by four points, bur it's 

yeur hall, ahtrd down and seven lo go, 

on ther |f@-yard ling, As the seconds trck 
of, you quickly call your play with a hidden 


ewrth . 4. Our opponent ties to black it 

elevtncally ... the qele-lights Rash to show you 
have lwo men cleat on your tack play ... and 
you dash strom fur the winning touchdown! That's, . 
the kind of thrill you get right im sour oun home 
with the new jim Prentice Senior ELECTRIC 
FOOTBALL GAME, 1: has santches and Bashing 
lights [hal command ever 350 possible plays, Line 

bucks, etc cums. posses. kicks. field goals, trick 

plays, fumbles, interceptions — they're all par 

ef thie action-packed game that's nearly 

perfect, Site 146" x 1344" x 2", Comes 

comple: with casy cirections, ready ra 

play, Ooly $5 postpaid, with moneyback 
quaronio®. 5 day trial $) deposit on COD. 
The Elecuric Game Co. Inc. 
14 Front St. 
Holyoke, Movs. 
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HEALTH 
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relaxing stimulation 
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Enjoy the celaxing. sumulating benefits of efficient 
vibratory matiage! Vealth Builder gives you pleasant, 


.old-fashioned deep-tissue manipulation — “ar the snap 


ofa swrtch.”” Helps weightand figure problems. muscte- 
loning, blood circulation, Widely wred in Meaith frais: 
tettopy. Built for years of service — fully guaranteed, 
WRITE for literature TODAY ! 

"Ree. U.S. Pac. OF. 
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Here is 

the best way 
to keep 
your copies 
of SPORT 


ONLY 


Why have your valuable issues of SPORT sprawling 
all over the house when you can keep them together 
in a beautiful binder made especially for your favor- 
ite magazine. This smart-looking binder holds from 
1 to 13 magazines securely in place and because of 
its unique construction, magazines may be added or 
taken out with ease. Why space for 13 magazines? 
Just so you can include your copy of Sport Annual 
along with your magazines. It is bound with long- 
lasting, deep-blue DuPont Fabrikoid and the name 
SPORT is stamped on the cover, as well as on the 
backbone. You. will be really proud of this beautiful 
SPORT binder. But the best news is that these bind- 
ers are only $2 each, postpaid. Treat yourself to two 
or tbree of these binders and you'll get even greater 
enjoyment out of SPORT. Mail the coupon below— 
now. 


2 
POSTPAID 


SPORT 


205 E. 42nd Streat, New York 17, N.Y. 


| enclose money order, or check far $...... 


Dept. !249 


Bos wet SPORT Binders at $2 each. 






The SPORT Surprise 


(——> FROM PAGE 69) weight cham- 
pionship of the world, at Madison 
Square Garden Bowl. Would the jinx 
work for Schmeling, as it had worked 
for the challenger so often in the past? 
The newspapermen speculated busily. 
Many of them thought the powerful 
German could flatten Braddock without 
any help from the jinx. 

He trained hard, Schmeling. And the 
night the fight was scheduled he went 
to the Bowl and walked around. It was 
a bitter mo:nent for him. They said, the 
Americans, that this place was jinxed. 
Well, it had jinxed him all right. He 
Stood in the aisle and clenched his fists. 
It was time for his fight to start. 

Then he climbed through that jinxed 
ring of the Garden Bowl, in what was 
supposed to be a fight for the heavy- 
weight championship of the world, he 
faced a phantom opponent—before a 
ghostly audience of some 60,000 empty 
seats. 

This was the jinx’s masterpiece. 
Braddock had chosen ta repudiate his 
contract with Schmeling and give Joe 
Louts a shot at the title instead. Max 
could sue him, but nobody ever won a 
heavyweight championship in a court 
room. Just to make it legal, Max had 
showed up at the arena on schedule. 

The jinx had struck for the last time. 
From that day until it was torn down, 
in 1942, no major prizefights were 
staged in the ill-starred Madison 
Square Garden Bowl 

se 


Letters to SPORT 


(———> FROM PAGE 35) promised the $25 a 
month to finish high school. He and 
his mother signed the contract... 
Hope that you will find room in 
SPORT to give me the recognition I 
deserve... 
Bentonville, Ark. JOE GORE 
PRESCRIPTION FOR G, RICE 


EpITtorsS OF SPORT: 
In Grantland Rice’s article, “‘Pre- 
scription For Pro Football,” he states 
that he can see room for 16 pro football 
teams, probably in two leagues. In my 
opinion (biased, perhaps), the Dean 
makes a prievous error in omitting 
Green Bay from the 16. True enough, 
he leaves room for one other team, but 
there are four offhand, and probably 
more, to fit the one vacancy—namely 
Green Bay and Detroit, already in the 
NFL, Denver, Seattle, and Tacoma. 
Green Bay has, for the past seven 
or cight years, been sold out for its 
league games, with even SRO signs 
down. The Packers also have been 
consistently free of financial worries. 
If the people of Green Bay and Wiscon- 
sin have any say about it, pro football 
and Green Bay shall be two names that 
will correlate for years to come, Spirit 
makes a team, and Green Bay has what 
it takes. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Mr. Rice meant no reflection on 
Green Bay’s community spirit. But lots 
of cities involved in the pro football 
war have good spirit. Yet almost 
everyone is losing money. Something 
has to be done 


Tom MureHy 


Maurice MeDermott—Hot Shot of the Red Sox 


(——> rrom pacer 27) Theresa Dick and, 
while nothing definite has been an- 
nounced, she and McDermott plan to be 
married eventually. 

When the Red Sox recalled him from 
their Louisville farm last June, it was 
reported that Lefty’s first words were, 
“Gee, whiz, what'll my girl say?” It 
seems that he had invited her to Louis- 
ville and she was all set to go there 
from Blizabeth, under the chaperonage 
of a girl friend, 

“All I said,’ McDermott claims, “is, 
‘I guess my girl will have to change 
her plans.’ She did. She turned in her 
Louisville tickets and bought tickets to 
Boston. Boston’s much closer to Eliza- 
beth than Louisville, so Theresa was 
delighted. She doesn’t like long trips.” 

When McDermott reported to the 
Red Sox training camp in Sarasota in 
the Spring of 1948, a photographer from 
a national magazine caught him in a 
pose which moved the editors to label 
him “the typical major-league rookie 
of the year.” The pose wasn't flatter- 
ing and, for awhile, Lefty wasn't 
amused. Since the magazine has a vast 
circulation, McDermott was plunged 
into an unexpected vortex of prema- 
ture publicity. 

Now he shrugs it all off. “What the 
hell,” he philosophizes, “if I can just 
get the ball over the plate, I don’t care 
what they call me.” 

He doesn’t care anyhow, His folks— 
he has three younger sisters and a 
younger brother—always cal! him 
Buddy. In Elizabeth, where he broke 
every local high school pitching rec- 
ord, as well as in professional baseball 
circles, he’s Lefty. Naturally, around 
soundly Irish Boston, he’s Mac. 

Buddy, Lefty, or Mac, he literally 
almost killed them in Sarasota when he 
first pitched in a practice game in 1948. 
It took him 25 minutes to get the side 
out, largely because the cream of the 
Red Sox crop stood gingerly at the plate, 
wondering if they would get away from 
it alive. All three outs were strike- 
outs. 

A couple of times, just to get away 
from him, the boys protested to Mike 
Ryba, who was acting as umpire, that 
Lefty had hit them with a pitch and 
they ought to walk to first. “Get back 
there,” Mike snarled. “If this guy ever 
hit you with a pitch, you wouldn’t be 
able to walk to first.” 

Lefty knocked Williams down in bat- 
ting practice one afternoon at Yankee 
Stadium, and the Red Sox slugger 
went snow white as the ball bulleted a 
fraction of an inch from his head. But 
he was grinning when he finally got 
back on his feet. “I’0 pass this one,” 
he laughed, and walked away from the 
plate. It was the only time in history 
that Williams voluntarily gave up a 
turn in batting practice. 

Even though Lefty spent only two 
months with the Red Sox in 1948, he 
left a record behind him. Relieving 
Mickey Harris in a game at Cleveland’s 
Municipal Stadium, McDermott walked 
11 men in six and a fraction innings. 
Since Harris had already passed seven, 
the total of 18 equalled an American 
League mark which had stood for 32 
years. But in the same game, Lefty 
fanned six frightened Indians and al- 
lowed only four hits. One of them was 
a whistling homer off the bat of Lou 
Boudreau on the first pitch in the sixth 
inning. 

“T pulled the string, trying to get the 
ball over the plate.” MeDermott 


moaned later. “I forgot that was 
Boudreau up there.” 

Tebbetts limped around for hours 
after the game. To this day, he claims 
it was the toughest day he ever put in 
behind the bat. 

Birdie spends more time on the 
field with McDermott than anyone on 
the club. The Red Sox catcher sin- 
cerely believes that the youngster can 
be the greatest left-hander of his gen-| 
eration, and he works on Lefty con- 
stantly. Sometimes, McDermott isn’t! 
too appreciative of the attention. One| 
day in the Spring of 748, when Teb-| 
betts was handling McDermott in a) 
game with the Cincinnati Reds at, 
Tampa, Birdie decided that Lefty, who, | 
as usual, was throwing the ball all/| 
over the place, was working too slowly. 
Tebbetts called him in and said, “Work 
faster.” 

Lefty wouldn’t work faster. He kept 
right on taking his time between 
pitches. Finally, after the third or 
fourth throw, Tebbetts, instead of 
lobbing the ball back to the mound, 
gunned it at McDermott. He crouched, | 
gave the sign and yelled, “Come on!” 
This time, Lefty, whose gloved right 
hand still stung, didn’t wait. For the 
remainder of the inning, smoky return 
throws came back at him. He fanned 
the next two men on nine pitches. When 
he got back to the bench, wringing his 
paw, he said to manager Joe McCarthy, 
“Jeepers, that Tebbetts is killing me” 

“He’s making you pitch, too,” his 
boss replied, 

With all his refreshing brashness, 


McDermott has his moments of hu-| 
For weeks, Tebbetts told him | 


mility, 
about Newhouser, and insisted that he 
talk to Hal when the Tigers visited 
Boston for their Arst series of the *48 
season. 

The Detroit club arrived 
May. It was a torrid three-game series, 
sparked by a fight at the plate between 
Tebbetts and George Vico, the rookie 
Tiger first-baseman. Tebbetts didn’t 
have a chance to supervise a meeting 


in early 


one. When the Tigers left, Birdie said 
to McDermott, “Did you get any tips 
from Newhouser?” 

"T didn’t talk to him,’ Lefty an- 
swered, 

“Why not?” 


“He looked too busy all the time. I 
didn’t want to bother him.” 

The same thing happened when the 
Red Sox went to Detroit. On the first 
day of a two-game series, Tebbetts 
said, “Now, you go on up to New- 
houser and tallc to him. I told him you 
would. He’s a good egg and he’ll be 
plad to help you.” 

As a kid, McDermott wanted to be a 
first-baseman. Until he was 12, he 
played the position at St. Mary's gram- 
rar school in Elizabeth. Then one day 
his coach, John Shannon, noticed that 
he had a natural curve ball, so Mc- 
Dermott shifted to the mound. By the 
time he was in high school, he was 
curving the city of Elizabeth to death. 
He never knew he had a fast ball untu 
he nearly tore his catcher’s hands off 
with a high, hard one. “I struck out 
26 men in a seven-inning game once,” 
Lefty grinned. “The catcher was a 
little guy and couldn’t hold the ball” 

The fast ball made him locally fa- 
mous. When he was 16, he was signed to 
a farm contract by Bill McCarren, Red 
Sox scout in the Northern New Jersey 
sector. He first reported to Scranton 





between his old protege and his new 
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OWN PART OF A 


BIG LEAGUE UNIFORM 


ONLY 2 TO 4 CUSTOMER [Due to the great 
many requetia, ond ovr desire to satisfy ail.) 
The custom tailored professional Major League 
cap. All wool cloth with genuine leather sweat- 
band. Nuvy, Royal, Red, or Maroon— 

Or Send Tho Follawing Caps With Team Colars 
and Lejters FREE! 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
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PLAY 
BASEBALL 


iN YOUR 
OWN HOME 


“GASEY ON 
THE MOUNG” 


SKILL——STRATEGY 
EXCITING—FUN 


Groatest Snoris Game Sansatlon. Angprovod, olayad by 
Sner Shea, Jahany ge Bobby Ooerr, Ragers 
Haresby, Honk Edwards, others. 


NO DICE OR SPINNERS Hit a Grounder, Poo Fly, 
Home Rup Over the Feeoce, Plich Curves, Strikes or Balls. 


FOR YOUNG and OLD ALIKE Game Includes tacge 
267 square dota [n 4-color Iltho with 9 Player, Base 
Runners. Ball, Bat, Rule Book, Seorecard, 2 Umpires. 


NOW $2.98 POSTPAID. fushCheck, Cash or M.0. to 
MAJOR LEAGUE SUPPLIERS 
DEPT ETE mi40 GREENE STREET « NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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in June, 1945, primed and reacdy to show 
what he could do. 

His won and lost mark at Scranton 
in 1948 was unimpressive because he 
lost five games by one run. But the 
scouting reports in Murphy's office, 
which break down each game individ- 
ually, read, in 10 games out of the 11 
he pitched, “Great stuff." In the two 
months he worked there, he pitched 
but one poor game. 

When McDermott reported to Sara- 
sota last Spring, the world, apparently, 
was his oyster. Everyone but Joe Mc- 
Carthy had big-league plans for him. 
The Red Sox manager, however, de- 
cided that he needed more seasoning. 
Letty was assigned to Louisville just 
before the Sox broke camp. 

The young man tore the American 
Association to shreds. He had a few 
bad days but he cut such a dent in the 
Jeague’s strikeout records that every- 
one on the circuit, outside of Louis- 
ville, delighted to see him go 
when the parent clul sent for him. On 
opening day, he struck out 17 haffled 
Minneapolis Millers. He either lost or 
was knocked out of the box in his 
next five starts, but his strikeout 
record grew and grew and grew. Once, 
he went out in the second inning. In 


each of the other four gamez, he never 
fonned less than seven men, ana, in 
the last game of that luekless streak, 
he struck out a dozen. 

Then Lefty got hot. First, he smashed 
a 34-year-old Assoctation record when 
he fanned 20 against St. Paul, winning 
a three-hitter. In that game, he got the 
last six men ina row on strikes. A few 
days later, against Indianapolis, he had 
a no-hitler going inte the seventh, and 
whiffed a dozen men. He might have 
had more, but he developed a blister 
after striking out nine in the first Ave 
innings. He came up with another near 
no-hitter against Minneapolis. That 
time, he again went to the seventh 
before he was solved. He collected his 
daily dozen strikeouts. His total of 93 
strikeouts in 63 innings broke an As- 
sociation record that had stood since 
1941. 

By this time, the Red Sox were des- 
perate for mound help. When, on June 


12, Lefty fanned 13 Indianapolis 
Indians and won a three-hitter, Mc- 
Carthy was satisfied. MeDermott 


packed his shirts and his ties, and 
headed back to Boston. 

He started out like a man possessed. 
First he beat the White Sox, although 
he went out in the seventh inning. 


Then he hurled a three-hit shutoul over 
the Browns, fanning six. In his third 
start, he became, unfortunately, the 
first pitcher to face Joe DiMaggio dur- 
ing the 1949 season. 

Pitching against the Yanks that 
night, Lefty struck out nine men and 
gave eight hits. One of them was a 
homer by Hank Bauer. The other was 
a homer by DiMaggio, and the Yanks 
took a 5-4 victory. 

Lefty rolled along nicely until 
August 7. The Tigers knocked him out 
of the box that day, and, when Mc- 
Dermott jeft the mound, his arm was 
bothering him. He started three times 
more, but he wasn’t the same smoke- 
ball kid. On August 25, starting aguinst 
the White Sox in Chicago, his first six 
pitches were all called balls. The 
youngster walked away from it all. His 
arm hurt so much he could hardly lift 
it, much less pitch, 

He twok it easy for the rest of the 
season. When the curtain came down, 
Lefty was his old bubbling self again. 

“My gam,” he said, “is fine. I'm 
fine, Everything's fine. Come next year. 
I'li murder the bums.” 

Which, come next year, he probably 
will, 





A lleavyweight Named Roland 


(——}> FROM PaGE 44) greetings. They 
were very busy. Mama LaStarza in- 
terrupted a conversation and pointed 
to a bushel basket piled high with pro- 
visions. 

“That’s for Mr. So-and-so, Rollie,” 
Mama said. “You better get it right 
over. You know he always gives you 
a nice tip.” 

Roland’s head dropped. He twisted 
and shuffled with the embarrassment 
of a schoolgirl making her first pulslic 
recitation. 

“Aw, gee, Mom! I can’t take that 
over,” he pleaded. "It'd look funny.” 

“But Rollie, you’ve got to hetp us.” 

DeAngelo put in a tactfully gruff 
word to ease the situation. “Go on, take 
it over!” he said. “Are you too lazy 
to help out?” 

When Van Nest’s candidate for the 
heavyweight championship went out 
the door with the basket on his shoul- 
der, DeAngelo turned to Mama. “Look 
Mrs, LaStarza,” he said. “Roland is 21 
years old now. He’s sctting to be an im- 
portant man. He isn't a little hoy now.” 

She looked at the manager a moment, 
nodded her head and smiled. “I guess 
you're right,” she acknowledged. 

Two months later, a sense of Rollie’s 
real consequence eame home to the 
LaStarzas. He was matched with Gino 
Buonvino, an emigrant Italian with a 
fair record in this country. Gino had 
been the victim of a first-round knock- 
out by Savold. It was his only defeat in 
this country, and afterward he resumed 
winning without interruption, so that 
the Italian sections of the Bronx again 
rallied to his support. 

The match developed strong feelings 
in Van Nest. The older folk supported 
Buonvino, The younger ones—those 
born in this country—were lurgely with 
LaStarza. 

Neighbors who had never wagered 
before were now betting $200 and more 
on the outcome. Money flew out of 
mattresses, The situation created an 
intensity of purpose in LaStarza such 
as he hadn’t felt before. Furthermore, 


ae it was. his first main bout in Madison 


a3 Oo Tu 


Square Garden. By ring time he knew 
he was gong to—had to—knoeck out 
Buonving., 

In the first round, he put everything 
behind a straight right to the face and 
blasted Gino to the canvas. Buonvino 
survived that session and several more, 
but in the fifth Roland bludgeoned him 
down three times. As the bell ended 
that round, a thundering right ham- 
mered Gino to the floor—out to the 
world. He was dragged to his corner 
and revived, LaStarzno had to homb 
him only onee in the sixth. It draped 
Gino over the ropes, and the referee 
called a halt, 

A month later, the Van Nest Regu- 
lars, a social club, tossed a beefsteak 
in Roland’s honor. The Van Nest Rec- 
reation Club was jammed to the doors 
with winners and losers. They pre- 
sented him with a S150 wristwatch. 
That offering is a particular source of 
pride to the family. In Van Nest, 
there’s no longer a divided opinion on 
who'll be the next heavyweight cham- 
pion. 

When Roland Edmond LaStarza was 
born May 12, 1927, on Melville Street, 
not far from his present home, fate 
had already begun to shape his future. 
His father, Mareo, a short, stocky man, 
liked to box with gloves. As soon as 
his first-born, Jerry, was old enough, 
Papa LaStarza set up a small ring in 
the basernent of their house. The sec- 
ond child being a daughter, it fell to 
Rollie to take the beatings that big 
brother Jerry was daily disposed to 
hand out. 

School, consequently, had its advan- 
tages for Roland. It released him from 
his brother, four years his elder. He 
vraduated from P, S, 34 and then 
Christopher Columbus High School. In 
the late afternoons, they'd box. Jerry, 
who went on to become a Golden 
Gloves) middleweight champion and 
turn professional, had the sort of pug- 
nacity which Roland admits he could 
use today. Each session offered a com- 
plete excuse for Jerry to- knock the 
sawdust out of his kid brother. 


If Roland didn’t throw punches, 
Jerry naturally became outraged and 
beat the tar out of him for his timidity. 
If Roland did throw punches, Jerry 
naturally became angry and beat the 
tar out of him for his temerity. That 
went on day after day, and Roland 
sums up his boyhood with brother by 
saying: “It was just boff-boff.” To 
defend himself, he devcloped an ex- 
tremely deft left hand. Eventually, 
at the age of 15, he followed his brother 
into training at a CYO gymnasium in 
midtown. Jerry joined the Air Corps 
and became a fighter pilot over Ger- 
many, and Roland was on his own. 

He became a busy athlete. He played 


sandlot football when he wasn’t in 
the gyin or fighting. He ran up a 
string of knockeuts. He won the 


Golden Gloves novice light-heavy- 
weight championship in 1944, the open 
championship in 1945. In 37 bouts, Al 
King, a Clevelander, was the only one 
to beat him legitimately. But there 
was a decision scored against him by 
Adolph Quijano, a Texan, in an inter- 
city tournament, despite a knockdown 
LaStarza scored in the first round. 
Quijano was afterward found to be a 
professional and the bout was voided. 

About that time he entered City 


College. He was so preoccupied with 
boxing that his classwork fell to a 
C-minus average. He couldn’t play 


football, but he played varsity lacrosse 
under an assumed name that overcame 
eligibility difficulties. All the while, 
In the back of his mind, was the 
thought that some day he'd become a 
pro ringman. The Army snatched him 
when he became 18, just us hostilities 
ended, and he served overseas in the 
Trieste area for a year. 

But all the while he was in service, 
he took care of his body. He didn’t 
smoke nor drink. He exercised and 
he attended church daily. For gayety, 
he played the harmonica. In Febru- 
ary, 1947, he was finally separated 
from the Army, and was already back 
in class when his discharge came 
through. Again he began preparation 
for his ring career, and signed up with 
DeAngelo, who simply went up and 
asked. After six months, he said fare- 


a 


wel] to books and the collegiate life. 

His Madison Square Garden debut 
wasn't sensational. He appeared 
against Jimmy Evans. another ex- 
serviceman, in a six-round prelimi- 
nary. He looked smart and skilled for 
four rounds and then he started to fall 
apart. 
ring, but Roland had done enough in 
the early chukkers to save the decision. 

That bout taught him the necessity 
of road work and relaxation. The 
tightness vanished after his first Gar- 
den bout, but the stamina came only 
through hard work on the roads near 
home. About a year later, he learned 
another important lesson, to wit: Per- 
fection isn’t everything. His foe was 
a giant Oklahoman, Gene Gosney, with 
no science whatsoever but a Dempsey - 
hike wallop. His own story of what 
happened is the best: 

“l once fought a perfect fight, and 
nobody paid any attention to me,” he 
said, “But this time I almost get killed, 
eae everybody raves how marvelous 

am. 

“T was sleeping up until the fourth 
round. I was stepping back with my 
head pulled back, and Jimmy was 
telling me about it. But I kept doing 
it. All of a sudden, I felt myself turn- 
Ing over and falling on my right side. 
I came up and it happened again. 
Jimmy signalled, ‘Shake your head!’ I 
shook it. My head began to clear and 
I held on til] the end of the round. I 
was afraid if I’d go down again, the 
referee’d stop it. 

“Then I went to work. First I jabbed. 
Then I began cutting him down from 
all angles. I had him draped over the 
ropes with a bad gash over his left 
eye in the seventh, and the referee 
stopped it. J ‘was terrible but I was 
sensational, and the public began tak- 
ing notice for the first time.” 


HE customers like a killer who can 

get off the floor to win, but Roland is 
inherently cautious. He, like many 
another college man, can’t see the need 
for taking either punches or needless 
risks, 

A common complaint against La- 
Starza is that he has adopted Joe 
Louis’ patient stalking tactics, without 
having the advantage of height, 
weight, and punching speed that the 
Brown Bomber possessed. “Accordingly, 
Roland’s opinion of the retired cham- 
pion is interesting if not amusing. 

‘I saw him fight Walcott twice,” La- 
Starza begins. “He’s a terrific hitter, 
but I don’t think he’s got much brains. 
He’s strictly a stalker. He didn’t have 


that one-punch knockout. When he 
hurt you, he was on you. He’s slow 
but he always gets there.” 

Without any reference to brain- 
power, it can be said this isn’t a bad 


description of LaStarza so far. Roland 
is }ust beginning to feel his fistic oats 
and sound like a challenger. He's in 
a hurry to advance himself, while De- 
Angclo sticks to patience. Recently, 
Rolund took a Iong series of tests and 
injections for an allergy which af- 
fected his breathing. DeAngelo made 
that un excuse to tighten the reins on 
his ambitious warrior. 

"Who is there around?” Roland sur- 
veys the field. ‘Bernie Reynolds? He’s 
a good hitter, but in close he’s no good. 
Ezzard Charles is fast but he couldn’t 
punch his way out of a paper bag. I 
know I can hit harder than him. He’s 
tricky but I know a few tricks myself. 


I’m younger and stronger than 
Charles. I’m not afraid of anybody.” 
— iH a. 


Evans batted him all over the | 





Fach Story a Sport Classic 


Here is the book that you demanded. 
And what a book it is! Twelve of the 
great, greal Sport Specials from Sport 
Magazine all in one giant volume. Now 
in convenient book form you can read 
and re-read fabulous exploits and 
thrilling moments from the lives of 
twelve of our most colorful athletes. 


Here is a prize package indeed. Twelve 
of the most terrific Sport Specials ever 
published! Jack Sher, Ed Fitzgerald 
and Tom Meany pull no punches in 
their full-length portraits of Bahe 
Ruth, Joe Louis, Lou Gehrig, Jack 
Dempsey, Joe DiMaggio, Ted Wil- 
liams, Dizzy Dean, Bob Feller, John 
McGraw, Connie Mack, Ty Cahbb and 
Honus Wagner. 
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Each story is a sport 
elassic. Each story is 
jam-packed with action, 
thrills and excitement. 
You will love these two- 
fisted accounts because 
they bring you behind 
the scenes and reveal! 





cont TH 
the complete inside facts BARE PSIE 
about these great stars. Immortals 


There is not another book like this. 
Nowhere else can you get the detailed, 
searching biographies contained in 
TWELVE SPORT IMMORTALS—all 
in one big, handsome, illustrated vol- 
ume. 


As a gifl, this book is tops. The Chi- 
cago Tribune says, “If you know any 
ring or diamond bugs you couldnt 
please them more than by dropping 
this one in thei laps.” 


You Take No Risk 


We are so certain thai you will con- 
sider this book the gréatest addition 
to your library that we guarantee to 
refund the purchase price of $3 if after 
reading it for 5 days, you decide to re- 
turn the book to us. You lake.no visk. 
Use coupon—toacay. 
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Open Letler lo Tim Mara 


(——> FROM PAGE 15} Is any major- 
league professional football—and it’s 
time you faced that fact, Tim. We ad- 
mire you as a pioneer, Sure, you es- 
tablished the sport in New York and 
you lost money for years at it. Al 
the credit in the world to you for that. 
But Time Marches On, Tim. There’s 
more than once hanana stand in town. 
You look sort of funny today, and 
tragic, too, trying to stand in the way 
of football’s growth and expansion. 
They’re playing ball in Baltimore and 
Buffalo and there is talk of a new fran- 
chise in Texas backed by oil men. 

The cleated shoe is now on the other 
foot. The All-America Conference is 
the stronger financially. It is growing 
stronger in New York, where it is com- 
fortably located in the Yankee Stadium. 
Dan Topping owns the joint. He is his 
own landlord. You are just another 
guy with a set of uniforms renting the 
Polo Grounds for Sunday afternoon. 
And you have to share it with an or- 
phan club from Boston, the Bulldogs. 

Last year, in total attendance, aver- 
age attendance, and money, the AAC 
Dons in Los Angeles took the play 
away [rom the NFL Rams. Last year, 
Alexis Thompson tried in vain to make 
peace and stop the ruinous bidding for 
talent. His club, the Philadelphia 
Eagles, won the NFL championship. 
When you blocked the get-together 
move, Thompson put his club up for a 
sacrifice sale and got out. He said he 
lost $35,000, This year, Art Rooney 
at Pittsburgh confided he would give 
the NFL just one more year to make 
peace or he’d have to follow in Thomp- 
son's steps. Rooney lost $40,000 last 
year. He called his men in this year, 
gave them salary cuts, and slashed his 
ticket prices. He was desperate. Three 
of his stars deserted to the AAC. 

Most of your friends anc boosters, in- 
cluding one of your best beloved stars, 
Me! Hein, now with the rival league, 
have been pleading with you to sit 
down at a table and start approaching 
the problem from a businesslike angie. 

The AAFC is winning in New York, 
Winning in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, gaining in Chicago, and even its 
so-called weak sisters, Baltimore and 
Buffalo, are drawing as well as anyone 
in pro ball. But nobody is making any 
money. And no one will make money 
until major-league football adopts the 
same set-up as major-league baseball, 

Major-league football has the oppor=- 
tunity right now to take its place with 
major-league baseball—or it can be 
erippled for years to come! It won’t 


oe killed, because il is too great 4 eame, 
too American a Fame, to cde, 

Actually. pro football would be on 
the threshold of its greatest prosperity 
and expansion if you, as an NFL owner 
for 25 years, would lead the way to a 
settlement satisfactory to both sides. 
Ford developed mass production. But 
what kind of cars would we have with- 
out competition? Pro football is at its 
best now because of competition for 
top players, no thanks to the NFL. 

Going back a bit, we don’t blame 
Elmer | ei too much for telling the 
All-America emissaries to “go get a 
football and play a game before we 
have anything to talk about.” That was 
in April of 1945. Lots of people had 
tried to start football leagues and failed. 
You knew how hard it was because 
your own NIL had had some 40 to 50 
different franchises—some of them fiy- 
by-night—-before it shook down to a 
solid organization. But, Tim, you must 
admit now that you under-estimated 
Arch Ward, the founder of the AAFC, 
and the caliber and financial resources 
of the owners he brought together. 

You forget that Arch was very gen- 
erous to the NFL, paid it hundreds of 
thousands of dollars after his All-Star 
games. He was the first sports editor in 
America to give the Monday morning 
banner headline to professional football 
as a regular thing in his Chicago Tri- 
bune. You forget he’s the guy who 
started the fabulous All-Star baseball 
as well as football games, and that he 
did more than anyone else to promote 
the professional game. And you couldn’t 
see what he saw—that several people 
were trying to start new leagues, that 
if they failed others would start one 
later. None of your fellow owners had 
the vision to sée the AAFC in its fourth 
season, as it is now, in better financial 
shape and with more headline players, 
than your own National League. 

No, Tim, why don't you admit that 
all of you figured that if you turned 
your backs, the AAFC would go away? 

If the original overtures had been 
accepted in 1945, there would not have 
been a pro war. Thev would not have 
signed away a lot of your best players. 
You would have been the stronger 
league and their hands would have 
been tied. But you ignored and angered 
the AAFC club owners, men of estab- 
lished means, successful in business 
and noted for their great integrity and 
determination. While you were look- 
ing the other way, they fought you 
with brains and you struck back with 
rumors and innuendo. You said they’d 
never play a game, When they did, 
you said they’d never finish the season. 
When they did that, you said they’d 
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never start another season. 

That went on for three years. 

We don't hear it so much lately— 
because the record is speaking for it- 
self. We do hear a lot about weaknesses 
in the NFL, though. There are rival 
claims of attendaree, but the cold facts 
are that Thompson sold his champion- 
ship Eagles, the Pittsburgh club lost 
three players and admitted a big loss, 
and that Boston had such a dismal time 
it had to come down to the Polo 
Grounds and divide your NFL patron- 
age. Those are facts, on the record, not 
press agent’s claims. 

We have always admired you, Tim, 
and we like you personally. We admit 
you and George Halas of the Bears, 
and George Marshall at Boston and at 
Washington, and Curley Lambeau of 
the Packers pioneered the game. But 
what kind of a gaine did you give the 
public when you had no competition? 

You preached that small college 
players were better than big college 
Stars. A few are but the majority are 
not. The small college kids didn't cost 
you much; that’s the answer. 

You paid $50 and $100 a game to 
fellows like Mel Hein, Bill Hewitt, and 
Cal Hubbard. Your Giants offered an 
all-time low in dreary oflense. 

The AAFC forced you to sign big 
name players because the AAFC was 
signing them and making you look bad. 
They were making pro football better 
than you fellows wanted it to be. 


TIM. you would have had the AAFC 
frozen out of New York if you’d given 
Dan Topping an even break on home 
dates when he wanted to move his club 
into Yankee Stadium. And you could 
have moved a mongrel franchise into 
Brooklyn to keep them out of there. 
First thing you know, your stubborn- 
ness had Topping in the AAFC and so 
was Brooklyn. The Conference could 
not succeed without a New York entry. 
You fellows let them get two. 

As of right now, Topping is winning 
the battle in New York with high- 
priced players, a fine coach in Norman 
(Red) Strader, and an_ interesting 
T-formation attack. Meanwhile, what 
have you done? Tried to hurt the AAFC 
by moving another losing, orphan club 
into the Polo Grounds with your Giants 
—Ted Collins’ Boston Yanks, now the 
Bulldogs. Ail they're hurting is you. 

Most of your NFL pals have seen 
the light, the rosy light of red ink, and 
elght of them want the war to end. 
Some would prefer a one-league set-up 
with the two most successful fran- 
chises. the Cleveland Browns and San 
Francisco 49ers, moving into the NFL, 
and the others moving into oblivion. 
They, like you, would eliminate com- 
petition, would restrict a great sport. 
But that won't get that clique very far. 
as you found out last December in 
Philadelphia when committees from the 
two leagues met and you gave the 
AAFC the proposal that amounted to an 
insult. Jim Breuil, the big Buffalo oil 
man and owner of the Bills, isn’t going 
to quit, not when his club is averaging 
30,000 a game at home. The Colts were 
beaten in their first four games, yet 
they drew crowds up to 35,000-—~and 
they aren’t giving up. The Chicago 
Hornets, owned by Jim Thompson. 
Irvin Rooks, and Lee Freeman, are 
proving that Chicago does love an un- 
derdog by steadily rising support of a 
club which won only a total of two 
games in the past two seasons. 

Incidentally, Tim, in the past two 
seasons in your own league your Giants 
didn’t win many more than that. Maybe 


Chicago won't support three clubs, but 
the Cardinals are pretty vulnerable, 
especially playing in Comiskey Park 
on the South Side, not exactly a foot- 
ball area. 

Ben Lindheimer, who has been a 
tower of strength, isn’t quitting his 
Los Angeles franchise after all he’s 
put into it. Dan Topping offered to 
step aside in New York if his other 
owners wanted him to and if it would 
speed pro football peace. He offered 
to sacrifice himself because the feeling 
is general that you are letting your 
personal animosity toward Topping im- 
pede peace for all franchises. Topping’s 
offer was refused, so he joined with 
Branch Rickey to field his 1949 entry. 
They merged two good squads to make 
one strong AAFC team in New York 
against two weak NFL ones. 

Rickey and Topping are successful 
businessmen. They are not exactly a 
soft pair for you to laugh off or wise- 
crack away, Tim. Their baseball teams 
wound up in the World Series, you 
know. They have an income to prime 
tbe pump with more than you have 
with all your eggs in one basket. What 
they lose on the peanuts, they can 
make up on the popcorn—indefinitely. 


Can you? 
Finally, Arthur McBride of the 
Cleveland Browns and A. J. (Tony) 


Morabito of the San Francisco 49ers are 
on record that they will never move out 
of the All-America Conference as long 
as they are in professional football. 

AS a sportswriter who gets around 
the country, we know them and we be- 
lieve in their sincerity. Looking at 
their record, you cannot doubt them, 
Tim. They stood fast last January at 
the Chicago meetings when the NFL 
convened to pick up the pieces after the 
anticipated AAFC collapse. Some of 
the boys on the newspapers went for 
that one with big headlines. You've got 
a lot of friends, Tim, but nothing chills 
a friendship quicker than taking a 
stand that forces a pal to go deeper and 
deeper into debt. 

When the announcement came from 
across the street at the AAFC meeting 
in January that the Conference owners 
were in better financial shape than 
their rivals, and could buy and sell 


many of their ceunterparts over and 
over, the NFL meeting adjourned 
within a couple of hours. You had 


nothing to talk about, Tim. Remember? 
Let’s forget about the owners, Tim, 
and let’s see what a major-league foot- 
ball set-up resemhling baseball would 
do for the players and the fans. 
The players do the work and the 
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fans pick up the taos. 

Well, the AAFC had as one of its 
chief objectives paying the players 
something more than the coohle wages 
they received under the one-league 
monopoly. They went out and bid for 
the best and corralled a lot of them— 
Frankie Albert, Otto Graham, Jack 
Russell, Martin Ruby, Edgar Jones, 
Glenn Dobbs, Spec Sanders, Dick Bar- 
wegen, Ernie Blandin, Bob Hoernsche- 
meyer, Billy Hillenbrand, George Rat- 
terman, Hank Foldberg, Bob Reinhard, 
John Woudenberg—--well, that'll give 
you an tdea. 

But, thanks to the stubbornness of 
the NFL in refusing every overture, 
and thanks to your sudden awakening 
to the fact that you have to pay for 
the best, the two leagues began com- 
peting for players. It has been a play- 
ers’ holiday, with payrolls sky high. 
It has been that way for three years, 
but now with all clubs well stocked, 
salaries are slipping slightly. 

Now, if players are to have any pro 
football, salaries must be brought into 
line. Top stars will still get top money. 
Good players will get what they’re 
worth; not two and three times their 
value. 


You learned the hard way, Tim, what | 
the AAFC knew all along—namely, | 


that the fans will come out to see top 
names and top performance. And you'll 
always have to pay good money to 
get the top college talent. But you 


don’t have to take a bath in red ink. 


Crowds are up beyond anything you 
knew in the monopoly days, and every- 
one is losing money. Stupid, isn’t it? 

To say that New York City cannot 
support two teams is to knock your 
own sport, Tim, and it flies in the face 
of all evidence to the contrary. New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles can 
each support two teams if expenses are 
held to a sensible level and if schedules 
are arranged to avoid doltish conflicts. 

Where would peace on a two-league 
basis leave my old pal, Gus Fan? The 
answer to that, Tim, must be obvious 
from your maul, You know the public 
wants a World Series game between 
the champions of the two leagues. And 
you know it would draw 100,000 at 
Santa Claus time in California. 

Fans would flock to see the Bears 
versus the Browns, the Los Angeles 
Dons versus the Rams, or the Redskins 
versus the Colts. Those are surefire, 
Tim. The public would enjo watching 
the rival league bump heads-on in a 
true test of strength. Not in the cash 
registers, in the checkhooks of owners, 
or in the headlines—but on the field. 

The pros are like 
the major-lcaguers 
in baseball, the 
cream of the crop. 
They have greater 
ability, skill, and 
finesse than the 
growing college 
kid can offer. My 
advice to you, 
Tim, as one Irish- 
man to another, is 
to forget your 
stubbornness and 
accept progress. 

Preserve the 
game, put it on a 
businesslike basis, 
give the fan his 
due, and let ma- 
jor-league football 
flourish. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy Powers 
— FF — 
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When muscles are stiff and 
sore from unusual! exercise or 
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comes as comforting HEET 
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Did you know 


pee Nevada University was the first 
grid team from the mainland to play in 
Ilawait. That was in 1920 ond the Wolves 
defeated Hawaii 14-0... That in the 1932 
North Carolinu State-Duke football game, 
Duke never got the bajl past midfield 
througheut Ure game. N. C. State won 
hy 6-0... That in 1924, a world record 
in drop-kicking was set hy Forest (Frosty) 
Peters of Billings, Montana, captain of 
the Montana State College freshman 
team. He booted 17 field goals in a 
gume egainst Billings Polytechnic Ins1i- 
Inte. The freshmen won, 64-0... 


That Joc Dugan, playing third base for 
the N. Y. Yankees, made four wnaossisted 
double plays in 1924, while in 1942, 
leanard Merullo, shortstop of tbe Chi- 
vugo Cubs, made four errors in one 
inning... That in 1900, Morris Amole, 
while pitching for Buffalo against Detroit, 
threw nu no-hit, no-run game on opening 
day and wou by the seore of 8-0... 


That Bil Dinncen, with ihe 1905 Bos- 
lon Rei Sox, did not do any pitching 
during September until the 27th of the 
month, then threw a no-bil, no-rum game 
ugainst the Chieago White Sox, winning 
2-0... That in 1928 a horse named 
Mike Ilall was going to the post for the 
Dixic Handirap at Pimlico when he spot- 
tock Ure Irophy ou a table oenr the rail 
and grahbed it. Hunch players qrickly 
put their dough on the line and were 
hot disappomied 


That the last race on the tast day of 
the Woodbine mectings in 1930, *31, 732 
wis won by the same horse—Duchess Of 
York ... That Upset, the only horse to 
ever defeat the tmmortal Man o? War, 
refused to cut in the daytime and had 
lo be fed at night... That at one time 
lwo of Ainerica’s leading baseball figures, 
John MeGraw and Charley Stoneham, 
opernled a Llavana racetrack during the 
Winter .. « 


That when Marcel Cerdan knocked out 
Tony Zale in 1948, he heeame the first 
fovetgner in 57 yenrs lo win the undis- 
puter] middleweight crown since Bob Fitz- 
simmons Of Australia held the title in 
1891... That in 1948, the Detroxw Tigers 
drew clase to 630,000 [fans in 14 night 
SUES This was more than the St. Louis 
Browns had during the whole season... . 


That for the first Lime in World Series 
history, Uhe lights were lurned on—in the 
fifth game of the 1949 Series ot Ebbeis 
Field . . . That when Tommy Henrich 
hit a home run io win the first game of 
the 1949 Series by 1-0, he became the 
second man to perform this feat. His 
manager, Casey Stengel, did it for the 
N. ¥. Giants in the 1923 Serics against 
the Yankees. K, 
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What About Winter Golf? 


( } FROM PAGE 21) at it. He is never 
through. 

But the average player's practice is 
too often wasted. Unless he has a smart 
pro looking on, a good teacher, he may 
be practicing errors—not cures. He 
may be turning minor taults into habits 
that will be hard to correct later on. 
He does this by making the same mis- 
takes on swing after swing. The aver- 
age golfer plays too many careless 
shots. The geod pro rarely does. He 
knows that every shot must be played 
as though a rich championship de- 
pended upon it. Frequently, it does. 

The money strain is a big factor 
along the Winter tournament highways. 
The majority of pros lose money on the 
tours. If you have no automobile, train 
fare comes high. Hotels cost you from 
$10 to $20 a day. Caddie fees are much 
higher than they used to be. 

A pro golfer who can clean up $20,000 
a year along the tournament route is 
among the Jeaders. He has turned in a 
fine job. But at the end of the year, 
he’s lucky if he has much left. Players 
like Demaret, Middlecoff, Snead, and 
Mangrum can earn from $400 to $500 
in an exhibition match. But those who 
play in most of the tournaments have 
few spots open for exhibitions. 





F you ask me why so many golfers fol- 

low the Winter tournament circuit at 
a cost to themselves ol anywhere from 
$2,500 to $5,000, I couldn't exactly 
tell you. One reason is that hope always 
springs eternal in the golfer’s breast. 
He figures the next round will always 
be much better. Another factor ts the 
thrill of battling for the money. A ball- 
player is guaranteed a certain salary. 
A fighter is assured a certain purse. 
But the golfer can collect only what 
he earns by his play. If he isn’t among 
the leading 12, he will probably get 
nothing. So he’s on his toes, playing the 
best game of which he’s capable. 

A weekend golfer who for any reason 
cannot actually play during the Winter 
months still] has a chance to improve his 
own game, if he can follow the pros on 
the tournament circuit. Average golfers 
develop rnore faults than the pros ever 
heard of—slicing, hooking, shanking, 
topping, lunging, over-swinging, under- 
swinging, and 30 other varieties of 
wrongdoing, But these faults can be 
worked on and toned down or elimi- 
nated if you will watch the playing 
pro at his work whenever your paths 
happen to cross during his long Winter 
tour. 

A golf gallery at least has an ex- 
cellent chance to get a true picture of 
winning swings as Sammy Snead, Cary 
Middlecofi, Lloyd Mangrum, and others 
move up and down the various fair- 
ways. Such a-.picture or pattern is 
necessary in working on the right swing 
for yourself. 

You can’t go wrong if you set out to 
imitate a master. Naturally, the chances 
are that you will Fall short of the mark 
—but at least vou are shooting high. 

This reminds me of an incident that 
took place same time ago. Eddie Loos, 
a well-known instructor, was working 
over a pupil who happened to be a 
leading Chicago industrialist, head of 
one of Chicago’s biggest stores. 

“Just what picture or pattern of the 
swing do you have in mind?” Loos 
asked his pupil. “I don’t quite get what 
you mean,” the business leader said. 

“You must have some sort of picture 
or pattern of what you want to do,” 
Loos answered. “Could you draw a 


piclure of something where you had no 
idea of what you were drawing? 
Haven’t you a picture or a pattern of 
the way you run your business, or the 
way your business should be run?” 

The business leader admitted he had 
a good picture of his business opera- 
tions, but none whatever of his golf 
swing. 

“That’s why you are worth a million 
dollars.” Loos said, “and can't break 
a hundred on the golf course.” 

As you move from hole to hole with 
the tournament gallery, study the pro’s 
swing as He pounds out that G6 or 68. 
Watch one thing at a time, and con- 
centrate on each detail in turn: 

1, Foot action: Just how do both feet 
operate during the swing? Foot action 
is the road to halance. Many instruc- 
tors believe it to be the all-important 
key to correct swinging. 

2. Body turn: This includes shoulder 

turn, hip turn, and knee movement. 
The amount of turn varies with many 
golfers. But in the main, the left side 
(for a right-handed golfer) must come 
around. The left shoulder and the left 
hip are more pronounced. 
_ 3. Head action: This is probably as 
important as any other factor in the 
game. The head is anchor to the swing. 
You will notice the chin usually turned 
to the right. You will notice the head 
is in one set place as the ball is hit. 
With a moving head, there is no chance 
for any good result, at any time. You 
never look up to see a good one. 

4. The finish of the back swing: the 
pace of the swing. You will see all 
good golfers finishing the back swing 
before the down swing begins. Often 
there is a slight pause at the top of the 
back swing. The back swing is rarely 
rushed. 

5. How the back swing slarts: whether 
on an inside or outside arc. How the 
down swing works. 

6. The action of the left and right 
hands: This is not too easy to follow. 
You can, however, observe that the left 
hand and left wrist stay on the job 
and don’t give way before the stronger 
right hand hitting forward. 


S noted, try to take each detail and 

study it separately. You can even 
make notes of what takes place, when 
you are pretty sure you have the details 
lined up properly. They give you some- 
thing interesting to work with later 
on, when you get out on the course 
yourself. But you must look at each 
factor apart from the full swing. The 
full swing moves too quickly to be seen 
and studied in detail, all at once. 

The average golfer has a tough time 
keeping his hands and body working 
together. Either the more powerful 
body throttles hand and wrist action, 
or the body is locked. If you had a slow 
motion picture of the swing you are 
looking at—a very, very slow motion— 
you would see that the hands appear to 
be ahead of the ball at the moment of 
impact. The hands come with a rush 
through the closing part of the swing 
as the club head catches up. It is the 
hands that direct the club head, ahd 
Lney are in no nurry to bring the club 
initio the lead. You will notice also 
that the left heel is down and the leit 
side oul of the way by the time the 
down swing is working. Now tha! 
Winter’s near at hand, the greatest 
golfers in the world will soon be under 
way again, from West to East and 
back. You will find them well worth 
looking at if you want to improve your 
own game during a period that’s usual- 
Iy wasted by the average golfer. 

— gf — 





The Uphill Hight of Vieki Draves 


(——> rrom pace 40) material at the 
big-time Fairmount Hotel Plunge. The 
Plunge, strictly plush stuff, was located 
atop Nob Hill, long the citadel of San 
Francisco’s aristocracy. Vicki was in- 
terviewed and given an obscure job as 

a locker-room girl to earn her diving 
heen. 

“Tl have heard that Vicki suffered a 
preat deal because of her Filipino 
blood,” the mother of a rival diving 
star recently told the writer. “You 
see, her own people were not allowed 
to come there. She wasn’t eligible for 
the main team. either. The Fairmount 
coach, Phil Patterson, had to form a 
special club for her, in order to satisfy 
some of the society-minded Fairmount- 
ers. 

When the aggressive, pint-sized Lee 
Tan across her in 1944 in San Francisco, 
she was diving under the name of Vicki 


Taylor. 
“Gee, Vicki, why did you change 
your name?" asked Lee. 


Tears came in her big, brown eyes. 
“They told me that I had to,” she con- 
fessed. “They told me to use my 
mother’s maiden naine.” 

Lee, a national champ, began to burn. 
“Listen, Pve been through all that. 
You'll never be happy except under 
your own.name. What have you got 
to be ashamed of? Remember, kid, 
your father ts sick and they tell me he 
loves to read about you in the papers.” 

“T know, Sammy,” she said iniserably. 
“ET don’t know what to do.” 

Some months later, Vicki sent Sammy 
a clipping from the San Francisco 
Chronicle’s sports section that an- 
nounced: “Vicki Taylor will hereatter 
dive under the name of Vicki Tuylor 
Manalo.” 

At this point, shunted off, unable to 
get adequate coaching, Vicki still man- 
aged to win third places in National 
Senior AAU meets. In 1943, she was 
third in the three-meter event behind 
Ann Ross of Brooklyn and Zoe Ann 
Olsen, a Silver City, Iowa, girl who 
shortly later emigrated to Oakland, 
California. In 1944, Vicki scored an- 
other solid third. In ’'45, wifh Ann 
Ross retired, Zoe Ann succeeded to the 
crown and Vicki moved up to second 
spot on the sprineboard. 

"Zoe Ann was awtully good,” stales 
Vicki, “so I decided to try tower-diving, 
too.” 

That. decision is a story in itself. Many 
of the one and three-meter springboard 
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specialists who become nationally 
known never venture up the ladder to 
the high tower—a menacing 10 meters, 
or nearly 33 feet, above the water. From 
that height, the water smacks you like 
aclub. Tower-divers suffer wrenched 
necks and backs and even broken Limbs. 
As Sammy Lee, king of the towerists, 
puts it: “Might as well say it—most of 
the girls are too timid. Vicki wasn’t too 
timid. Nothing fazes that little gal.” 

Yet, she was unable to crash through 
with a national championship, thus in- 
suring the financial sponsorship ef an 
athletic club that she so desperately 
needed. Records of meets of this period 
show the significant line: “Vicki Draves 
—unattached.” 

Confidence and power were the vital 
missing factors. She had to work eight 
hours a day as a stenographer. then 
rush to her locker-tending job betore 
she could work out. Coming up to 
meets, she was usually too weary to 
impress judges. And the complex dives 
demanded today wore her down. 
Weighing little more than 100 pounds, 
she lacked the strength of the average 
girl champ—huskies like Babe Didrik- 
son, Helene Madison, Patty Berg, and 
Ann Curtis. After a stiff afternoon of 
leaping off the tower, smacking the 
water off-balance as she tried for mas- 
tery of the more difficult dives, she was 
often battered black-and-blue. 

“What 1 tacked most, though, was 
confidence,” she has told friends. “You 
can't feel apologetic and unwanted and 
beat unybodcly.”’ 

Fate took a hand and turned the 
tables in 1946. Lyle Draves, a hand- | 
some, sandy-haired young Pasadena, 
California, electrical engineer and for- | 
iner lowa State and Far Western AAU 
diving champ is one of the most fanati- 
ca] men on diving in the country. Few 
conversations can start around Draves 
without him switching to the subject of 
sainers, pikes, cutaways, jack-knives, 
and flying somersaults. The Athens 
Athletic Club of Oakland, in 7°46 hired 
Draves as coach, mostly to work with 
Zoe Ann Olsen, who had been lured 
West by the club. Before leaving Pasa- 
dena, Draves was tipped off by Sammy 
Lee, ‘‘While you're in the Bay Region, 
keep an eye out for Vicki. All sbe 
needs is some decent coaching.” 

Diaves couldn’t do a lot for Zoe Ann, 
who was wel] on her way to becoming 
one of the finest springboarders of all 
time. But he found in Vick) a girl with 
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a crying need for a guiding hand, 

It was a couch-pupil relationship at 
first. Under his steady suidance, she 
losL the tower-diving title to llelen 
Crienkovich by only 2/100th of a point. 
Draves didn’t need a blueprint to see 
that Vicki had been pushed around 
without reason. Romance bloomed and 
later in 1946 they were married in style 
at Glendale’s Forest Lawn Church, 
Sammy Lee proudly strutted down the 
aisle to give away the bride. From 
that point on, Vicki's fortunes began 
to zoom Upward. 

As (Mrs.) Vicki Draves, she came off 
the tower at Shukamak, Indiana, in 1946 
to win her first American title. She was 
stul wet from the last leap when cer- 
tain factions began agitating for re- 
moval of the tower event from national 
meets. “There’s not enough interest in 
it,” they arguect spuriously. 

The move was defeated. But, as it 
developed. Vicki didn’t have to come 
soaring down from the rafters to 
make her rivals turn envy-green, Sure 
of herself now, well-handled, she 
started to win on the springboard. At 
Seattle, in the 1947 national indoor 
meet, she finished third behind Pat 
Elsener of San Francisco, who nosed 
out Zoe Ann Olsen. Next day, when 
they held an Olympic Games preview 
using the international-dive system, 
Vicki finished a surprise Winner over 
both Zoe Ann and Pat. 

Judges of AAU splashfests are picked 
for their neutrality and sound judg- 
ment of what each dive is worth in 
terms of points graduating from one 
(failed) to 10 (very good). However, 
nothing in the rules says that they have 
to be blind. When she turned 23 last 
year, the ripely mature Vicki's specifi- 
cations were such that any gent with 
eyesight couldn’t help but be impressed. 

“Hmph!* sniffed some elements. 
“She’s getting points on looks, not 
ability.” 

Well, as Gypsy Rose Lee used to tell 
the boys in the front row at the bur- 
lesque, you can’t go against nature. 
Vicki can’t help it if her delicate curves 
cause Strong men in the gallery to grow 
limp. Her almost-black hair frames an 
exceedingly pretty, piquant face. She 
has long lashes over those brown eyes 
and a golden-tan complexion that will 
never need an artist’s re-ltouch brush 


if she poses tor the skin-cream ads. Her 
figure is the best in women’s aquatics 
since Eleanor Halm and Esther Wil- 
liams, 

The tip-off that Vicki might ascend 
the diving throne once graced by such 
plank-treaders as Katie Rawls, Doro- 
thy Payvnton, Georgia Coleman, and 
Marjoric Gestring came in the April, 
1948, nationals at Daytona Beach, Flori- 
da. For the first time in a national meet, 
she beat the high-bouncing Zoe Ann 
Olsen, whose fve-foot rise off the board 
is unmatched anywhere. The _ two 
fought it out off the one-meter board, 
with Vicki winning by two points, Few 
cheers. Two days later, Zoe Ann nosed 
Vicki at three meters. Plenty of cheers! 


BAck on the West Coast, Vicki fol- 
lowed up by defeating Zoe Ann in 
the Far Western AAU meet, this time at 
three meters. Action then moved to 
the Olympic regional trials at Los 
Angeles Swim Stadium, where before 
a huge crowd Vicki won the tower 
title over Juno Stover and Pat Elsener. 
But she slumped to third behind Zoe 
Ann and Pat on the springboard. 

Vieki and Lyle Draves were 
worried people when the 
boat to London. In the final trials at 
Detroit, Vicki had won her tower 
specialty, but had finished seven points 
behind her nemesis, Zoe Ann, in spring- 
board-leaping. ‘What an awful time to 
hit a slump,” Vicki groaned to her 
husband, 

“We all worked pretty hard getting 
ready,” says Sammy Lee, "but Vicki 
was like a slave, I actually got sore at 
both of them. Lyle worked her six 
hours a day, broken down into three 
two-hour workouts. She’d run through 
her list of dives four times a day— 
that’s 125 dives! And that doesn’t count 
climbing’ 35 steps to the tower and ten 
to thé springboard each time. I was sure 
she’d go stale.” 

Seven judges from as many nations 
did the scoring. Vicki took the lead on 
required springboard dives on the first 
day. then fell behind Zoe Ann on the 
second day of optional dives. The two 
California cuties—handsome blonde 
and striking brunette—were easily the 
class of the field. They came down to the 
last dive, the extra-tough back one 
and one-half somersault with layout, 


two 
caught the 


with Vicki trailing. “You can do it, 
honey,” Draves told his nervous wife. 

Her only chance was 10 score a 
flashy eight to nine points. The crowd 
held its breath as the board went 
“thung-g-g”" and the small, shapely 
figure arched high in the air, turning 
like a mechanical doll, then falling, 
and completing the final half-somer- 
sault. She hit the water “on the nose’— 
a perfect perpendicular entry. 

Cards were raised. showing eight, 
eight and one-half, and nine. Vicki was 
the springboard diving champion of the 
world—by 51/100th of a point! 

When she won the tower-diving two 
days later, the first double-diving queen 
in Olvmnie history, Vick1 broke down 
and cried. Then she cabled the news 
home to her family. Her mother, sisters, 
and the father who was gone had shared 
the strain of the years of trying. Now 
it was all over. 

The Olympics made a great change in 
the lives of the Draves. Lyle and Vicki 
are honie-lovers, who'd like to relax 
in a lawn swing in the shade of the 
home they plan to build in the Pasa- 
dena hills. 

“Compared ta show business. we had 
it easy before,” sighs Vicki. “This 1s a 
constant spin, from morning to night. 
I'm in the waiter so much that my hair 
will turn green one of these days.” 

She has typical, American-wee pians, 
“We're foing to stay with this one more 
year. Then we’re going to bdild a home 
and never go near a swimming pool, 
except to splash around and have fun.” 

Vicki casts a wistful cye at her tiny 
niece and namesake, who travels with 
the show. “And we'd like to raise three 
or four like her.” 

The crue) yeurs she spent throwing 
herseli off diving boards, trying not to 
hear the back-of-the-hand whispers, 
are only an unpleasant memory now. 
She has never struck back, never made 
an accusation. She would be the last 
to point aut that her triumph is even 
richer than most people realize. It is 
sweet irony that the name which she 
was foreed to change spelled “victory” 
from the very start. Manalo in Filipino 
derives from the same word—'victory” 
—as does Victoria in English. Put 'em 
together and what do you get? Double 
Victory! 
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One for the Book 


(——} FROM PAGE 33) even move popu- 
lar than it was here? With Dr. B. F, 
Roller (a first-rate surgeon, by the way, 
and one of the early American college 
wrestlers to Join the professionals), he 
invaded the Continent. He matched 
Roller with Stanislaus Zbhyszko in Vi- 
enna and when Zbyszko, one of the 
really great matmen, rather easily de- 
feated Roller, Curley signed him. With 
Zbyszko as his chief card, he promoted 
matches and tournaments in Vienna 
and other cities. He brought the Pole 
back to this country and matched him 
with Gotch, who beat him. He pro- 
noted the second Gotch-Hacken- 
schmidt match in Chicago—an event of 
tremendous interest, for Gotch had won 
the world title in the first match as The 
Lion hurled cries of “Foul!” against 
him. Gotch won again and Curley was 
the top man in wrestling. He had the 
champion, didn’t he? And in those be- 
nighted days there was only one cbham- 
pion, not six or a dozen as now. 

That was in 1911 and Jack really 


spread himself. He launehed tours for 
Gotch. He corraled as many other 
leading wrestlers as he could. He prac- 
tically commuted to Europe and back 
—there were no planes flying the ocean 
then, remember, and he had to take the 
boats—but he kept the boats hustling. 
He put on a match between Zbyszko 
and Gama, greatest of the Indian 
wrestlers, in London. 

“Gama,” Curley used to say, “‘was 
the best wrestler I ever saw. I wish I 
could have brought him to this country, 
but he refused to come.” 

He conducted tournaments in Paris 
where, as in London, Vienna, and the 
other capitals of Europe, he had be- 
come as well Known as he was in this 
country, if not better. Everything was 
gold that he touched—or became golden 
as he touched it—and then his friend, 
the Archduke Ferdinand, was knocked 
off at Sarajevo and his dominions 
beyond the seas crashed about his head. 

Meanwhile, either directly or in- 
directly, he had influenced most of the 
good European wrestlers to come to 
this country and, when they were 
called to their homelands for military 


service, the sporti here suliered a crip- 
pling blow. Most of the older Ameri- 
can heroes had faded from the scene 
and the younger ones, such as Joe 
Stecher, Earl Caddock, and the new 
Stranuler Lewis, whose square name 
was Rooert Fredericks, were just mov- 
ing up. Curley found little to interest 
him in wrestling now and, for that 
matter, liitle profit. This was the situa- 
tion that led him to join the quest for 
a white man who could beat Jack 
Johnson and. having found him in Jess 
Willard, to put the two ot them into the 
ring in Havana. 

With that out of the way, Curley re- 
turned to New York, this time to stay. 
This would be, roughly, in the early 
Summer olf 1915. He had, or thought he 
had, a piece of the new heavyweight 
boxing champion. Having paid both 
fighters and taken care of all the ex- 
penses incidental to the engagement in 
Havana—some day I'll tell you the story 
of that, which also is one for the book— 
he had squared things with his backers, 
too, and had Jess than $5,000 left for 
himself. That's where the piece of 
Willard fizured so importantly tn his 


plans. Then Willard walked out on him. 

Never one to sit still when there was 
a dollar to be made—and he had to 
keep making dollars because he could 
spend them faster than he could make 
them—Jack picked up fighters here and 
there, bankrolled or openly promoted 
fights in New Jersey and elsewhere, and 
$0, In Some fashion, got along. At least, 
he paid the rent for his suite of offices 
on Broadway and his apartment on 
Riverside Drive. Then, more or less 
suddenly, this nation was in the war. 
Things got tougher. 


|? must have been one lonely, dreary 
day in the Fall of 1917, when Jack 
sat among his files and his framed 
pictures of past glories in his office on 
Broadway and suddenly was hit in the 
head with an inspiration. How about 
wrestling? Caddock, by now the cham- 
pion, was in the Army, and Stecher, 
from whom he had won the title, was 
in the Navy. But Strangler Lewis and 
Dr. Roller were on the loose. So were 
a handful of European wrestlers who 
were too old or too stubborn to go 
back across the seas to be shot at. 

More important, prize-fighting had 
been outlawed in New York State, this 
being the intermission between the re- 
peal of the Frawley Law and the com- 
ing of the legislation that was to bear 
the name of Jimmy Walker. 

“|” Jack Curley must have 
sald, leaping from his chair. “What 
have I been waiting for? The town is 
loaded with guys whose pockets are 
filled with money, guys who like to see 
other guys knocking each other around. 
They can’t see a Aight here. They have 
to go to Newark or Jersey City or 
some place like that. And what kind 
of fights do they see? Why not see how 
they like wrestling?” 

He rounded up his wrestlers, Lewis 
and Roller and the left-over French- 
men, Belgians, Hollanders, Greeks, Ro- 
manians, Russians, and Finns. He hired 
the Lexington Opera House and, in- 
troducing an old European custom, an- 
nounced a tournament. The winner 
would meet... well, as ] recall) it, 
Jack never did say whom the winner 
would meet. But it didn’t seem to make 
any difference. Maybe the response to 
his advertising and publicity didn’t 
surprise him. But it surprised everyone 
else. The Opera House was jammed. 

He gave them a show, too. He always 
did, wherever he was in action. The 
packed house; the curtain rising on an 
empty but brilliantly lighted stage: 
the orchestra opening with a grand 
slam; the muscle men being called out, 
one by one, to take their bows and 
form a semicircle, facing the audience 
like a troupe of trained bears; the 
playing of the national anthem: then 
the tussling. The tournament lasted for 
weeks, since no contestant, no matter 
how often he was defeated, was elimi- 
nated. Everybody wanted to see it and 
almost everybody did. The Strangler’s 
headlock became the talk of the town. 
When at last it ended, with Lewis being 
declared the winner, Curley had half 
a dozen cards ready-made. 

The war over, Caddock, who had 
served with distinction in France, re- 
turned to this country, was discharged 
from the Army and, on reaching his 
farm in Jowa, announced his retire- 
ment. Stecher, now out of the Navy, 
promptly claimed the title. So did 
Lewis. A third claim was filed by 
Stanislaus Zbyszko, who had gone home 
to fight in the Polish army, had been 
captured by the Germans, and bul re- 
cently had been released from a prison 
carp. Now, accompanied by his 


younger brother, Wladek, he was back 
in America. 

Stecher, “The Boy in Overalls,” be- 
came extremely popular in New York 
and Curley had a great vision—to lure 
Caddock out of retirement and throw 
him and Stecher on a mat in Madison 
Square Garden and let Lewis and Zby- 
szko take turns at the winner. Cad- 
dock didn't lure easily. He had marched 
and fought all over the Western Front 
and the peace and quiet of his farm 
appealed fO him and he was of no mind 
to leave it. But Curley was persuasive. 
Besides, he had greater incentives to 
offer than Caddock ever had before, 

Wrestling was on the big time and 
booming, There was no telling how 
much Caddock and Stecher would draw 
in New York, nor how much Caddock 
could make after that if he defended 
his title against the Nebraska farm- 
boy whose steel-spring legs made him 
the scissors king. Moreover, as Curley 
kept hammering home to him, he had 
beaten Stecher once. Why couldn’t he 
do if again? Earl finally succumbed. 

There would be other big wrestling 
shows in New York after this one, but 
there wouldn't ever be another like it. 
This was Curley at his best, this pro- 
motion of Caddock and Stecher early in 
1920. The ballyhoo had been terrific 
and now, on the night of the match, the 
old Garden—the one that really was 
on Madison Square—bulged with the 
crowd, while thousands milled about 
outside, waiting to hear the result. 

The motif of the show was martial. 
Bands blared, shrilled, and hainmered. 
Stecher was escorted to the ring by a 
detail of sailors, Caddock by a squad 
of soldiers—foot soldiers like himself, 
who had fought across the fields of 
France. The ring was a riot of flags. 
There were, of course, no neutrals in 
the house, even in the press rows, where 
newspapermen sat and argued, before 
the match began, over the merits of the 
rivals, And, of course, if you were a 
Navy guy, you were for Stecher—if 
an Army guy, for Caddock. There were 
times when the cops had to work fast 
to keep the Army and Navy apart. 

The excitement mounted as the men 
wrestled. Stecher, bigger, heavier, and 
the stronger of the two, seemed to hold 
an edge almost from the beginning, But 
Caddock, in the manner of a clever 
boxer fending off a dynamic puncher, 
slipped out of punishing holds, applied 
grips of his own, and when they were 
broken, set other snares for his op- 
ponent. He was wonderful to watch 
and yet you would have known, look- 
ing on, that in the end Stecher’s 
superior strength must prevail, And 
so it did, but only at the end of two 
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hours and five minutes, 

Am I naive in believing that this, and 
many major matches that followed it, 
were on the level? It must seem so, 
in the light of what has happened in 
the years between. Yet J have no more 
reason now for believing otherwise than 
I did that night in the Garden. Cad- 
dock, between the match in which he 
had won the championship from Stecher 
and that in which he lost it back to 
him, had taken a beating in France, in- 
cluding a gassing at the Hindenburg 
Line. It is entirely possible that he had 
not fully regained the stamina and 
quick, darting strength that enabled 
him to offset Stecher’s natural advan- 
tages the Arst time. 

There was another reason why it 
seemed logical to believe that Stecher 
won his title honestly—and honestly 
defended it. It goes back to the obser- 
vation made hy the late Col. E. R. 
Bradley in the days when he was the 
most famous gambler in America. 
Asked if he conducted an honest game 
at his plush establishment at Palm 
Beach, he said: “Certainly. With the 
percentages running in my favor, I] 
don’t have to cheat.” 

The percentage was with Curley and 
all who wrestled for him. Boxing still 
was outlawed in New York and wres- 
tling was enjoying a tremendous vogue, 
made possible by a public that be- 
lieved in its honesty. To have tampered 
with it then would have been stupid. 

Exactly when the change was made 
and the script rewritten, I am not pre- 
pared to say, nor is a timetable im- 
portant here. This is not a history of 
wrestling, but part of the story of a 
man. But the last years of Curley’s 
life were years of frustration, for his 
hold on the sport had been weakened 
by those who were jealous of him and, 
because he trusted them, were in a 
position to betray him—and did. Com- 
binations were formed against him, and 
each had its own champion, and where 
once there had been some dignity to 
wrestling—as there had been when this 
century was new—now there was chaos 
and fakery. 

At the end, Jack was a lonely man 
in his office on Broadway. From the 
wreck of the structure he had wrought, 
he had salvaged only a group of wres- 
tlers who were unwilling to Jeave him 
or were unwanted elsewhere and whose 
manners and morals were no better, if 
no worse, than those in the rival bands, 
When he talked of wrestling, it was of 
the sport as he had known it in the 
past and as he talked he made the 
giants of the better days come to life 
again, 
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A Couple of Cleveland Ends 


(——) FROM PAGE 23) when the Rice 
Institute star set a world’s record of 
13.7 in the 120-yard high hurdles. 

Lavelli played part of one season as 
a sophomore at Ohio State in 1942 be- 
fore he was sidelined by an injury in 
the Southern California game. It was 
his only experience as an end before 
joining the Browns. In high school at 
Hudson, Ohio, 25 miles from Cleveland, 
he had been a quarterback and a passer 
of local renown. His transfer to the 
opposite end of the aerial route was 
ordered by Brown when Dante was an 
Ohio State freshman. 

“T was a freshman halfback,’ he ex- 
plains, “but Paul saw something in inv 
stride that suggested 1 ought to be an 
end. I think my steps weren’t short 
and choppy enough to suit his idea of 
how a halfback should run. He moved 
me to an end and I’m glad he did.” 


TB= war put an end to Lavelli’s col- 
legiate career. As a sergeant leading a 
rifle platoon in some of the most rugged 
fighting in Belgium, France, and Ger- 
many, he lived through three football- 
less years if you except a tough variety 
of the game which he and a few army 
buddies occasionally played with a 
canteen for a ball. After his discharge 
in December, 1945, he returned to Ohio 
State, but not to the Buckeye gridiron. 
Instead, he joined the Browns and, 
with tearnmate Lou (The Toe) Groza, 
attended college in the off-season. He 
earned his degree in Physica] Educa- 
tion last March. 

When Lavelli reported to the first 
Browns’ training camp, he found him- 
self in competition with four other 
eandidates for the offensive right end 
job. One was an experienced profes- 
sional. Two had made nationwide repu=- 
tations while playing with service 
teams after distinguished colleze ca- 
reers. The fourth was John Yonakor, 
six feet four, 225 pounds, and a former 
Notre Dame star who was known as 
one of the finest pass receivers ever to 
wear the Irish uniforin. 

The unknown Lavelli chased three 
rivals out of camp and made a defensive 
end of Yonakor. 

speedie first attracted Brown's at- 
tention as defensive end when he 
played with the Fort Warren army team 
against Brown's Great Lakes eleven. 
The Bluejackets won by a comfortable 
inargin, but they wouldn’t have scored 
to this day if they had depended upon 
vains around the wing guarded by the 
lanky soldier from Utah. 

When, shortly thereafter, an emissary 
from the Cieveland Browns approached 
him in San Francisco, Mac recalled 
gumerous newspaper stories and maga- 
zine articles he had read as a school- 
boy about a high school team in Ohio 
that had cleaned up all opposition 
from coast to coast. He knew Paul 
Brown had been the power behind that 
Massillon eleven, and when he was told 
that Brown was going to organize and 
coach the Cleveland entry in the new 
professional league, he decided that 
that was where his football future lay. 

Tbe offer from the Browns repre- 
sented Speedie’s third flirtation with 
pro teams. Tle was an army private, 
stationed at a base in Texas, shortly 
after his graduation at Utah, when he 
Was pald a personal visit by Fred 
Mandel, owner of the Detroit Lions. 
“Mandel shoved a contract for 52,800 
under my nose and told me that if I 
signed if I would be the second high- 
est-paid lineman in the National 





League,” Mac recails. “That looked 
like a bale of dough to me and I asked 
him for a pen. He went right on talking 
and pretty soon 1 asked him again for 
the pen. After a while, I was prac- 
tically begging him for the pen, but 
he must have changed his mind. He 
said we might as well wait till the war 
Was over, and folded the contract and 
left. 1 never heard from him again.” 
While at Fort Warren, Speedie played 
against the E] Toro Marines, one of the 
more rugged West Coast service out- 
fits. who went, almost as a unit, to 
the Chicago Rockets at war’s end. “I 
was a ‘T-quarterback the day we 
played El Toro,” he relates, “and the 
way they swarmed over me convinced 
me that thev’d surely be the best in 
the new league. They wanted me, too, 
but by that time I was a heutenant and 
had a little more money and wasn't so 
anxious to sign. The way the Rockets 
turned out, Im mighty glad I didn’t. 
By the time the Browns reached me, 
they were talking what looked like 
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“Tell me about the Indians, grandpa. 
What were they like before they got 
Boudreau?” 


real money, not the kind Mandel offered 
a poverfy-ridden private.” 

As inevitably as pass-snatching ends 
are cornpared with fateon, Speedie and 
Lavelli are forever being compared 
with each other. Brown declines to take 
sides. "They’ve got different styles and 
different techniques,” he concedes, ‘but 
each is supreme in his own way. ] think 
Lavelli has the strongest hands I’ve ever 
seen. When he goes up for a pass and 
a delender goes up with him, you 
can be sure Dante will have the ball 
when they come down. Nobody can 
evcr take it away from him once he 
sets his hands on it. 

“Speedie is perhaps a little more in- 
stinctive pass receiver, and a little more 
deceptive. He’s so tall that when he’s 
running at top speed he seems to be 
gliding easily. His natural ability to 
change pace and his great speed when 
he turns it on make it almost impossible 
to guard him with less than three men. 
I believe Lavelli does more conscious 
thinking about his movements than Mac 
does. He plans his faking, whereas 
Speedie seems to do his instinctively, 
They've got two things in common— 
they ean catch anything they can touch, 
and after they’ve caught it, they both 
run jike halfbacks.” 

Apart from sure hands and fast feet, 
@ pass receiver’s most potent asset is 
tus ability to fake defenders out of 
position. Lavelli rates a poker face the 


most vital element in faking. “Pass de- 
fenders watch a reeceiver’s fuce,” he 
explains, “and he can’t let his ex- 
pression tell whether he’s downfield to 
catch a pass or merely to decoy the op- 
position away from the man who is 
supposed to eateh it. l’ve schooled my- 
self to keep my moverents and my 
facial expression the same whether the 
play calls for Graham to throw to me or 
to Mac or to one of the halfbacks.” 
specdie and Lavelli compose a mutual 
adiniration society that probably had 
its birth in the disenvery that each is 
mure effective when teamed with the 
other. When injuries have forced one 
or the other out of the lineup, the sur- 
viving member of the pair always has 
found the defense centcred on him in 
einbarrassing concentration. 

“IT figure either of us can get away 
from two defenders,” Lavelli says, “but 
it’s a little tough Lo get away from three. 
And I’ve found that’s what I usually 
have to do when Mac isn't in the game.” 

True to the tradition that basketball! 
players make the best pass receivers, 
“those two track stars" both were col- 
lege hardwood performers. Lavelli was 
a suffictently pifted first-baseman to 
receive a trial from the Detroit Tigers 
white he was still in high = school. 
“They wanted to send me to one of 


their farm teams,” he says, “but J 
wanted to go to college.” 
Dante is a first cousin to Tony 


Lavelli, former Yale basketball star. 
Their fathers, the brothers Lavelli, 
eame to this country from Italy to- 
gether. “My Dad just kept going West 
until] he came to Hudson,’ Dante ex- 
plains. “Tony's father stopped in Mas- 
sachusetts.” 

The famous cousins are better ac- 
quainted than might be expected of 
relatives so widely separated geo- 
graphically. “We've done quite a lot of 
visiting back and forth since we were 
small kids,” the football Lavelli says. 
“Il used ta box with Tony and his 
brother Eddie down in our basement. 
But the tast time I saw him, he looked 
too big.” 

Tony is an accomplished accordionist, 
now performing professionally, but 
Dante confesses that his musical career 
never progressed beyond the point 
where he played the bass drum in the 
Hudson High School band. 

Speedie and Lavelli both think more 
or fess vaguely that they would like to 
eoach when their playing days are 
over, At 26, Dante believes he is good 
for several more seasons. At 239, 
Speedie’s expectancy of football life is 
somewhat shorter. Neither has slowed 
appreciably after four seasons of pro 
football, Lavelli, in faet, was clocked 
at the Browns’ training camp ihis yeur 
in the fastest time he has yet registered. 

Immediately after earning his degree 
frem Ohio State last Spring, Dante was 
married to Joy Wright, a lovely Cleve- 
land girl whose knowledge of sports, 
gained while a student at Denison Uni- 
versity, is a souree of constunt amaze- 
ment to her husbanc. The Lavellis re- 
cently bought a new house in Rocky 
River, a Cleveland suburb. 


PEEDIE’S eminence as an all-around 

athletic perforrmmer was gained in 
the face of an early handicap that 
would have caused the average boy to 
dismiss from his mind forever any 
hope of active participation in sports. 

A bone deficiency in babyhood left 
him, at the age of eight, with a left 
leg that was two inches shorter than 
the right. It was then that doctors 
recommended a steel brace that ex- 
tended frem his hip to his ankle. Each 


“eek for four years, the orthopedist 
‘ould adjust a screw that stretched the 
age. Mac’s fierce determination to walk 
nd run as other boys did predisposed 
dm to an athletic career while he was 
till an invalid. 

Within four years after the removal 
f the brace, he was named an all-city 
ialfback and all-city basketball center 
t South High School in Salt Lake City. 
zater, he won All-Rocky Mountain 
vonference honors as an end at Utah, 
ut his major interest was track. Ie 
‘an one 9.8 100-yard dash and con- 
istently did the century in 10 seconds 
x Under. It was good enough to win in 
nany a dual meet and good enough 
or second place in the Rocky Moun- 
ain Conference meet. 

But as a hurdler, the only man who 
yxeat him was Wolcott. Speedie holds 
-Ahe conference record of 23.2 in the 
220-yard low hurdles and is co-holder 
0 the 120-yard high hurdle mark of 
l4.4. His fastest time in the highs 
1iever was clocked. It was made the day 
1e pushed Wolcott to the world's record. 

“I don’t suppose I would ever have 
seen ambitious enough to excel at any 
iport if [ hadn’t been a cripple as a 
<id,”” Mae says. “I spent so much time 
sating my heart out because I couldn’t 
slay normally that when they took the 
orace off and I found I had legs that 
matched, it was like turning a frisky 
colt out to pasture after a year in a 
box stall. I had such a backlog of 
athletic ambition that I wanted to play 
football. basketball, and track al} at 
one time.” 

In college, Speedie played only one 
year of varsity basketball. It’s a major 
sport at Utah and practice begins with 
the opening of the collegiate year in 
Septemher. Inasmuch as he plunged 
into track as soon as football season was 
over, there was no time Icft for the 
hardwood floor. 

Mac majored in geology at Utah, 
hoping to go into ol] research. After 
50 months in the army, however, he 
found that such strides had been made 
in his chosen field that it would have 
been necessary for him to go back to 
college for at least two years. By that 
time he was married (to the former 
Evelyn Excell, whom he met while in 
the army), a baby was on the way, and 
the desirability of eating immediately 
sent him into professional football. The 
baby turned out to be Mike, now three. 

Among the distinctions he has won is 
that of having scored the first touch- 
down in the All-America Conference. 
It was on a pass from quarterback 
Cliff Lewis in a 44-0 victory over the 


Miami Seahawks that opened tne 1946 
season. That game still sticks in Mac's 
mind as the top thrill af his career. “I 
didn’t know whether J was good enough 
to play with the big boys or not,” he 
explains. “I've never got over the fcel- 
ing of happiness that hit me when I 
found I was.” 

To him, as well as to Lavelli, there is 
no doubt as to the kind of football that 
has given them the most fun—high 
school, college, or pro. They'll take the 
professional brand. 

The big difference, as they see it, 1s 
that in the pro game every member of 
the squad is in the game every minute. 
“In college,” says Speedie, “when youre 


taken out of a game you pick out a scat 


on the bench and wait until you’re sent 
in again. When you come out of a pro 
game, you find that everybody on the 
bench has been watching with the cye 
of a student. A substitute guard may 
have noticed some little peculiarity in 
the pass defense that can help you. But 
to me the biggest help of all comes 
from Dick Gallagher (the Browns’ end 
coach). He sees everything, and when 
he comes up with a suggestion, I know 
it’s going to work.” 

“You can say that again,” Lavelli 
agrees. 

With such operatives as Lavelli and 
Speedie in the lineup, the Browns have 
become so potent, and so accustomed to 
success, that their coach, Paul Brown, 
was tremendously upset when they lost 
to the San Francisco 49ers, 56-28, in 
October for thet first defeat in 29 
league starts going hack to 1947. Paul 
hinted darkly that some of the boys 
would be fired out of hand if they didn’t 
stop such backsliding. But he could 
hardly heve been talking about his two 
ends. Speedie scored two touchdowns 
in that bruising contest, while Lavelli 
scored one. They racked up three of 
the four touchdowns the Cleveland club 
scored that day. 

When the National League Cleveland 
Rams deserted the Ohio city in favor 
of the more salubrious climate of Los 
Angeles after the war, representatives 
of the club were heard to mutter darkly 
that Cleveland would never support a 
big-league pro football club. Along with 
such others as Graham, Motley, Jones, 
and Rymkus, the firm of Speedie and 
Lavelli has proved this to be a gross 
canard. 

Apparently, Cleveland needed noth- 
ing Bit a winner—and Lavelli ind 
Speedie know the formula. You could, 


in fact, be excused for thinking that | 


they invented it. 
—_ bp — 
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ALBERT R. PERKINS 


Managing Exstiter 


WHEN 


the Washington Senators, studied the final stand- 

ing of the American League early in October and 
discovered that his ball club had finished a strong 
eighth, outdistancing all competition for the spot by 
rolling up the whopping total of 104 defeats. 

“We've got to make a change,” he announced, 
grimly—and promptly tied a can to his manager, an 
amateur Magician and one-time Senator star named 
Joe Kuhel. | 

Asked for a quote to express his feelings in the 
matter, Mr. Kuhel remarked with some heat—"You 
can't make chicken salad out of chicken feathers.” 

It is about time, we think, that someone publicly 
condemned the practice of “curing” a last-place ball 
club by firing its manager. We confess to a certain 
feeling of sympathy for the deposed Mr. Kuhel, who 
was unable.to pull enough rabbits out of his hat to 
make pennant contenders out of the Washington 
humpty-dumpties. But we deplore the habit more 
because it constitutes a fraud against the ticket- 
buying public. [i is obviously cheaper to hold a press 
conference and put the boot to your manager than it 
is to secure some winning ballplayers for him. 

When the regular season ends and the fortunate 
cities with championship teams get ready for 
the gaiety and hoopla of the World Series, the ill- 
favored communities at the bottom of the baseball 
heap begin to grouse and gripe about their lot in life. 
It is inevitable that word of this lowered morale 
sliould reach the ears (not to mention the eyes) of the 
proud owner. Stung to the quick by the suggestion 
that he is unwilling, either because of Ignorance 
or thrift, to do anything to improve his stumbling, 
dispirited, undernourished ball club, he swings into 
action. Phones buzz, telegrams are sent, contracts 
are examined, there is much excitement. And what 
is the result of all this commotion? 

The manager is fired. 

At first, the sullen fans are inclined to rebel. Quite 
possibly, they liked the poor guy. Maybe they had 
been hoping that the brass hat in the ivory tower 
would renew his contract and bury him under new 
talent, thus giving him every chance to make good. 
But they sigh and decide that the big boss knows best. 
They sit back to await developments, to study the 
infiux of fresh young players marked for stardom. 


[rine GRIFFITH, the silver-haired patriarch of 
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IN DOUBT—FIRE THE MANAGER? 


Nothing happens. They begin to get restless. Ther 
something does happen. It seems this last-place bal 
club had one noteworthy performer, a skilled anc 
courageous pitcher who won a hatful of games despiti 
the incompetence of his teammates. 

He is sold, generally to the Boston Red Sox, fo: 
$250,000. 

Don’t laugh. This pattern has been followed al 
too often by the owners of second-division clubs 
Which is why those clubs never breathe the air of the 
first division. It is a cynical pattern, based on thi 
theory that baseball is only a business and should bi 
handled like any other business. Keep your overheac 
as low as you can and charge all you can get for you! 
product. But it is not in keeping with the spirit of th 
game as it is understood by its supporters. 

Firing the manager is so easy. Rebuilding a weak. 
ened ball club is so hard. But the Arst course, mort 
often than not, is a bluff and a deceit. The second i: 
the one that the fans want to see adopted. 


‘i HERE have been few major-league seasons whict 
5 better illustrated the palpable injustice of the man 
ager-firiug technique than the one just completed 
The victorious managers, Casey Stengel of the New 
York Yankees and Barney Shotton of the Brooklyr 
Dodgers, are old hands at managing who only re 
cently have known the heady feeling that comes fror 
association with top-flight talent. Stengel was fired 
some years ago, by both the Dodgers and the Bostor 
Braves, for the sin of managing losing teams. Shottor 
was bounced by the Phillies back in the days wher 
they were a perennial N. L. doormat. 

In 1949, the same Stengel was acclaimed as Man 
ager of the Year, a full-fledged genius of the dugout 

In three years with the Brooks, Shotton won tw 
National League pennants. 

We do not expect that anvone will] take our advice 
but it would do a lot to restore our faith in humar 
nature if just one second-division owner woulc 
leave his manager alone and expend his energie 
patching up his no-good ball club. 

Come to think of it, there is one owner with large 
experience at finishing in the second division who ha: 
learned to give his manager everv chance. But onl; 
one. 

His name is Connie Mack. 
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